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CICERO    DE    OEFICIIS: 

A    TREATISE 


COVCERXING 


THE  MORAL  DUTIES  OF  MANKIND. 


BOOK  I. 
MY  SON  MARCUS, 

I.  Although,  as  you  have  for  a  year  been  studying  under 
Cratippus,  arid  that,  too,  at  Athens,  you  ought  to  be  well 
furnished  with  the  rules  and  principles  of  philosophy,  on 
account  of  the  pre-eminent  reputation  both  of  the  master 
and  the  city,  the  one  of  which  can  improve  you  by  his 
learning,  the  other  by  its  examples ;  yet  as  I,  for  my  own 
advantage,  have  always  combined  the  Latin  with  the  Greek, 
not  only  in  philosophy  but  even  in  the  practice  of  speak 
ing,  I  recommend  to  you  the  same  method,  that  you  may 
excel  equally  in  both  kinds  of  composition.  In  this  respect, 
indeed,  if  I  mistake  not,  I  was  of  great  service  to  our 
countrymen ;  so  that  not  only  such  of  them  as  are  ignorant  of 
Greek  learning,  but  even  men  of  letters,  think  they  have  pro 
fited  somewhat  by  me  both  in  speaking  and  reasoning. 

Wherefore  you  shall  study,  nay,  study  as  long  as  you 
desire,  under  the  best  philosopher  of  this  age  —  and  you 
ought  to  desire  it,  as  long  as  you  are  not  dissatisfied  with 
the  degree  of  your  improvement ;  but  in  reading  my  works, 
which  are  not  very  different  from  the  Peripatetic — because 
we  profess  in  common  to  be  followers  both  of  Socrates  and 
Plato — as  to  the  subject  matter  itself,  use  your  own  judg 
ment;  but  be  assured  you  will,  by  reading  my  writings, 
render  your  Latin  style  more  copious.  I  would  not  have  it 
supposed  that  this  is  said  in  ostentation ;  for,  while  I  yield 
the  superiority  in  philosophy  to  many,  if  I  claim  to  myself 
the  province  peculiar  to  an  orator — that  of  speaking  with  pro- 
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priety,  perspicuity,  and  elegance — 1  seem,  since  I  have  spent 
my  life  in  that  pursuit,  to  lay  claim  to  it  with  a  certain 
degree  of  right. 

Wherefore,  my  dear  Cicero,  I  most  earnestly  recommend 
that  you  carefully  peruse  not  only  my  Orations,  but  even  my 
philosophical  works,  which  have  now  nearly  equalled  them 
in  extent ;  for  there  is  in  the  former  the  greater  force  of 
language,  but  you  ought  to  cultivate,  at  the  same  time,  the 
equable  and  sober  style  of  the  latter.  And,  indeed,  I  find 
that  it  has  not  happened  in  the  case  of  any  of  the  Greeks, 
that  the  same  man  has  laboured  in  both  departments,  and 
pursued  both  the  former — that  of  forensic  speaking  —  and 
the  latter  quiet  mode  of  argumentation ;  unless,  perhaps, 
Demetrius  Phalereus  may  be  reckoned  in  that  number — 
a  refined  reasoner,  a  not  very  animated  speaker,  yet  of  so 
much  sweetness  that  you  might  recognize  the  pupil  of 
Theophrastus.  How  far  I  have  succeeded  in  both,  others 
must  determine ;  certain  it  is  that  I  have  attempted  both. 
Indeed,  I  am  of  opinion  that  Plato,  had  he  attempted  forensic 
oratory,  would  have  spoken  with  copiousness  and  power ;  and 
that  had  Demosthenes  retained  and  repeated  the  lessons  of 
Plato,  he  would  have  delivered  them  with  gracefulness  and 
beauty.  I  form  the  same  judgment  of  Aristotle  and  Iso- 
crates,  each  of  whom  was  so  pleased  with  his  own  pursuit 
that  he  neglected  that  of  the  other. 

II.  But  having  resolved  at  this  time  to  write  to  you  some 
what,  and  a  great  deal  in  time  to  come,  I  have  thought  proper 
to  set  out  with  that  subject  which  is  best  adapted  to  your 
years  and  to  ir.y  authority.  For,  while  many  subjects  in  phi 
losophy,  of  great  weight  mid  utility,  have  been  accurately  and 
copiously  discussed  by  philosopher:-,  the  most  extensive  seems 
to  be  what  they  have  delivered  and  enjoined  concerning  the 
duties  of  mankind ;  for  there  can  be  no  state  of  life,  amidst 
public  or  private  affair?,  abroad  or  at  home — whether  you 
transact  anything  with  yourself  or  contract  anything  with 
another — that  is  without  its  obligations.  In  the  due  discharge 
of  that  consists  all  the  dignity,  and  in  its  neglect  all  the 
disgrace,  of  life. 

This  is  an  inquiry  common  to  all  philosophers ;  for  whenj 
is  the  man  who  will  presume  to  style  himself  a  philosopher, 
and  lay  down  no  rules  of  duty?  But  there  arc  certain 
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schools  which  pervert  all  duty  by  the  ultimate  objects  of 
good  and  evil  which  they  propose.  For  it'  a  man  should 
lay  down  as  the  chief  good,  that  which  has  no  connexion 
with  virtue,  and  measure  it  by  hia  own  interests,  and  not 
according  to  its  moral  merit ;  if  such  a  man  shall  act  con 
sistently  with  his  own  principles,  and  is  not  sometimes  influ 
enced  by  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  he  can  cultivate  neither 
friendship,  justice,  nor  generosity.  In  truth,  it  is  impossible 
for  the  man  to  be  brave  who  shall  pronounce  pain  to  be  the 
greatest  evil,  or  temperate  who  shall  propose  pleasure  as  the 
highest  good.* 

*  Cicero  thus  enters  briefly  but  definitely  into  the  most  vexed,  anil  yet 
the  most  fundamental,  question  of  ethics  :  What  is  that  which  constitutes 
human  conduct  morally  right  or  wrong?  In  doing  so,  he  plainly  avows 
his  own  conviction  that  this  great  distinction  is  not  dependent  upon  the 
mere  expediency  or  inexpediency  of  the  supposed  conduct.  The  many 
eminent  moral  philosophers  of  modern  times,  and  especially  of  our  own 
country,  may  be  comprehensively  divided  into  the  two  classes  of  those  who 
maintain,  and  those  who  oppose;,  the  principle  thus  enunciated  by  Cicero. 
A  very  condensed  view  of  the  leading  philosophers  of  these  schools  will  not 
be  uninstructive.  • 

The  most  celebrated  of  the  earlier  opponents  of  the  principle  laid  down 
]>y  Cicero  was  Hobbcs,  of  Malmesbury,  who  flourished  in  the  1 7th  century. 
His  system  takes  no  account  of  moral  emotions  whatever.  He  makes  pure 
selfishness  the  motive  and  end  of  all  moral  actions,  and  makes  religion  and 
morals  alike  to  consist  in  passive  conformity  to  the  dogmas  and  laws  of  the 
reigning  sovereign. 

Perhaps  the  best  reply  to  this  latter  notion  vras  given  by  Cicero  himself, 
in  his  treatise,  "  De  Lcgibus:" — "  The  impulse,"  he  says,  "  which  directs  to 
right  conduct,  and  deters  from  crime,  is  not  only  older  than  the  ages  of 
nations  and  cities,  but  coeval  with  that  Divine  Being  who  sees  and  rules 
both  heaven  and  earth.  I\"or  did  Tarquin  less  violate  that  eternal  law, 
though  in  his  reign  there  might  have  been  no  written  law  at  Rome  against 
such  violence  ;  for  the  principle  that  impels  us  to  right  conduct,  and  warns 
us  against  guilt,  springs  out  of  the  nature  of  things.  It  did  not  begin  to  bo 
Jaw  when  it  was  first  written  but  when  it  originated,  and  it  k  coeval  with 
the  Divine  Mind  itself." 

The  most  noted  contemporary  opponents  of  these  views  were  Cudworth 
and  Dr.  Clarke;  the  sum  of  whose  moral  doctrine  is  thus  stated  in  Mac 
kintosh's  "  Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy:" — "  Man  can  conceive  nothing 
without,  at  the  same  time,  conceiving  its  relations  to  other  things,  lie 
must  ascribe  the  same  law  of  perception  to  every  being  to  whom  lie  ascr.nes 
thought.  He  cannot,  therefore,  doubt  that  all  the  relations  of  all  things  to 
all  mast  have  always  been  present  to  the  Eternal  Mind.  The  relations  iii 
this  sense  are  eternal,  however  recent  the  things  may  be  between  whoa  they 
subsist.  The  whole  of  these  relations  constitute  truth;  the  knowledge  of 
fhem  is  omniscience.  These  eternal  different  relations  of  things  involve  a 
woaequent  eternal  fitness  or  unfitncss  in  the  application  of  things  ore  to 
u  2 
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^  Taough  these  truths  are  so  self-evident  that  they  require 
^10  philosophical  discussion,  yet  they  have  been  treated  by 
'me  elsewhere.  I  say,  therefore,  that  if  these  schools  are 

another,  with  a  regard  to  which  the  will  of  God  always  chooses,  and  which 
ought  likewise  to  determine  the  wills  of  all  subordinate  rational  beings. 
These  eternal  differences  make  it  fit  and  reasonable  for  the  creatures  so  to 
act;  they  cause  it  to  be  their  duty,  or  lay  an  obligation  on  them  so  to  do, 
separate  from  the  will  of  God,  and  antecedent  to  any  prospect  of  advantage 
or  reward." 

.This  system  professes  to  b?-e  all  morals  upon  pure  reason,  as  applied  to 
the  fitness  of  things.  A  single  passage  from  the  work  of  Sir  James  Mac 
kintosh  points  out  the  fallacy  it  involves.  "  The  murderer  who  poisons  by 
arsenic  acts  agreeably  to  his  knowledge  of  the  power  of  that  substance  to 
kill,  which  is  a  relation  between  two  things  ;  as  much  as  the  physician  who 
employs  an  emetic  after  the  poison,  acts  upon  his  belief  of  the  tendency  ot 
that  remedy  to  preserve  life,  which  is  another  relation  between  two  things. 
All  men  who  seek  a  good  or  bad  end  by  good  or  bad  means,  must  alike 
conform  their  conduct  to  some  relation  between  their  actions  as  means,  and 
their  object  as  an  end.  All  the  relations  of  inanimate  things  to  each  other 
are  undoubtedly  observed  as  much  by  the  criminal  as  by  the  man  of 
virtue." 

Lord  Shaftesbory,  a  little  later,  made  a  considerable  advance  in  ethical 
philosophy,  by  placing  virtue  in  the  prevalence  of  love  for  the  system  of 
which  we  are  a  part,  over  the  passions  pointing  to  our  individual  welfare; 
and  still  further,  by  admitting  an  intrinsic  power  in  all,  of  judging  of  moral 
actions  by  a  moral  sense.  In  his  general  principles  Leibnitz,  to  a  great 
extent,  concurs;  though  the  latter  appears  to  have  lost  himself  in  a,  refine 
ment  of  the  selfish  system,  by  considering  the  pleasure  connected  with  the 
exercise  of  this  virtuous  benevolence  as  the  object  in  the  view  of  the  bene 
volent  man. 

Malebranche  places  all  virtue  in  "  the  love"  of  the  universal  order,  as  it 
eternally  existed  in  the  Divine  reason,  where  every  created  reason  contem 
plates  it. 

The  metaphysician  of  America,  designated  by  Robert  Hall,  "  that  pro 
digy  of  metaphysical  acumen,"  Jonathan  Edwards,  places  moral  excellenca 
in  the  love  to  being  (that  is,  sentient  being)  in  general.  This  good  will 
should  be  felt  towards  a  particular  being — first,  in  proportion  to  his  degree 
of  existence  (•'  for,"  says  he, ''  that  which  is  great  has  more  existence,  and  is 
farther  from  nothing,  than  that  which  is  little")  ;  and,  secondly,  in  pro 
portion  to  the  degree  in  which  that  particular  being  feels  benevolence  to 
others. 

With  the  18th  century  arose  a  far  higher  system  of  morals,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Butler.  He  makes  CONSCIENCE  the  ruling 
moral  power  in  the  complex  constitution  of  man,  and  makes  its  dictates  the 
prand  criterion  of  moral  rightne&s  and  wrongness.  A  few  of  his  own  words 
will  explain  the  essence  of  his  system.  "  Man,"  says  he,  "  from  his  make, 
constitution,  or  nature,  is,  in  the  strictest  and  most  proper  sense,  a  law  to 
himself ;  he  hath  the  rule  of  right  within,  and  what  is.wanting  is  that  he 
honestly  attend  to  it.  Conscience  does  not  only  offer  itself  to  show  us  thu 
**y  we  should  walk  in,  but  it  likewise  carries  its  own  authority  with  it,  that 
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self-consistent,  they  can  say  nothing  of  the  moral  duties. 
^Neither  can  any  firm,  permanent,  or  natural  rules  of  duty 
be  laid  down,  but  by  those  who  esteem  virtue  to  be  solely, 

it  is  our  natural  guide — the  guide  assigned  us  by  the  Author  of  our  nature. 
It,  therefore,  belongs  to  our  condition  of  being.  It  is  our  duty  to  walk  iii 
that  path,- and  to  follow  this  guide,  without  looking  about  to  see  whether  we 
may  not  possibly  forsake  them  with  impunity."  —  "Butler's  Sermons," 
Serm.  3. 

With  David  Hume,  who  was  contemporary  with  Butler,  the  principle 
against  which  Cicero  protests  assumes  a  systematic  character.  The  doc 
trine  of  the  utility  of  actions,  as  that  which  constitutes  them  virtuous,  was  set 
forth  with  the  whole  force  of  his  genius  and  eloquence.  How  far  Dr.  Paley 
acquiesces  in  the  principles  of  Hume,  and  how  far,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
may  seem  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Butler,  will  be  seen  by  two  brief  pass 
ages  in  his  "  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy."  A  comparison  of  the  two, 
and  especially  a  consideration  of  his  attribution  of  an  abstract  moral  cha 
racter  to  actions,  will  reveal  the  grand  defects  of  Paley's  ethical  system. 
The  most  masterly  refutation  of  that  system  that  ever  appeared  is  to  be  found 
in  the  ethical  work  of  Jonathan  Dymond,  in  which  an  irrefragable  superstruc 
ture  of  practical  morals  is  built,  chieHy  on  the  foundation  of  Dr.  Butle  . 
The  former  of  the  passages  referred  to  is  as  follows: — "  We  conclude  that 
God  wills  and  wishes  the  happiness  of  his  creatures;  and  this  conclusion 
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be  estimated  by  their  tendency.  Whatever  is  expedient  is  right.  It  is  the 
utility  of  any  moral  rule  alone  which  constitutes  the  obligation  of  it."  The 
second  is  as  follows: — "  Actions,  in  the  abstract,  are  right  or  wrong  accord 
ing  to  their  tendency ;  the  agent  is  virtuous  or  vicious  according  to  his 
design," — "  Paley 's  Moral  Philosophy,"  book  1,  chaps.  5  and  6. 

A  still  later  philosopher,  Jeremy  Bentham,  however,  is  the  great 
apostle  of  the  principle  of  expediency  as  the  foundation  of  ethics.  His 
theory,  also,  as  to  the  basis  of  moral  obligation,  may  be  learned  by  two 
characteristic  passages: — "  Nature  has  placed  mankind  under  the  govern 
ance  of  two  sovereign  masters,  pain  and  pleasure.  It  is  for  them  alone  to 
point  out  what  we  ought  to  do,  as  well  as  to  determine  what  we  shall  do. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  standard  of  right  and  wrong;  on  the  other,  the  chain 
of  causes  and  effects  are  fastened  to  their  throne." — "  Bentham's  Introd. 
of  florals,"  vol.  1,  c.  1.  And  again: — "But  is  it  never,  then,  from  any 
other  consideration  than  that  of  utility  that  we  derive  our  notions  of  right 


Whether  moral  sentiment 


;:nd  wrong?  I  do  not  know;  I  do  not  care.  Whether  me 
can  be  originally  conceived  from  any  other  sense  than  a  view  of  utility,  is 
one  question:  Whether,  upon  examination  and  reflection,  it  can,  in  point 
of  fact,  be  persisted  in  and  justified  on  any  other  ground,  by  a  person  re 
flecting  within,  is  another.  Both  are  questions  of  speculation;  it  matters 
not,  comparative//,  how  they  are  decided." — Id.  vol.  1,  c.  2. 

In  conc'.u»,ir \  the  two  most  enlightened  philosophers  of  modem  times. 
Dugald  3ter  JT*,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  have  returned  to  the  principle 
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or  by  those  who  deem  it  to  be  chiefly,  desirable  for  its  own 
sake.  The  teaching  of  duties,  therefore,  is  the  peculiar  study 
of  the  Stoics,  of  the  Academics,  and  the  Peripatetics ;  because 
the  sentiments  of  Aristo,  Pyrrho,  and  Herillus,  have  been 
long  exploded.  Yet  even  those  professors  would  have  been 
entitled  to  have  treated  upon  the  duties  of  men,  had  they  left 
us  any  distinction  of  tilings,  so  that  there  might  have  been 
a,  path  open  to  the  discovery  of  duty.  We  shall,  therefore, 
-upon  this  occasion,  and  in  this  inquiry,  chiefly  follow  the 
Stoics,  not  as  their  expositors,  but  by  drawing,  as  usual, 
from  their  sources,  at  our  own  option  and  judgment,  so  much 
and  in  such  manner  as  we  please.*  I  therefore  think  proper, 
as  my  entire  argument  is  on  moral  obb'gation,  to  define  what 
3  duty  is,  a  definition  which  I  am  surprised  has  been  omitted 

thus  simply  laid  down  by  Cicero,  in  repudiation  of  the  Epicurean  theory, 
that  expediency,  or  its  tendency  to  produce  happiness,  is  the  moral  cri 
terion  of  actions,  and  have  supported  it  by  an  unexampled  array  of  pro 
found  and  ingenious  argument  and  eloquent  illustration.  A  single  re 
conciling  principle  may  be  given  in  the  words  of  Dugald  Stewart : — "  An 
action  may  be  said  to  be  absolutely  right,  when  it  is  in  every  respect 
iui table  to  the  circumstances  in  which  the  ngent  is  placed  ;  or,  in  othci 
words,  when  it  is  such  as,  with  perfectly  good  intentions,  under  the  guid- 
iince  of  an  enlightened  and  well-informed  understanding,  he  would  Jmu- 
performed.  An  action  may  be  said  to  be  relatively  right,  when  the  inten 
tions  of  the  agent  are  sincerely  good,  whether  his  conduct  be  suitable  to  hi-: 
circumstances  or  not.  According  to  these  definitions,  an  action  may  be 
right  in  one  sense  and  wrong  in  another — an  ambiguity  in  language,  which, 
how  obvious  soever,  has  not  always  been  attended  to  by  the  writers  on 
morals.  It  is  the  relative  rectitude  of  an  action  which  determines  tin- 
moral  desert  of  the  agent;  but  it  is  its  absolute  rectitude  which  determine-, 
its  utility  to  his  worldly  interests  and  to  the  welfare  of  society.  And  it  i> 
only  so  far  as  relative  and  absolute  rectitude  coincide,  that  utility  can  be 
affirmed  to  be  a  quality  of  virtue." — "  Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy," 
part  2,  sec.  0. 

A  similar  truth  is  enunciated  by  Sir  Thomas  Drown,  in  his  "  Christi.n. 
Morals,"  first  published  in  171C: — "Make  not  the  consequence  of  virtue- 
the  ends  thereof.  Be  not  beneficent  for  a  name  or  cymbal  of  applause, 
nor  exact  and  just  in  commerce  for  the  advantages  of  trust  and  credit, 
which  attend  the  reputation  of  true  and  punctual  dealing  ;  for  these  TC- 
v/ards,  though  unsought  for,  plain  virtue  will  bring  with  her.  To  hnvo 
other  by-ends  in  good  actions  sours  laudable  performances,  which  must 
have  deeper  roots,  motives,  and  instigations,  to  give  them  the  stamp  of 
i-irtues." — "  Christian  Mora!-,"  part  1,  sec.  10. 

1  •  Cicero,  though  generally  adopting  the  principles  of  the  Stoics,  still 
professes  himself  an  Eclectic  philosopher,  culling  from  all  systems  whn' 
appeared  to  bear  most  distinctly  the  stamo  of  truth,  but  not  submitting 
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by  Pantetius ;  because  every  investigation  which  is  rationally 
undertaken,  concerning  any  subject,  ought  to  set  out  with  a 
definition,  that  it  may  be  understood  what  is  the  subject  of 
discussion. 

III.  All  questions  concerning  duty  are  of  two  sorts.  Ilia 
first  relates  to  the  final  good ;  the  second  consists  of  those 
rules  which  are  to  regulate  the  practice  of  life  in  all  its  rela 
tions.*  Examples  of  the  former  are  as  follow : — Whether 
all  duties  are  perfect  in  themselves  ?  Whether  one  duty  is 
of  more  importance  than  another  ?  together  with  other  ques- 
tio.us  of  the  same  nature.  Now  the  rules  for  moral  duties 
relate,  indeed,  to  the  final  good ;  but  it  is  not  so  perceptible 
that  they  do,  because  they  seem  chiefly  to  refer  to  the  regu 
lation  of  ordinary  life,  and  of  them  we  are  to  treat  in  this 
book. 

But  there  is  another  division  of  duty:  for  one  is  called 
a  mean  duty,  the  other  a  perfect  duty.  If  1  mistake  not,  the 
complete  or  perfect  duty  is  the  same  with  what  we  call  a 
direct  one,  and  by  the  Greeks  is  called  v.a.f(i^u\j,y..  As  to 
that  duty  which  is  mean  they  call  it  xaS/jKOv,  and  they  thus 
define  those  terms.  Whatever  duty  is  absolute,  that  they 
call  a  perfect  duty;  and  they  call  that  duty,  for  the  per- 

to  the  authority  of  any.  Horace  makes  a  similar  profession  respecting 
himself — 

"  Nullius  addictus  jurare  in  verba  magistri, 
Quo  me  cumque  rapit  tempestas  dei'eror  hospes." 

First  Epist.— First  Book,  lines  14,  15. 

"  The  Roman  orator,"  says  Sit  J.  Mackintosh,  "  though  in  speculative 
questions  he  embraced  that  mitigated  doubt  which  allowed  most  ease  and 
freedom  to  his  genius,  yet  in  those  moral  writings  where  his  heart  was 
most  deeply  interested,  followed  the  severest  sect  of  philosophy,  and  became 
almost  a  Stoic. — "  Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy." 

*  Cicero,  in  his  work.ori  Moral  Ends  (£>e  Finibus),  briefly  defines 
ethics,  or  morality,  as  the  ars  vivendi,  or  doctrina  bene  Vivendi;  that 
is,  the  art  of  living  wisely.  The  term  ethics  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
»;jiK)j,  which,  in  signification,  is  equivalent  with  the  Latin  mos,  mores, 
whence  the  adjective  moralit,  and  the  English  word  morals.  Aristotle,  in 
the  second  book  of  his  "  Ethics,"  addressed  to  his  son,  Nichomachus.  says 
that  moral  science  received  the  name  of  ethics  from  the  word  i$og, 
"habit,  use,  or  custom,"  since  it  is  from  habitual  experience,  and  the 
routine  of  customary  conduct,  that  moral  dispositions  and  principles  are 
gradually  formed  and  changed.  Perhaps  the  definition  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown  cannot  be  improved  :  "  Ethics  is  the  science  which  relates  to  our 
mutual  affections,  not  simply  as  phenomena,  but  as  they  are  virtuous  or 
vicious,  right  or  wrong." 
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formance  of  which  a  probable  reason  can   be   assigned,  a 
mean  duty.* 

In  the  opinion,  therefore,  of  Panaetius,  there  is  a  threefold 
consideration  for  determining  our  resolution ;  for  men  doubt 
whether  the  thing  which  falls  under  their  consideration  be 
of  its°lf  virtuous  or  disgraceful,  and  in  this  deliberation 
minds  are  often  distracted .  into  opposite  sentiments.  They 
then  examine  and  deliberate  whether  or  not  the  subject  o 
their  consideration  conduces  to  the  convenience  or  enjoyment' 
of  life,  to  the  improvement  of  their  estate  and  wealth,  to  their 
interest  and  power,  by  which  they  may  profit  themselves 
or  their  relations  ;  all  which  deliberation  falls  under  the 
category  of  utility.  The  third  kind  of  doubtful  deliberation 
is,  when  an  apparent  utility  seems  to  clash  with  moral  recti 
tude  ;  for  when  utility  hurries  us  to  itself,  and  virtue,  on  the 
other  hand,  seems  to  call  us  back,  it  happens  that  the  mind 
is  distractef  in  the  choice,  and  these  occasion  a  double 
anxiety  in  deliberation.  In  this  division  (although  an  omission 
is  of  the  worst  consequence  in  divisions  of  this  kind),  two 
things  are  omitted ;  for  we  are  accustomed  to  deliberate  not 
only  whether  a  thing  be  virtuous  or  shameful  in  itself,  but, 
of  two  things  that  are  virtuous,  which  is  the  more  excellent  ? 
And,  in  like  manner,  of  two  things  which  are  profitable 
which  is  the  more  profitable  ?  Thus,  it  is  found  that  the 
deliberation,-  which  he  considered  to  be  threefold,  ought  to 
be  distributed  into  five  divisions.  We  must,  therefore,  fiist 
treat  of  what  is  virtuous  in  itself,  and  that  under  two  heads  ; 
in  like  manner,  of  what  is  profitable ;  and  we  shall  next 
treat  of  them  comparatively. 

IV.  In  the  first  place,  a  disposition  has  been  planted  by 
nature  in  every  species  of  living  creatures  to  cherish  them 
selves,  their  life,  and  body;  to  avoid  those  thing?  that  appear 
hurtful  to  them ;  and  to  look  out  for  and  procure  whatever 

•  "  It  waa  thus  that  they  (the  Stoics)  were  obliged  to  invent  a  double 
morality:  one  for  mankind  at  large,  from  whom  was  expected  no  more 
than  the  KaOrjKov,  which  seems  principally  to  have  denoted  acts  of  duty, 
done  from  inferior  or  mixed  motives;  and  the  other,  which  they  appear  to 
have  hoped  from  their  ideal  wise  man,  is  KaropOw/m,  or  perfect  observance 
of  rectitude,  which  consisted  only  in  moral  acts,  done  for  mere  reverence 
for  morality,  unaided  by  any  feelings;  all  which  (without  the  exception  of 
pity)  they  classed  among  the  enemies  of  reason  and  the  disturbers  of  th« 
human  soul." — Sir  J.  Mackintosh's  "  Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy." 
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is  necessary  for  their  living,  such  as  food,  shelter,  and  the 
like.  Now  the  desire  of  union  for  the  purpose  of  procreating 
their  own  species  is  common  to  all  animals,  as  well  as  a 
certain  degree  of  concern  about  what  is  procreated.  But 
the  greatest  distinction  between  a  man  and  a  brute  lies  in 
this,  that  the  latter  is  impelled  only  by  instinct,  and  applies 
itself  solely  to  that  object  which  is  present  and  before  it, 
with  very  little  sensibility  to  what  is  past  or  to  come  ;*  but 

*  "  It  seems  evident  that  animals,  as  well  as  men,  learn  many  things  from 
experience,  and  infer  that  the  same  events  will  always  follow  from  the 
same  causes.  By  this  principle  they  become  acquainted  with  the  more 
obvious  properties  of  external  objects,  and  gradually,  from  their  birth, 
treasure  up  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  tire,  water,  c;\rth,  stones,  heights, 
depths,  &.C.,  and  of  the  effects  which  result  from  their  operation.  The 
ignorance  and  inexperience  of  the  young  are  here  plainly  distinguishable 
from  the  cunning  and  sagacity  of  the  old,  who  have  learned  by  long  obser 
vation  to  avoid  what  hurt  them,  and  to  pursue  what  gave  ease  or  pleasure. 
This  is  still  more  evident  from  the  effects  of  discipline  and  education  ou 
animals,  who,  by  the  proper  application  of  rewards  and  punishments,  may 
be  taught  any  course  of  action,  the  most  contrary  to  their  natural  instincts 
and  propensities.  Is  it  not  experience  which  renders  a  dog  apprehensive 
of  pain  when  you  menace  him,  or  lift  up  the  whip  to  beat  him  ?  Is  it  not 
even  experience  which  makes  him  answer  to  his  name,  and  infer  from  such 
an  arbitrary  sound  that  you  mean  him  rather  than  any  of  his  fellows,  i-.nd 
intend  to  call  him  when  you  pronounce  it  in  a  certain  manner,  and  with  a 
certain  tone  and  accent  ? 

"  In  all  these  cases  we  may  observe,  that  the  animal  infers  some  fact 
beyond  what  immediately  strikes  his  senses  ;  and  that  this  inference  is 
altogether  founded  on  past  experience,  while  the  creature  expects  from  the 
present  object  the  same  consequences  which  it  has  always  found  in  its 
observation  to  result  from  similar  objects. 

"  But  though  animals  learn  many  parts  of  their  knowledge  from  obser 
vation,  there  are  also  many  parts  of  it  which  they  derive  from  the  original 
hand  of  Nature,  which  much  exceed  the  share  of  capacity  they  possess, 
on  ordinary  occasions,  and  in  which  they  improve  little  or  nothing  by  the 
longest  practice  and  experience.  These  we  denominate  IKSTIMCTS,  and  are 
no  apt  to  admire  as  something  very  extraordinary  and  inexplicable  by  all 
the  disquisitions  of  human  understanding.  But  our  wonder  will  prrhaps 
cease  or  diminish  when  we  consider  that  the  experimental  reasoning  itself, 
which  we  possess  in  common  with  beasts,  and  on  which  the  whole  conduct 
of  life  depends,  is  nothing  but  a  species  of  instinct,  or  mechanical  power, 
that  acts  in  us  unknown  to  ourselves,  and  in  its  chief  operations  is  not 


which  teaches  a,  bird,  with  such  exactness,  the  art  of  incubation,  and  the 
whole  economy  and  order  of  its  nursery." — Hume'u  "  Enquiry  concerning 
the  Human  Understanding,"  sec.  9. 
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man,  because  endowed  with  reason,  by  which  he  discerns 
consequences,  looks  into  the  causes  of  things  and  their 
progress,  and  being  acquainted,  as  it  were,  with  precedents, 
he  compares  their  analogies,  and  adapts  and  connects  the 
present  with  what  is  to  come.  It  is  easy  for  him  to  foresee 
the  future  direction  of  all  his  life,  and  therefore  he  prepares 
whatever  is  necessary  for  passing  through  it. 

Nature,  likewise,  by  the  same  force  of  reason,  conciliates 
man  to  man,  in  order  to  a  community  both  of  language  and 
of  life :  above  all,  it  implants  in  them  a  strong  love  for  their 
offspring ;  it  impels  them  to  desire  that  companies  and 
societies  should  be  formed,  and  that  they  should  mingle  in 
them  ;  and  that  for  those  reasons,  man  should  take  care  to 
provide  for  the  supply  of  clothing  and  of  food ;  and  that  not 
only  for  himself,  but  for  his  wile,  his  children,  and  for  all 
whom  he  ought  to  hold  dear  and  to  protect.  This  is  an 
.iHVction  which  arouses  the  spirit  and  makes  it  more  strenuous 
for  action. 

Tlic  distinguishing  property  of  man  is  to  search  for  and 
to  follow  after  truth.  Therefore,  when  relaxed  from  our 
neco.-sary  cares  and  concerns,  we  then  covet  to  see,  to  hear, 
and  to  Icurn  somewhat ;  and  we  esteem  knowledge  of  things 
either  obscure  or  wonderful  to  be  the  indispensable  means 
of  living  happily.*  From  this  we  understand  that  truth, 
.simplicity,  and  candour,  are  most  agreeable  to  the  nature 
•>(  mankind.  To  this  passion  for  discovering  truth,  is 
uiltl-.-il  u  desire  to  direct ;  for  a  mind,  well  formed  by  np.- 
iure.  is  unwilling  to  obey  any  man  but  him  who  lays  down 
rules  and  instructions  to  it,  or  who,  for  the  general  advan- 
:age,  exiTcises  equitable  and  lawful  government.  From  this 

*  "  Nature  has  made  it  delightful  to  man  to  know,  disquieting  to  him 
to  know  only  imperfectly,  while  anything  remains  in  his  power  that  can 
make  his  knowledge  more  accurate  or  comprehensive;  and  she  has  done 
more  than  all  this:  she  has  not  waited  till  we  reflect  on  the  pleasure  which 
we  are  to  enjoy,  or  the  pain  which  we  are  to  suffer.  It  is  sufficient  that 
there  is  something  unknown  which  has  a  relation  to  something  that  is 
known  to  us.  We  feel  instantly  the  desire  of  knowing  this  too.  We  have 
a  desire  of  knowledge  which  nothing  can  abate;  a  desire  that  in  some 
greater  or  less  degree  extends  itself  to  everything  which  we  are  capable  of 
knowing,  and  not  to  realities  merely  but  to  all  the  extravagancies  of 
fiction." — Dr.  Thomas  Brown's  "Lecture*  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
Mind." 
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proceeds  loftiness  of  mind,  and  contempt  for  worldly  inte 
rests.* 

Neither  is  it  a  mean  privilege  of  nature  and  reason,  that 
man  is  the  only  animal  Avho  is  sensible  of  order,  of  decency, 
and  of  propriety,  both  in  acting  and  speaking.  In  like  manner, 
no  other  creature  perceives  the  beauty,  the  gracefulness,  and 
the  harmony  of  parts,  in  those  objects  which  are  discerned 
by  the  sight.  An  analogous  perception  to  which  nature  and 
reason  convey  from  the  sight  to  the  mind ;  and  consider  that 
beauty,  regularity,  and  order  in  counsels  and  actions  should 
be  still  more  preserved.  She  is  cautious  not  to  do  aught 
that  is  indecent  or  elFeminate,  or  to  act  or  think  wantonly 
in  any  of  our  deliberations  or  deeds.  The  effect  and  result 
of  all  this  produces  that  Itonestuin  which  we  are  now  in  search 
of;  that  virtue  which  is  honourable  even  without  being 
ennobled ;  and  of  which  we  may  truly  say,  that  even  were 
it  praised  by  none  it  would  be  commendable  in  itself. 

V.  My  Son  Marcus,  you  here  perceive  at  least  a  sketch, 
and,  as  it  were,  the  outline  of  virtue;  which,  could  we  perceive 
her  with  our  eyes,f  would,  as  Plato  says,  kindle  a  wonderful 
love  of  Avisdom.  But  whatever  is  virtuous  arises  from  some 
one  of  those  four  divisions :  for  it  consists  either  in  sagacity 
and  the  perception  of  truth ;  or  in  the  preservation  of  human 
society,  by  giving  to  every  man  his  due,  and  by  observing 
the  faith  of  contracts ;  or  in  the  greatness  and  firmness  of 
an  elevated  and  unsubdued  mind ;  or  in  observing  order  and 
regularity  in  all  our  words  and  in  all  our  actions,  in  which 
consists  moderation  and  temperance. 

*  The  same  sentiment,  with  reference  to  the  love  of  knowledge,  is  more 
beautifully  expressed  by  Virgil : — 

"  Felix  qui  potuit  rerum  cognoscere  causas ; 
Atquc  metus  omnes  et  inexorabile  fatum 
Subjecit  pedibus,  strepitumque  Acherontia  avari." 

Ceorg.  II.  lines  490-492. 

t  Our  bodily  eycs.~\  "  This  is  a  fine  and  a  celebrated  sentiment  of  Plato. 
'O^C  (kiys  he,  in  his  Phedro)  1,1/111'  o£urar»j  TUV  £id  TOII  aupaToe  tpxtrai 
aiatii'iatwv,  i}  Qiiovi]  llf  oiiK  oparai,  deivovs  yap  dv  Trapii\nv  'ipwrag,  ti 
TOIOUTOV  iavTijn  iixipylf;  ti£ta\ov  Trapii^iro  ilg  64"£  iov:  '  Our  eyesight 
(says  he)  is  the  most  exquisite  of  our  senses,  yet  it  does  not  serve  us  to 
discern  wisdom ;  if  it  did,  what  a  glow  of  love  would  she  kindle  within  us." 
The  reader  may,  perhaps,  observe  with  what  propriety  Cicero  applies  tj 
virtue  wliat  Plato  savs  oi  wisdom." — Gutltrig. . 
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^  Though  these  four  divisions  are  connected  and  interwoven 
with  one  another,  yet  certain  kinds  of  duties  arise  from  each 
of  them.  As,  for  instance,  in  that  part  which  I  first  de 
scribed,  and  under  which  I  comprehend  sagacity  or  wisdom, 
consists  the  search  after  and  discovery  of  truth ;  and  this  is 
the  characteristic  function  of  that  virtue :  for  the  man  who 
is  most  sagacious  in  discovering  the  real  truth  in  any  subject, 
and  who  can,  with  the  greatest  perspicacity  and  quickness, 
both  see  and  explain  the  grounds  of  it,  is  justly  esteemed 
a  man  of  the  greatest  understanding  and  discernment.  From 
hence  it  follows  that  truth  is,  as  it  were,  the  subject  matter 
which  this  faculty  handles,  and  on  which  it  employs  itself. 
As  to  the  other  three  virtues,  they  necessarily  consist  in 
acquiring  and  preserving  those  things  with  which  the  conduct 
of  life  is  connected,  in  order  to  preserve  the  community  and 
relations  of  mankind,  and  to  display  that  excellence  and 
greatness  of  soul,  which  exhibits  itself  as  well  in  acquiring 
resources  and  advantages  both  for  ourselves  and  for  our 
friends,  as,  still  more  conspicuously,  in  prop  rly  disregarding 
them.  As  to  order,  resolution,  moderation,  and  the  like, 
they  come  into  that  rank  of  virtues  which  require  not  only 
an  operation  of  the  mind,  but  a  certain  degree  of  personal 
activity ;  for  it  is  in  observing  order  and  moderation  in  those 
things  which  constitute  the  objects  of  active  life,  that  we 
shall  preserve  virtue  and  decency. 

VI.  Now,  of  the  four  divisions  under  which  I  have  ranged 
the  nature  and  essence  of  virtue,  that  which  consists  in  the 
knowledge  of  truth  principally  affects  the  nature  of  man. 
For  all  of  us  are  impelled  and  carried  along  to  the  love  of 
knowledge  and  learning,  in  which  we  account  it  glorious  to 
excel,  but  consider  every  slip,  mistake,  ignorance,  and  de 
ception  in  it,  to  be  hurtful  and  shameful.  In  this  pursuit, 
which  is  both  natural  and  virtuous,  two  faults  are  to  be 
avoided.  The  first  i.?,  the  regarding  things  which  we  do  not 
know  as  if  they  were  understood  by  us,  and  thence  rashly 
giving  them  our  assent.*  And  he  that  wishes,  as  every 
man  ought  to  wish,  to  avoid  this  error,  must  devote  both 
his  time  and  nis  industry  to  the  study  of  things.  The  other 
fault  is,  that  some  people  bestow  too  much  study  and  pains 

W  *  "  The  highest  perfection  of  human  reason  is  to  know  that  there  is  a'l 
infinity  of  truth  beyond  its  reach." — Pascal. 
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upon  things  that  are  obscure,*  difficult,  and  even  immaterial 
in  themselves.  When  those  faults  are  avoided,  all  the  pains 
and  care  a  man  bestows  upon  studies  that  are  virtuous  in 
themselves,  and  worthy  of  his  knowledge,  will  be  deservedly 
commended.  Thus  we  have  heard  how  Caius  Sulpiciust  ex 
celled  in  astronomy,  and  Sextus  Pompeius,  to  my  own  know 
ledge,  in  mathematics ;  many  also  in  logic,  and  more  in  the 
civil  law,  all  which  are  arts  that  serve  to  investigate  truth, 
in  the  pursuit  of  which  our  duty  forbids  us  to  be  diverted 
from  transacting  our  business,  because  the  whole  glory  of 
virtue  consists  in  activity.  Yet  this  is  often  intermitted, 
and  frequent  are  our  returns  to  our  studies.  Then  there  is 
an  incessant  working  of  the  mind,  which,  without  our  taking 
pains,  is  sufficient  to  keep  us  in  the  practice  of  thinking. 
Now,  all  our  thoughts,  and  every  motion  of  the  mind,  should 
be  devoted  either  to  the  forming  of  plans  for  virtuous 
actions,  and  such  as  belong  to  a  good  and  a  happy  life,  or 
else  to  the  pursuits  of  science  and  knowledge.  1  have  now 
treated  of  at  least  the  first  source  of  duty. 

VII.  Now,  as  to  the  other  three,  the  most  extensive  system 
is  that  by  which  the  mutual  society  of  mankind,  and,  as  it 
were,  the  intercourse  of  life,  is  preserved.  Of  this  there  are 
two  parts :  justice,  in  which  virtue  displays  itself  with  the 
most  distinguished  lustre,  and  from  which  men  are  termed 
good;  and  allied  to  this,  beneficence,  which  may  likewise  be 
termed  benevolence,  or  liberality.  Now,  the  chief  province 
of  justice  is,  that  no  person  injure  another,  unless  he  is  pro- 

f  *  "  The  emperor  Antoninus  very  finely  thanks  the  gods,  that  when  he 
applied  to  the  study  of  philosophy  he  was  taught  by  Junius  Rusticus  to 
avoid  this  error.  Tov  tiQ  tavrbv  OTTWC  inOvpriaa  QikoaoQias,  ftr'i 
ifiTTfasiv  tic  nva  acxpiori'iv  jJijce  airoKaOivai  itri  TOVS  (TOyypapsTf  »/ 
ery,\\0)i<T/ioi>c  draXvuv,  »";  Trcpl  TO.  ftiTtuipoXoyiKa  Karayii'iodai  :  '  That 
when  J  applied  my  mind  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  I  did  not  meet  with 
a  sophist  for  my  instructor  ;  neither  did  I  spend  my  time  in  reading  mean 
authors,  nor  was  I  embarrassed  by  the  useless  studies  of  astrology." — 
Gulhric. 

>  t  "  We  have,  in  the  Roman  history,  a  remarkable  story  of  this  noble 
man,  by  which  we  may  see  the  excellent  effects  of  learning  in  a  man  of 
consideration,  who  knows  how  to  time  it  well.  For  we  nre  told,  that 
while  he  served  against  the  Macedonians,  under  Julius  ^Emilius,  he  fore 
told  to  the  Roman  soldiers  an  eclipse,  and  explained  its  causes,  and 

( thereby  prevented  the  consternation  they  otherwise  would  have  fallen  into, 

1  and  which,  seizing  the  enemies,  they  w»re  easily  routed  by  the  Romans."— 
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voked*  by  suffering  wrong;  next,  that  public  property  be 
appropriated  to  public,  and  private  to  individual,  use. 

Now,  by  nature  no  property  is  private,  but  dependent 
either  on  ancient  possession  (as  when  men  formerly  came 
into  unoccupied  territories);  or  victory  (as  when  they  have 
taken  possession  of  it  in  war) ;  or  public  constitution, 
contract,  terms,  or  lot.  By  those,  the  land  of  Arpinum  is 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Arpinates ;  the  Tusculan,  to 
the  Tusculans.  The  like  division  holds  with  regard  to 
matters  of  private  property.  Thus,  as  every  man  holds  his 
own,  each  should  possess  that  portion  which  fell  to  his  share 
of  those  things  that  by  nature  were  common  ;  and  it  follows, 
that  no  man  can  covet  another's  property  without  violating 
the  laws  of  human  society,  f 

But  (as  has  been  strikingly  said  by  Plato)  we  are  not 
born  for  ourselves  alone,  and  our  country  claims  her  share, 
and  our  friends  their  share  of  us  ;  and,  as  the  Stoics  hold, 

*  "Dlctat  autcm  ratio  homini  (says  Crotiiis,  de  Jure  Belli  ac  Pacts,  lib.  -, 
cap.  20,  §  5)  nihil  agendum  quod  noceatiir  homini  alteri,  nisi  id  bonum 
habeat  aliquid  proposition.  In  solo  atttein  inimici  dolorc,  ita  nude  spectato, 
nullum  est  bonitm  nisi  falsum  et  imaginarivm :  Now,  reason  tclis  men 
that  we  should  do  no  hurt  to  another  men,  unless  it  is  to  serve  some  good 
end,  for,  from  the  mere  pain  of  another  person,  there  can  result  no  good 
but  what  is  mistaken  and  imaginary." — Vidplurct  in  he.  cit. 
;  I  •)•  This  subject  has  been  extensively  investigated  by  modern  moralists 
and  jurists.  Paley,  in  one  of  his  chapters  on  property,  adduces  and 
comments  upon  the  principal  theories  that  have  been  advanced.  Those  of 
Mr.  Locke,  and  of  Paley  himself,  may  be  briefly  given  in  the  words  of  tin- 
latter.  "  Each  man's  limbs  and  labour  are  bis  own  exclusively  ;  by  occu 
pying  a  piece  of  ground  a  man  inseparably  mixe^  his  labour  witli  it,  by 
which  means  the  piece  of  ground  becomes  thenceforward  his  own,  as  you 
cannot  take  it  from  him  without  depriving  him  at  the  same  time  of  some 
thing  which  is  indisputably  his."  This  is  Mr.  Locke's  solution.  Dr.  Paley 
adds: — "The  real  foundation  of  our  right  (i.e.  to  private  property)  is 
THE  LAW  OF  THE  LAND.  It  is  the  intention  of  God  that  the  produce  of 
the  earth  be  applied  to  the  use  of  man  ;  this  intention  cannot  be  fulfilled 
without  establishing  property  ;  it  is  consistent,  therefore,  with  his  will  that 
property  be  established.  The  land  cannot  be  divided  into  separate  pro 
perty  without  leaving  it  to  the. law  of  the  country  to  regulate  that  division; 
it  is  consistent  therefore  with  the  same  will,  that  the  law  should  regulate 
the  division  ;  and  consequently, '  consistent  with  the  will  of  God,'  or  '  right,' 
that  I  should  possess  that  share  which  these  regulations  assign  me.  By 
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all  that  the  earth  produces  is  created  for  the  use  of  man,  so 
men  are  created  for  the  sake  of  men,  that  they  may  mutually 
do  good  to  one  another;  in  this  we  ought  to  take  nature  for 
our  guide,  to  throw  into  the  public  stock  the  offices  of  general 
utility  by  a  reciprocation  of  duties  ;  sometimes  by  receiving, 
sometimes  by  giving,  and  sometimes  to  cement  human  society 
by  arts,  by  industry,  and  by  our  resources. 

Now  the  foundation  of  justice  is  faithfulness,  which  is  a 
perseverance  and  truth  in  all  our  declarations  and  in  all  our 
promises.  Let  us  therefore  (though  some  people  may  think  it 
over  nice)  imitate  the  Stoics,  who  curiously  examine  whence 
terms  are  derived,  and  consider  that  the  word  fides,  or  faith 
fulness,  is  no  other  than  a  performance  of  what  we  have 
promised.*  But  there  are  two  kinds  of  injustice;  the  first 
is  of  those  who  offer  an  injury,  the  second  of  those  who  have 
it  in  their  power  to  avert  an  injury  from  those  to  whom  it 
is  offered,  and  yet  do  it  not.  For  if  a  man,  prompted  either 
by  anger  or  any  sudden  perturbation,  unjustly  assaults  another 
man,  such  a  one  seems  as  it  were  to  lay  violent  hands  on 
one's  ally  ;  and  the  man  who  does  not  repel  or  withstand  the 
injury,  if  he  can,  is  as  much  to  blame  as  if  he  deserted  the 
cause  of  bis  parents,  his  friends,  or  his  country. 

Those  wrongs,  however,  which  lire  inflicted  for  the  very 
purpose  of  doing  an  injury,  often  proceed  from  fear  ;  as  -for 
instance,  when  a  man  who  is  contriving  to  injure  another  is 
afraid,  unless  he  executes  what  he  is  meditating,  that  he  may 
himself  sustain  some  disadvantage  ;  but  the  great  incentive 
to  doing  wrong  is  to  obtain  what  one  desires,  and  in  this 
crime  avarice  is  the  most  pervading  motive. 

YlJ_L  Now  riches  are  sought  after,  both  for  the  necessary 
purppses  of  life  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure.  But  in 
men  of  greater  minds  the  coveting  of  money  is  with  a  view 
to  power  and  to  the  means  of  giving  gratification.  As  M. 
Crassus  lately  used  to  declare,  that  no  man  who  wanted  to 
have  a  direction  in  the  government  had  money  enough,  unless 
by  the  interest  of  it  he  could  maintain  an  army.  Mag 
nificent  equipages,  likewise,  and  a  style  of  living  made  up 
of  elegance  and  abundance  give  delight,  and  hence  the 
desire  for  money  becomes  boundless.  Nor  indeed  is  tho 

*  Fides,  quia/nf  quod  dictum  cst. 
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mere  desire  to  improve  one's  private  fortune,  without  injury 
to  another,  deserving  of  blame  ;  but  injustice  must  ever  be 
avoided. 

But  the  main  cause  why  most  men  are  led  to  a  forgetful- 
ness  of  justice  is  their  falling  into  a  violent  ambition  after 
empire,  honours,  and  glory.  For  what  Ennius  observes,  that 

"  No  social  bonds,  no  public  faith  remains 
Inviolate  ;" — 

has  a  still  more  extensive  application  ;  for  where  the  object 
of  ambition  is  of  such  a  nature  as  that  several  cannot  ob 
tain  pre-eminence,  the  contest  for  it  is  generally  so  violent, 
that  nothing  can  be  more  difficult  than  to  preserve  the  sacred 
ties  of  society.  This  was  shown  lately  in  the  presumption 
of  C.  Cnesar,  who,  in  order  to  obtain  that  direction  in  the 
government  which  the  wildness  of  his  imagination  had 
planned  out,  violated  all  laws,  divine  and  human.  But  what 
is  deplorable  in  this  matter  is,  that  the  desire  after  honour, 
empire,  power,  and  glory,  is  generally  most  prevalent  in  the 
greatest  soul  and  the  most  exalted  genius  ;*  for  which 
reason  every  crime  of  that  sort  is  the  more  carefully  to  be 
guarded  against.  But  in  every  species  of  injustice  it  is  a 
very  material  question,  whether  it  is  committed  through  some 
agitation  of  passion,  which  commonly  is  short-lived  and  tem 
porary,  or  from  deliberate,  prepense,  malice ;  for  those  things 
which  proceed  from  a  short,  sudden  fit,  are  of  slighter  moment 
than  those  which  are  inflicted  by  forethought  and  prepara 
tion.  But  enough  has  been  said  concerning  inflicting  injury. 
IX.  Various  are  the  causes  of  men  omitting  the  defence 
of  others,  or  neglecting  their  duty  towards  them.  They  are 
either  unwilling  to  encounter  enmity,  toil,  or  expense  ;  or, 
perhaps,  they  do  it  through  negligence,  listlessness,  or  lazi 
ness  ;  or  they  are  so  embarrassed  in  certain  studies  and 
pursuits,  that  they  suffer  those  they  ought  to  protect  to  bo 
neglected.  Hence  we  must  take  care  lest  Plato's  observa 
tion  with  respect  to  philosophers  should  be  falsified  :  "  That 

•  Milton  thus  expresses  a  similar  idea, — 

"  Fame  is  the  spur  which  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise 
(That  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind) 
To  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days." — Lycidas 
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they  are  men  of  integrity,  because  they  are  solely  engaged  in 
the  pursuit  of  truth,  and  despise  and  neglect  those  con 
siderations  which  others  value,  and  which  mankind  are  wont 
to  contend  for  amongst  themselves."  For,  while  they  abstain 
from  hurting  any  by  the  infliction  of  injury,  they  indeed 
assert  one  species  of  honesty  or  justice,  but  they  fail  in 
another ;  because,  being  entangled  in  the  pursuits  of  learn 
ing,  they  abandon  those  they  ought  to  protect.  Some, 
therefore,  think  that  they  would  have  no  concern  with  the 
government  unless  they  were  forced  to  it ;  but  still,  it  would 
be  more  just  that  it  should  be  done  voluntarily;  for  an 
action  which  is  intrinsically  right  is  only  morally  good  in 
so  far  as  it  is  voluntary.*  There  are  others  who,  either  from 
a  desire  to  improve  their  private  fortune,  or  from  some  per 
sonal  resentments,  pretend  that  they  mind  their  own  affairs 
only  that  they  may  appear  not  to  do  wrong  to  another.  Now 
such  persons  are  free  from  one  kind  of  injustice,  but  fall 
into  another  ;  because  they  abandon  the  fellowship  of  life  by 
employing  in  it  none  of  their  zeal,  none  of  their  labour,  none 
of  their  abilities.  Having  thus  stated  the  two  kinds  of  dis 
honesty  or  injustice,  and  assigned  the  motives  for  each  kind, 
and  settled  previously  the  considerations  by  which  justice  is 
limited,  we  shall  easily  (unless  we  are  extremely  selfish)  be 
able  to  form  a  judgment  of  our  duty  on  every  occasion. 

For,  to  concern  ourselves  in  other  people's  afiairs  is  a 
delicate  matter.  Yet  Chremes,  a  character  in  Terence, 
thinks,  that  there  is  nothing  which  has  a  relation  to  mankind 
in  which  he  has  not  a  conceru.f  Meanwhile,  because  we 
have  the  quicker  perception  and  sensation  of  whatever 
happens  favourably  or  untowardly  to  ourselves  than  to 
others,  which  we  see  as  it  were  at  a  greater  distance,  the 

*  The  principle  of  the  spontaneousness  and  intelligence  of  all  actions 
being  essential  to  their  moral  character,  seems,  if  it  be  admitted,  at  once 
fatal  to  those  numerous  schemes  of  ethics,  which  make  the  moral  character 
of  conduct  to  depend  on  its  essential  utility  ; — inasmuch  as  on  the  latter 
showing  a  morally  good  action  may  not  only  be  performed  under  com 
pulsion,  but  oven  with  the  deliberate  and  sole  intention  of  producing  the 
opposite  results,  namely,  those  which  are  ir  ^very  aspect  the  most 
mischievous. 

+  Heautontimorumenos,  Act  I.,  Scene  i  :  Homo  sum  ;  human!  nihil 
a  me  alienum  puto.  Augustm,  who  was  made  bishop  of  Hippo,  A.D  393, 
mentions  the  universal  applause  with  wkicn  this  admirable  sentiment  was 
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judgment  we  form  of  them  is  very  different  from  what  v/u 
form  of  ourselves.  Those  therefore  are  wise  monitors  who 
teach  us  to  do  nothing  of  which  we  nre  doubtful,  whether  it 
is  honest  or  unjust  ;  for  whatever  is  honest  manifests  itself 
fey  its  own  lustre,  but  doubt  implies  the  entertainment  of 
injustice. 

X.  But  occasions  frequently  happen  in  which  those  duties 
which  are  most  worthy  of  an  honest,  and  of  such  as  we  call 
a  worthy  man,  are  altered  and  changed  to  their  contraries. 
For  example,  to  return  a  deposit,  to  perform  a  promise,  and 
other  matters  that  are  relative  to  truth  and  honesty,  some 
times  alter  so,  that  it  is  just  they  should  not  be  observed  ;  for 
it  is  proper  to  have  recourse  to  those  fundamentals  of  honesty 
which  1  laid  down  in  the  commencement :  in  the  first  place, 
that  of  injuring  no  person  ;  and,  secondly,  that  of  being  sub 
servient  to  the  public  good.  When  these  conditions  are 
altered  by  circumstances,  the  moral  obligation,  not  being  in 
variably  identical,  is  similarly  altered. 

A  promise,  as  a  paction,  may  happen  to  be  made,  the 
performance  of  which  may  be  prejudicial  either  to  the  party 
promising,  or  to  the  party  to  whom  the  promise  is  made. 
For  (as  we  see  in  the  play)  had  not  Neptune  performed  his 
promise  to  Theseus,  the  latter  would  not  have  been  bereaved 
of  his  son,  Hippolytus  ;  for  it  is  recorded,  that  of  three  wishes 
to  be  granted  him,  the  third,  which  he  made  in  a  passion, 
was  the  death  of  Hippolytus,  which,  having  been  granted, 
he  sunk  into  the  most  dreadful  distress.  Therefore,  you 
are  not  to  perform  those  promises  which  may  be  prejudicial 
to  the  party  to  whom  you  promise,  nor  if  they  may  be  more 
hurtful  to  }'ou  than  they  can  be  serviceable  to  him.  It  is 
inconsistent  with  our  duty  that  the  greater  obligation  should 
be  postponed  to  the  less.  For  instance,  suppose  you  should 
promise  to  appear  as  the  advocate  of  another  person  while 
liis  cause  is  depending :  now,  if  your  son  was  to  be  seized 
violently  ill  in  the  meantime,  it  would  be  no  breach  of  duty 

received  in  the  theatre.  He  himself  has  left  us  an  expansion  of  the  same 
idea  in  the  following  words  : —  j 

"  Omnis  homo  est  omni  homini  proximus,  nee  ulla  cogitanda  est  longin- 
quitas  generis  ubi  est  natura  communis."  ^ 

"Every  man  is  most  closely  connected  with  his  every  fellow  man,  nor 
should  any  distance  of  relationship  enter  into  consideration  where  there  in  a 
common  nature." 
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in  you  not  to  perform  what  you  promise  ;  the  other  person 
would  rather  depart  from  liis  duty  if  he  should  complain  that 
he  had  been  abandoned.  Who,  then,  does  not  see  that  a  mail 
is  not  bound  by  those  promises  which  he  makes  either  when 
coerced  by  fear,*  or  seduced  by  deceit?  Many  such,  promises 
are  cancelled  by  the  edict  of  the  prater's  court,  some  by  the 
laws;  for  very  often  wrongs  arise  through  a  quirk,  and  through 
a  too  artful  but  fraudulent  construction  of  the  law.  Hence, 
"  the  rigour  of  law  is  the  rigour  of  injustice,"  is  a  saying  that 
has  now  passed  into  a  proverb.  Many  injuries  of  this  kind 
happen  even  in  state  affairs:  thus,  when  a  general  had  con 
cluded  a  truce  with  his  enemy  for  thirty  days,  yet  ravaged 
that  enemy's  territories  every  night,  because  the  truce  was 
only  for  so  many  days,  not  for  the  nights.  Nor,  indeed,  if 
it  is  true,  is  the  conduct  of  our  countryman,  Quintus  Fabius 
Labeo,  to  be  approved  of,  or  whoever  he  was  (for  I  have 
the  story  only  by  report),  who,  being  appointed  an  arbiter 
by  the  senate  to  settle  a  boundary  between  the  people  of 
Nola  and  those  of  Naples,  counselled  each  of  thos.->  people 
separately  to  do  nothing  covetously,  and  that  each  ought 
rather  to  draw  back  than  advance.  Both  of  them  taking 
this  advice,  a  space  of  unoccupied  ground  was  left  in  thu 
middle.  He,  therefore,  adjudged  to  each  people  the  boundary 
to  which  they  had  confined  themselves,  and  all  that  was  in 
the  middle  to  the  people  of  Rome.  This  was  not  to  givn 
judgment  but  to  cheat;  wherefore  we  ought  to  avoid  all 
chicane  of  that  kind  in  every  transaction. * 

•  See  conclusion  of  Note,  pp.  1 .0,  20. 

+  With  these  imperfect,  and  in  some  respects  most  faulty,  notions  touch 
ing  the  obligations  of  promises,  it  will  be  instructive  to  compare  the  prin 
ciples  of  modern  moralists.  The  following  is  .1  brief  digest  of  these  principles 
as  given  by  Paley  ("  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,"  book  3,  chnp.  o): — 
•"  They  who  argue  from  innate  moral  principles,  suppose  a  sense  of  the 
obligation  of  promises  to  be  one  of  them ;  but  without  assuming  this,  or  any 
thing  else,  without  proof,  the  obligation  to  perform  promises  may  be  deduced 
from  the  necessity  of  such  a  conduct  to  the  well-being,  or  the  existence, 
indeed,  of  human  society. 

"  Men  act  from  expectation.  Expectation  is,  in  most  cases,  determined 
by  the  assurances  and  engagements  which  are  received  from  others.  If  no 
dependence  could  be  placed  upon  these  assurances,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  know  what  judgment  to  form  of  many  future  events,  or  how  to  regulate 
our  conduct  with  respect  to  them.  Confidence,  therefore,  in  promises  is 
essential  to  the  intercourse  of  human  life;  because  without  it  the  greatest 

c  2 
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XL  Certain  duties  are  also  to  be  observed,  even  toward? 
those  who  have  wronged  you;  for  there  is  a  mean  even  in 
revenge  and  punishments.  Nay,  I  am  not  certain  whether 

part  of  our  conduct  would  proceed  upon  chance.  But  there  could  be  no 
confidence  in  promises,  if  men  were  not  obliged  to  perform  them;  the  obli 
gation,  therefore,  to  perform  promises  is  essential  to  the  same  ends,  and  ia 
the  same  degree.  Where  the  terms  of  promise  admit  of  more  senses  than 
one,  the  promise  is  to  be  performed  '  in  that  sense  in  which  the  promiser 
apprehended  at  the  time  that  the  promisee  received  it.'"  Dr.  Paley  sums 
up  his  argument  in  the  following  words: — "  From  the  account  we  have 
given  of  the  obligation  of  promises,  it  is  evident  that  this  obligation  depends 
upon  the  expectations  which  we  knowingly  and  voluntarily  excite.  Conse 
quently,  any  action  or  conduct  towards  another,  which  we  are  sensible  excites 
expectations  in  that  other,  is  as  much  a  promise,  and  creates  as  strict  an 
obligation,  as  the  most  express  assurances."  The  exceptions  which  Paley 
admits  to  the  obligation  of  promises  are  the  following: — "  1.  Promises  aro 
not  binding  where  the  performance  is  impossible.  2.  Promises  are  not 
binding  where  the  performance  is  unlawful.  3.  Promises  are  not  binding 
where  they  contradict  a  former  promise.  4.  Promises  are  not  binding 
before  acceptance;  that  is,  before  notice  given  to  the  promisee.  5.  Pro 
mises  are  not  binding  which  are  released  by  the  promisee.  And,  6.  Erro 
neous  promises  are  not  binding  in  certain  cases;  as  where  the  error  proceeds 
from  the  mistake  or  misrepresentation  of  the  promisee;  or,  secondly,  When 
the  promise  is  understood  by  the  promisee  to  proceed  upon  a  certain  sup 
position,  or  when  the  promiser  apprehended  it  to  be  so  understood,  and  that 
supposition  turns  out  to  be  false;  then  the  promise  is  not  binding."  It  is 
only  necessary  to  cite  another  passage  with  reference  to  extorted  promises. 
It  seems  obvious  here  to  remark,  that  in  the  case  of  promises,  or  even  de 
clarations,  unjustly  extorted — as  by  the  highwayman  or  the  inquisitor — a 
doubt  may  very  naturally  arise,  whether  the  absence  of  all  right  on  the 
part  of  the  extorting  party,  does  not  involve  a  correlative  freedom  on  the 
part  of  the  victim,  to  declare  the  truth,  or  to  fulfil  the  promise.  This  point 
Dr.  Paley  leaves  (unnecessarily,  as  I  think)  undecided.  "  Tthas,"  he  says, 
"long  been  controverted  amongst  moralists,  whether  promises  be  binding 
which  are  extorted  by  violence  or  fear.  The  obligation  of  all  promises  re 
sults,  we  have  seen,  from  the  necessity  or  the  use  of  that  confidence  which 
mankind  repose  in  them.  The  question,  therefore,  whether  these  promises 
.ire  binding,  will  depend  upon  this  :  whether  mankind,  upon  the  whole,  are 
benefited  by  the  confidence  placed  on  such  promises?  A  highwayman 
attacks  you,  and  being  disappointed  of  his  booty,  threatens  or  prepares  to 
murder  you.  You  promise,  with  many  solemn  asseverations,  that  if  he  will 
Spare  your  life  he  shall  find  a  purse  of  money  left  for  him  at  a  place  ap 
pointed.  Upon  the  faith  of  this  promise  he  forbears  from  further  violence. 
Now,  your  life  was  saved  by  the  confidence  reposed  in  a  promise  extorted 
by  fear;  and  the  lives  of  many  others  may  be  saved  by  the  snme.  This  is 
a  good  consequence.  On  the  other  hand,  confidence  in  promises  like  these 
greatly  facilitates  the  perpetration  of  robberies;  they  may  be  made  the  in 
struments  of  almost  unlimited  extortion.  This  is  a  bad  consequence;  and 
ia  the  question  between  the  importance  of  these  opposite  consequences, 
resides  the  doubt  concerning  the  obligations  of  such  promises." 
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it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  person  who  has  injured  you  to 
repent  of  the  wrong  done,  so  that  he  may  never  be  guilty  of 
the  like  in  future,  and  that  others  may  not  be  so  forward  to 
cffend  in  the  same  manner.*  Now,  in  government  the  laws 
of  war  are  to  be  most  especially  observed;  for  since  there  are 
two  manners  of  disputing,  one  by  debating,  the  other  by 
fighting,  though  the  former  characterises  men,  the  latter, 
brutes,  if  the  former  cannot  be  adopted,  recourse  must  be  had 
to  the  latter.  Wars,  therefore,  are  to  be  undertaken  for  this 
end,  that  we  may  live  in  peace  without  being  injured;  bat 
when  we  obtain  the  victory,  we  must  preserve  those  enemies 
who  behaved  without  cruelty  or  inhumanity  during  the  war: 
for  example,  our  forefathers  received,  even  as  members  of 
their  state,  the  Tuscans,  the  JEqui,  the  Volscians,  the  Sabines, 
and  the  Hernici,  bat  utterly  destroyed  Carthage  and  Nu- 
mantia.  I  am  unwilling  to  mention  Corinth;  but  I  believe 
they  had  some  object  in  it,  and  particularly  they  were  induced 
to  destroy  it,  lest  the  advantages  of  its  situation  should  invite 
the  inhabitants  to  make  war  in  future  times.  In  my  opinion, 
we  ought  always  to  consult  for  peace,  which  should  have  in 
it  nothing  of  perfidy.  Had  my  voice  been  followed  on  this 
head,  we  might  still  have  had  some  form  of  government  (if 
not  the  best),  whereas  now  we  have  none.  And,  while  we 
are  bound  to  exercise  consideration  toward  those  whom  we 
have  conquered  by  force,  so  those  should  be  received  into  our 
protection  who  throw  themselves  upon  the  honour  of  our 

*  "  The  insolence  and  brutality  of  anger,  when  we  indulge  its  furv 
without  check  or  restraint  is,  of  all  objects,  the  most  detestable.  But  we 
admire  that  noble  and  generous  resentment  which  governs  its  pursuit  of  the 
greatest  injuries,  not  by  the  rage  which  they  are  apt  to  excite  in  the  breast 
of  the  sufferer,  but  by  the  indignation  which  they  naturally  call  forth  ir. 
that  cf  the  impartial  spectator  ;  which  allows  no  word,  no  gesture,  to 
escape  it  beyond  what  this  more  equitable  sentiment  v.-ould  dictate  ;  which 
never,  even  in  thought,  attempts  any  greater  vcnpeanee,  nor  desires  to 
inflict  any  greater  punishment,  than  what  every  indifferent  person  would 
rejoice  to  see  executed."-— Smith's  "  Moral  Sentiments,"  part  1,  chap.  5. 

"  The  nobleness  of  portioning  appears,  upon  many  occasions,  superior  even 
to  the  most  perfect  propriety  of  resenting.  When  either  proper  acknow 
ledgments  have  been  made  by  the  offending  party,  or  even  without  any 
such  acknowledgments,  when  the  public  :nterest  requires  that  the  mart 
mortal  enemies  should  unite  for  the  discharge  of  some  important  duty,  the 
man  who  can  cast  away  all  animosity,  and  act  with  confidence  and  cordiality 
towards  the  person  who  had  most  grievously  offended  him,  seems  justly  to 
cierit  our  highest  admiration. — Id.  part  6,  section  3, 
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general,  and  lay  down  their  arms,  even  though  the  battering 
rams  should  have  struck  their  walls.  In  which  matter  justice 
was  cultivated  with  so  much  care  among  our  countrymen, 
that  it  was  a  custom  among  our  ancestors  that  they  who 
received  under  their  protection  cities,  or  nations  conquered 
in  war,  became  their  patrons. 

Now,  the  justice  of  war  was  most  religiously  pointed  out 
by  the  fecial  law  of  the  Romans.  From  this  it  may  bo 
understood  that  no  war  is  just  unless  it  is  undertaken  to 
reclaim  property,*  or  unless  it  is  solemnly  denounced  and 
proclaimed  beforehand.  Popilius,  as  general,  held  a  province 
where  Cato's  son  served  in  his  army.  It  happened  that 
Popilius  thought  proper  to  disband  one  legion  ;  he  dismissed, 
at  the  same  time,  Cato's  son,  who  was  serving  in  that  legion. 
When,  however,  through  love  of  a  military  life,  he  remained 
in  the  army,  his  father  wrote  to  Popilius,  that  if  he  suffered 
him  to  continue  in  the  service  he  should,  for  a  second  time 
bind  him  by  the  military  oath  ;  because  the  obligation  of  the 
former  having  been  annulled,  ho  could  not  lawfully  fight  with 
'the  enemy. 

So  very  strict  was  their  observance  of  laws  in  making 
war.  There  is  extant  a  letter  of  old  Cato  to  his  son  on 
this  occasion,  in  which  he  writes,  "  That  he  heard  he  had  got 
his  discharge  from  the  consul,  while  he  was  serving  as  a, 
soldier  in  Macedonia,  during  the  war  with  Perseus.  He, 
therefore,  enjoins  him  to  take  care  not  to  enter  upon  action  ; 
for  he  declares  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  who  is  not 
a  soldier  to  fight  with  an  .enemy. 

XTI.  And,  indeed,  there  is  another  thing  that  I  should 
observe,  that  he  who  ought  properly  be  termed  perduellis. 
that  is,  a  stubborn  foe,  is  called  a  hostis,  and  thereby  the 
softness  of  the  appellation  lessens  the  horror  of  the  thing  ;  for 
by  our  ancestors  he  was  called  hostis  whom  we  now  call  a 
stranger.  This  the  twelve  tables  demonstrate:  as  in  the 

*  To  reclaim  property,  SfcJ]  "  The  formal  and  public  declaration  of  war 
was  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  it  among  the  Romans.  This  decla 
ration  was  either  conditional  or  simple.  The  conditional  >vas  when  it  - 
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words,  "a  day  appointed  for. the  hostis  to  plead;"  and  again, 
"a  Roman's  right  of  property,  as  igainst  a  hostis,  never 
terminates."  What  can  exceed  the  gentleness  of  this,  to  call 
those  with  whom  you  were  at  war  by  so  soft  an  appellation  ? 
It  is  true  that  length  of  time  has  affixed  a  harsher  significa 
tion  to  this  word,  which  has  now  ceased  to  be  applied  to  .he 
stranger,  and  remains  peculiar  to  him  who  carries  arms 
against  us. 

Meanwhile,  when  we  fight  for  empire,  and  when  we 
seek  glory  in  arms,  all  those  grounds  of  war  which  I  have 
already  enumerated  to  be  just  ones,  must  absolutely  be  in 
force.  But  wars  that  are  founded  upon  +he  glory  of  con 
quest  alone,  are  to  be  carried  on  with  less  rancour;  for,  as 
we  treat  a  fellow  citizen  in  a  different  manner  as  a  foe,  than 
.we  do  as  an  antagonist; — as  with  the  latter  the  struggle  is 
for  glory  and.power,  as  the  former  for  life  and  reputation; — 
thus  we  fought  against  the  Celtiberians  and  the  Cimbrians 
as  against  enemies,  the  question  being  not  whc  should  com 
mand  but  who  should  exist;  but  we  fought  for  empir0 
against  the  Latines,  the  Sabines,  the  Samnites,  the  Cartha 
ginians,  and  Pyrrhus.  The  Carthaginians,  'tis  true,  were 
faithless,  and  Hannibal  was  cruel,  but  the  others  were  better 
principled.  The  speech  of  Pyrrhus  about  ransoming  the 
captives  is  a  noble  one: — 

In  war  not  crafty,  but  in  battle  bold, 
No  wealth  I  value,  and  I  spurn  at  gold. 
Be  steel  the  only  metal  shall  decree 
The  fate  of  empire,  or  to  you  or  me. 
The  gen'rous  conquest  be  by  courage  tried, 
And  all  the  captives  on  the  Roman  side, 
I  swear,  by  all  thp  godi.  of  open  war, 
As  fate  their  lives,  their  freedom  I  will  spare. 

This  sentiment  is  truly  noble,  and  worthy  the  descendant  of 
the  JEacidae. 

Xm.  Nay,  if  even  privat  persons  should,  induced  by 
circumstances,  make  a  promise  to  the  enemy,  even  in  this 
fidelity  should  be  observed.  Thus  Regulus,  when  he  was 
made  a  prisoner  by  the  Carthaginians  in  the  first  Punic  war, 
being  sent  to  Rome  to  treat  of  an  exchange  of  prisoners, 
he  swore  that  he  would  return.  The  first  thing  he  did  when 
lie  came  to  Rome  was  to  deliver  his  opinion  in  the  senate 
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that  the  prisoners  should  not  be  restored;  and  after  that, 
when  he  was  detained  by  his  relations  and  friends,  he  chose 
to  deliver  himself  up  to  a  cruel  death  rather  than  to  falsify 
his  word  to  the  enemy. 

But  in  the  second  Punic  war,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae, 
Hannibal  sent  ten  Romans  to  Rome,  under  an  oath  that  they 
would  return  to  him  unless  they  procured  the  prisoners  to 
be  ransomed  ;  but  the  censors  disfranchised,  as  long  as  they 
lived,  all  of  them  that  were  perjured,  as  well  as  him  who 
had  devised  a  fraudulent  evasion  of  his  oath.  For  when,  by" 
the  leave  of  Hannibal,  he  had  left  the  camp,  he  returned 
soon  after,  to  say  that  he  had  forgotten  something ;  and  then 
again  leaving  the  camp  he  considered  himself  free  from  the 
obligations  of  his  oath,  which  he  was  with  regard  to  the 
words  but  not  the  meaning  of  them;  for  in  a  promise,  what 
you  thought,  and  not  what  you  said,  is  always  to  be  consi 
dered.*  But  our  forefathers  set  us  a  most  eminent  example 
of  justice  towards  an  enemy;  for  when  a  deserter  from 
Pyrrhus  offered  to  the  senate  to  despatch  that  prince  by 
poison,  the  senate  and  C.  Fabricius  delivered  the  traitor  up 
to  Pyrrhus.  Thus  they  disapproved  of  taking  off  by  treachery 
an  enemy  who  was  powerful,  and  was  carrying  on  against 
them  an  aggressive  war. 

Enough  has  now  been  said  respecting  the  duties  connected 
with  warfare  ;  but  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  justice  is  due 

*  As  oaths  are  designed  for  the  security  of  the  imposer,  it  is  manifest 
that  they  must  be  interpreted  and  performed  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
imposer  intends  them  ;  otherwise  they  afford  no  security  to  him.  And  this 
is  the  meaning  and  reason  of  the  rule,  "  jurarc  in  animum  imponentis." — 
Paley's  "  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,"  book  3,  chap.  16. 

Against  the  practice  of  administering  oaths  as  demoralizing,  we  may  instance 
two  authorities.  "  The  effect,"  says  Dymond,  "  of  instituting  oaths  is  to 
diminish  the  practical  obligation  of  simple  affirmation.  The  law  snys  you 
must  speak  tne  truth  when  you  are  upon  your  oath,  which  is  the  same 
thing  as  to  say  that  it  is  less  harm  to  violate  truth  when  you  are  not  on 
your  oath.  The  court  sometimes  reminds  a  witness  that  he  is  upon  oath, 
which  is  equivalent  to  saying,  If  you  were  not  we  should  think  less  of  your 
mendacity.  The  same  lesson  is  inculcated  by  the  assignation  of  penalties 
to  perjury  and  not  to  falsehood."  "  There  is,"  says  Godwin,  in  his 
"  Politic.-il  Justice,"  book  6,  c.  5,  "  no  cause  of  insincerity,  prevarication, 
and  falsehood  more  powerful  than  the  practice  of  administering  oaths  in  a 
court  of  justice.  All  attempts  to  strengthen  the  obligations  of  morality, 
by  fictitious  and  spurious  motives,  will,  in  the  sequel,  be  found  to  have  nc 
tendency  but  to  relax  them." 
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even  to  the  lowest  of  mankind  ;  and  nothing  can  be  lower 
than  the  condition  and  fortune  of  a  slave.  And  yet  those 
prescribe  wisely  who  enjoin  us  to  put  them  upon  the  same 
footing  as  hired  labourers,  obliging  them  to  do  their  work, 
but  giving  them  their  dues.  Now,  as  injustice  may  be  done 
two  ways,  by  force  or  fraud ;  fraud  being  the  property  of  a 
fox,  force  that  of  a  lion  ;  both  are  utterly  repugnant  to 
society,  but  fraud  is  the  more  detestable.  But  in  the  whole 
system  of  villainy,  none  is  more  capital  than  that  of  the  men, 
who,  when  they  most  deceive,  so  manage  as  that  they  may 
seem  to  be  virtuous  men.  Thus  much,  then,  on  the  subject 
of  justice. 

y  XIV.  Let  me  now,  as  I  proposed,  speak  of  beneficence 
and  liberality,  virtues  that  are  the  most  agreeable  to  the 
nature  of  man,  but  which  involve  many  precautionary  con 
siderations.  For,  in  the  first  place,  we  are  to  take  care  lest 
our  kindness  should  hurt  both  those  whom  it  is  meant  to 
assist,  and  others.  In  the  next  place,  it  ought  not  to  exceed 
our  abilities ;  and  it  ought  to  be  rendered  to  each  in 
proportion  to  his  worth.  This  is  the  fundamental  standard 
of  justice  to  which  all  these  things  should  be  referred.  And 
they  who  do  kindnesses  which  prove  of  disservice  to  the 
person  they  pretend  to  oblige,  should  not  be  esteemed 
beneficent  nor  generous,  but  injurious  sycophants.  And  they 
who  injure  one  party  in  order  to  be  liberal  to  another,  are 
guilty  of  the  same  dishonesty  as  if  they  should  appropriate 
to  themselves  what  belongs  to  another.* 
r  Now  many,  and  they  especially  who  are  the  most 
ambitious  after  grandeur  and  glory,  rob  one  party  to  enrich 
another  ;  and  account  themselves  generous  to  their  friends  if 
they  enrich  them  by  whatever  means.  This  is  so  far  from 
being  consistent  with,  that  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to, 
our  duty.  We  should  therefore  take  care  to  practise  that 
kind  of  generosity  that  is  serviceable  to  our  friends,  but 

f  *  "  Liberality  in  princes  is  regarded  as  a  mark  of  beneficence.  But  when 
)t  occurs  that  the  homely  bread  of  the  honest  and  industrious  is  oftea 
thereby  converted  into  delicious  cates  for  the  idle  and  the  prodigal,  we  soon 
retract  our  heedless  praises.  The  regrets  of  a  prince  for  having  lost  a  day 
•were  noble  and  generous,  but  had  he  intended  to  have  spent  it  in  acts  ol 
generosity  to  his  greedy  courtiers,  it  was  better  lost  than  misemployed  aftef 
that  manner." — Hume's  "  Dissertation  on  the  Passions,"  section  2. 
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hurtful  to  none.  Upon  this  principle,  when  Lucius  Sylla 
and  Caius  Caesar  took  property  from  its  just  owners  and 
transferred  it  to  strangers,  in  so  doing  they  ought  not  to  be 
accounted  generous  ;  for  n/Dthing  can  be  generous  that  is  not 
at  the  same  time  just. 

Our  next  part  of  circumspection  is,  that  our  generosity 
never  should  exceed  our  abilities.  For  they  who  are  more 
generous  than  their  circumstances  admit  of  are,  first,  guilty 
in  this,  that  they  wrong  their  relations ;  because  they 
bestow  upon  strangers  those  means  which  they  might,  with 
greater  justice,  give  or  leave  to  those  who  are  nearest  to 
them.  Now  a  generosity  of  this  kind  is  generally  attended 
with  a  lust  to  ravish  and  to  plunder,  in  order  to  be  furnished 
with  the  means  to  give  away.  For  it  is  easy  to  observe,  that 
most  of  them  are  not  so  much  by  nature  generous,  as  they 
are  misled  by  a  kind  of  pride  to  do  a  great  many  tilings  in 
order  that  they  may  seem  to  be  generous ;  which  tilings 
seem  to  spring  not  so  much  from  good  will  as  from  osten 
tation.  Now.  such  a  simulation  is  more  nearly  allied  to 
duplicity  than  to  generosity  or  virtue. 

The  third  head  proposed  was,  that  in  our  generosity  we 
should  have  regard  to  merit ;  and,  consequently,  examine 
both  the  morals  of  the  party  to  whom  we  are  generous,  and 
his  disposition  towards  us,  together  with  the  general  good  of 
society,  and  how  far  he  may  have  already  contributed  to  our 
own  interest.  Could  all  those  considerations  be  united,  it 
were  the  more  desirable  ;  but  the  object  in  whom  is  united 
the  most  numerous  and  the  most  important  of  them,  ought 
to  have  the  greatest  weight  with  us- 

XV.  But  as  we  live  not  with  men  who  are  absolutely 
perfect  and  completely  wise,  but  with  men  who  have  great 
merit  if  they  possess  the  outlines  of  worth,  we  are,  I  think, 
from  thence  to  infer,  that  no  man  is  to  be  neglected  in  whom 
there  appears  any  indication  of  virtue  ;  and  that  each  should 
be  regarded  in  proportion  as  he  is  adorned  with  the  milder 
virtues  of  modesty,  temperance,  and  that  very  justice  of 
which  I  have  so  largely  treated.  For  fortitude  and  greatness 
of  spirit  is  commonly  too  violent  in  a  man  who  is  not  com 
pletely  wise  and  perfect ;  but  the  aforesaid  virtues  seem  to 
belong  more  to  a  good  man. 

Having  said  thus  much  of  morals  :    with  regard  to  tho 
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kindness  which  a  person  expresses  for  us,  our  first  duty  is, 
to  perform  the  most  for  him  by  whom  we  are  most  beloved. 
Now  we  are  to  judge  of  kindness,  not  like  children,  by  a  sort  of 
ardour  of  affection,  but  by  its  stability  and  constancy.  But  if 
its  merits  are  such,  that  we  are  not  to  court  but  to  requite 
the  kindness,  the  greater  ought  our  care  to  be ;  for  there  is 
no  duty  more  indispensable  than  that  of  returning  a  kind 
ness.  Now  if,  as  Hesiod  enjoins,  we  ought,  if  it  is  in  our 
power,  to  repay  what  we  have  received  for  mere  use  with 
interest,  how  ought  we  to  act  when  called  upon  by  kindness  ? 
Are  we  not'  to  imitate  those  fertile  fields  which  yield  far  more 
than  they  have  received  ?  For,  if  we  readily  oblige  those 
who  we  are  in  hopes  will  serve  us,  how  ought  we  to  behave 
towards  those  who  have  served  us  already  ?  For  as 
generosity  is  of  two  kinds,  the  one  conferring  a  favour,  the 
other  repaying  it,  whether  we  confer  it  or  not  is  at  our  own 
option,  but  the  not  repaying  it  is  not  allowable  in  a  good 
man,  provided  he  can  do  so  without  injury  to  any.  Now 
there  are  distinctions  to  be  made  as  to  the  benefits  received ; 
and  it  is  clear  that  the  greatest  return  is  due  in  each  case  to 
the  greatest  obligation.  Meanwhile,  we  are  above  all  things 
to  consider  the  spirit,  the  zeal,  and  the  meaning  with  which 
a  favour  is  conferred.  Fv>r  many  confer  numerous  favours 
with  a  sort  of  recklessness,  without  any  judgment  or  prin 
ciple,  upon  all  mankind  promiscuously,  or  influenced  by  sudden 
perturbation  of  mind,  as  if  by  a  hurricane  :  such  favours  are 
not  to  be  esteemed  so  highly  as  those  which  result  from 
judgment,  consideration,  and  consistency.  But  in  conferring 
or  requiting  kindness,  the  chief  rule  of  our  duty  ought  to  be, 
if  all  other  circumstances  are  equal,  to  confer  most  upon  the 
man  who  stands  in  greatest  need  of  assistance.  The  reverse 
of  this  is  practised  by  the  generality,  who  direct  their  greatest 
services  to  the  man  from  whom  they  hope  the  most,  though 
he  may  stand  in  no  need  of  them. 

XVI.  Now  society  and  alliances  amongst  men  would  be 
best  preserved  if  the  greatest  kindness  should  be  manifested 
where  there  is  the  nearest  relation.  But  we  ought  to  go 
higher,  if  we  are  to  investigate  the  natural  principles  of 
intercourse  and  community  amongst  men.  The  first  is,  that 
which  is  perceived  in  the  society  of  the  whole  human  race, 
and  of  this  the  bond  is  speech  and  reason,  which  by 
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teaching,  learning,  communicating,  debating,  and  judging, 
conciliate  men  together,  and  bind  thi.-m  into  a  kind  of 
natural  society.  There  is  nothing  in  which  we.,  differ  more 
from  the  nature  of  brutes  than  in  this  ;  for  we  very  often 
allow  them  to  have  courage,  as  for  instance,  horses  and 
lions ;  but  we  never  admit  that  they  possess  justice,  equity, 
and  goodness  ;  because  they  are  void  of  reason  and  speech. 
Now  this  is  the  kind  of  society  that  is  most  extensive  with 
mankind  amongst  themselves,  and  it  goes  through  all ;  for 
here_  a  community  of  all  things  that  nature  has  produced  for 
the  common  "use  of  mankind  is  preserved,  so  as  that  they 
may  be  possessed  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  laws  and  civil 
statutes:  of  which  laws  themselves  some  are  to  be  observed  in 
accordance  with  the  Greek  proverb,  "  that  all  things  amongv 
friends  are  to  be  in  common."  Now  this  community  consists 
of  things  which  are  of  that  nature  which,  though  placed 
by  Ennius  under  one  head,  may  be  applied-  to  many.  "  Hi- 
(says  that  author)  who  kindly  shows  the  bewildered  traveller 
the  right  road,  does  as  it  were  light  his  lamp  by  his  own  ; 
which  affords  none  the  less  light  to  himself  after  it  has  lighted 
the  other." 

By  this  single  example  he  sufficiently  enjoins  on  us  to 
perform,  even  to  a '  stranger,  all  the  service  we  can  do 
without  detriment  to  ourselves.  Of  which  service  the 
following  are  common  illustrations  :  "That  we  are  to  debar 
no  man  from  the  running  stream  ;"  "  That  we  are  to  suffer 
any  who  desire  it  to  kindle  fire  at  our  fire  ;"  "  That  we  are  to 
give  faithful  counsel  to  a  person  who  is  in  doubt :"  all  which 
are  particulars  that  are  serviceable  to  the  receiver  without 
being  detrimental  to  the  bestower.  We  are  therefore  to 
practise  them,  and  be  constantly  contributing  somewhat  to 
the  common  good.  As  the  means,  however,  of  each  par 
ticular  person  are  very  confined  and  the  numbers  of  the 
indigent  are  boundless,  our  distributive  generosity  ought  still 
to  be  bounded  by  the  principle  of  Ennius, — "it  nevertheless 
gives  light  to  one's  self," — that  we  may  still  be  possessed  of 
the  means  to  be  generous  to  our  friends. 

XVII.  Now  the  degrees  of  human  society  are  many. 
For,  to  quit  the  foregoing  unbounded  kind,  there  is  one  more 
confined,  which  consists  of  men  of  the  same  race,  nation, 
und  language,  by  which  people  are  more  intimately  connected 
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nmong  themselves.  A  more  contracted  society  than  that 
consists  of  men  inhabiting  the  same  city;  for  many  things 
are.  in  common  among  fellow  citizens,  such  as  their  forum, 
their  temples,  their  porticoes,  their  streets,  their  laws,  their 
rites,  their  courts  of  justice,  their  trials,  not  to  mention  their 
Customs,  and  intimacies,  with  a  great  number  of  particular 
dealings  and  intercourses  of  numbers  with  numbers.  There 
is  a  still  more  contracted  degree  of  society,  which  is  that 
of  relatives ;  and  this  closes,  in  a  narrow  point,  the  unbounded 
general  association  of  the  human  race. 

For,  as  it  is  a  common  natural  principle  among  all  animated 
beings  that  they  have  a  desire  to  propagate  their  own  species, 
the  first  principle  of  society  consists  in  the  marriage  tie,  the 
next  iu  children,  the  next  in  a  family  within  one  roof,  where 
everything  is  in  common.  This  society  gives  rise  to  the 
city,  and  is,  as  it  were,  the  nursery  of  the  commonwealth. 
Next  follows  the  connexion  of  brotherhood,  next  that  of 
cousins,  in  their  different  degrees;  and,  when  they  grow  too 
numerous  to  be  contained  under  one  roof,  they  are  trans 
planted  to  different  dwellings,  as  it  were  to  so  many  colonies. 
Then  follow  marriages  and  alliances,  whence  spring  more 
numerous  relationships.  The  descendants,  by  this  propa 
gation,  form  the  origin  of  commonwealths;  .but  the  ties  and 
affections  of  blood  bind  mankind  by  affection.* 
^  For  there  is  something  very  powerful  in  having  the  monu- 

^  •  "  Families  are  so  many  centres  of  attraction,  which  preserve  mankind 
from  being  scattered  and  dissipated  by  the  repulsive  powers  of  selfishness. 
The  order  of  nature  is  evermore  from  particulars  to  generals.  As  in  the 
operations  of  intellect  we  proceed  from  the  contemplation  of  individuals  to 
the  formation  of  general  abstractions,  so  in  the  development  of  the 
passions,  in  like  manner  we  advance  from  private  to  public  affections  ;  from 
the  love  of  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters,  to  those  more  expanded  regards 
which  embrace  the  immense  society  of  human  kind." — Robert  Hall's 
"Sermon  ori  Modern  Infidelity."  In  apparent  opposition  to  this  view 
stands  the  theory  of  President  Edwards,  which  was  afterwards  extensively 
adopted  in  an  aggravated  form.  "  True  virtue,  according  to  him,  (says 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  "  Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy,")  consists  iu 
benevolence,  or  love  to  being  « in  general,'  which  he  afterwards  limits  to 
'intelligent  being,'  though  sentient  would  have  involved  a  more  reasonable 
limitation.  This  good  will  is  felt  towards  a  particular  being,  first  in 
proportion  to  his  degree  of  existence,  ('  for,'  says  he, '  that  which  is  great 
has  more  existence,  and  is  farther  from  nothing  than  that  which  is  little,') 
and  secondly,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  that  particular  being 
/eels  benevolence  to  others."  Perhaps  the  ablest  refutation  of  thewi 
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meuts  of  our  ancestors  the  same,  in  practising  the  sama 
religious  rites,  and  in  having  the  same  places  of-  interment. 
But  amongst  all  the  degrees  of  society,  none  is  more  excel- 

principles  in  a  brief  compass  is  found  in  the  following  note  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  Hall  in  the  Sermon  above  quoted. 

"It  is  somewhat  singular  that  many  of  the  fashionable  infidels  have 
hit  upon  a  definition  of  virtue  which  perfectly  coincides  with  that  of  certain 
metaphysical  divines  in  America,  first  invented  and  defended  by  that  most 
acute  reasoner,  JONATHAN  EDWAKDS.  They  both  place  virtue  exclusively 
in  a  {Kission  for  the  general  good  ;  or,  as  Mr.  Edwards  expresses  it,  love  to 
being  in  general ;  so  that  our  love  is  always  to  be  proportioned  to  the 
magnitude  of  its  object  in  the  scale  of  being  :  which  is  liable  to  the 
objections  I  have  already  stated,  as  well  as  to  many  others  which  the  limits  i 
of  this  note  will  not  permit  me  to  enumerate.  Let  it  suffice  to  remark, 
(1.)  That  virtue,  on  these  principles,  is  an  utter  impossibility  :  for  the 
system  of  being,  comprehending  the  great  Supreme,  is  infinite :  and, 
therefore,  to  maintain  the  proper  proportion,  the  force  of  particular  attach 
ment  must  be  infinitely  less  than  the  passion  for  the  general  good  ;  but  the 
limits  of  the  human  mind  are  not  capable  of  any  emotion  so  infinitely 
different  in  degree.  (2.)  Since  our  viewi  of  the  extent  of  the  universe 
are  capable  of  perpetual  enlargement,  admitting  the  sum  of  existence  is 
ever  the  same,  we  must  return  back  art  each  step  to  diminish  the  strength  of 
particular  affections,  or  they  will  become  disproportionate,  and  conse 
quently,  on  these  principles,  vicious  ;  so  that  the  balance  must  be  con 
tinually  fluctuating,  by  the  weights  being  taken  out  of  one  scale  and  put 
into  the  other.  (3.)  If  virtue  consist  exclusively  in  love  to  being  in 
general,  or  attachment  to  the  general  good,  the  particular  affections  are,  to 
every  purpose  of  virtue,  useless,  and  even  pernicious  ;  for  their  immediate, 
nay,  their  necessary  tendency  is  to  attract  to  their  objects  a  proportion  of 
attention  which  far  exceeds  their  comparative  value  in  the  general  scale. 
To  allege  that  the  general  ijood  is  promoted  by  them,  will  be  of  no 
advantage  to  the  defence  of  this  system,  but  the  contrary,  by  confessing 
that  a  greater  sum  of  happiness  is  attained  by  a  deviation  from,  than  .in 
adherence  to,  its  principles  ;  unless  its  advocates  mean  by  the  love  of 
being  in  general  the  same  thing  as  the  private  affections,  which  is  to 
confound  all  the  distinctions  of  language,  as  well  as  all  the  operations  of 
mind.  Let  it  be  remembered,  we  have  no  dispute  respecting  what  is  the 
ultimate  end  of  virtue,  which  is  allowed  on  both  sides  to  be  the  greatest 
sum  of  happiness  in  the  universe.  The  question  is  merely,  what  is  virtue 
itself?  or,  in  other  words,  what  are  the  means  appointed  for  the  attainment 
of  that  end  ? 

"  There  is  little  doubt,  from  some  parts  of  Mr.  Godwin's  work,  entitled, 
*  Political  Justice,'  as  well  as  from  his  early  habits  of  reading,  that  he  wa» 
indebted  to  Mr.  Edwards  for  his  principal  arguments  against  the  private 
affections  ;  though,  with  a  daring  consistency,  he  has  pursued  his  principles 
to  an  extreme  from  which  that  most  excellent  man  would  have  revolted 
with  horror.  The  fundamental  error  of  the  whole  system  arose,  a»  1 
conceive,  from  a  mistaken  pursuit  of  simplicity  :  from  a  wish  to  construct 
a  moral  system,  without  leaving  sufficient  scope  for  the  infinite  variety  of 
moral  phenomena  and  mental  combination  ;  in  consequence  of  which  its 
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lent,  none  more  stable,  than  when  worthy  men,  through  a 
similarity  of  manners,  are  intimately  connected  together;  for, 
as  I  have  often  said,  even  when  we  discern  the  honestum  in 
another  it  touches  us,  and  makes  us  friends  to  the  man  in 
whom  it  resides. 

Now,  though  virtue  of  every  kind  attracts  and  charms  us 
to  the  love  of  those  who  possess  it,  yet  that  love  is  strongest 
that  is  effected  by  justice  and  generosity.  For  nothing  is 
more  lovely,  nothing  is  more  binding,  than  a  similarity  of 
good  dispositions;*  because  amongst  those  whose  pursuits 
and  pleasures  are  the  same,  every  man  is  pleased  as  much 
with  another  as  he  is  with  himself,  and  that  is  effected  which 
Pythagoras  chiefly  contemplates  in  friendship,  "that  many 
become  one."  A  strong  community  is  likewise  effected  by 
good  offices  mutually  conferred  and  received;  and,  provided 
these  be  reciprocal  and  agreeable,  those  amongst  whom  they 
happen  are  bound  together  in  close  association. 

advocates  were  induced  to  place  virtue  exclusively  in  some  one  disposition 
of  mind  :  and,  since  the  passion  for  the  general  good  is  undeniably  the 
noblest  and  most  extensive  of  all  others,  when  it  was  once  resolved  to  place 
virtue  in  any  one  thing,  there  remained  little  room  to  hesitate  which  should 
be  preferred.  It  might  have  been  worth  while  to  reflect,  that  in  the  natural 
world  there  are  two  kinds  of  attraction  ;  one,  which  holds  the  several  parts 
of  individual  bodies  in  contact  ;  another,  which  maintains  the  union  of 
bodies  themselves  with  the  general  system  :  and  that,  though  the  union  in 
the  former  case  is  much  more  intimate  than  in  the  latter,  each  is  equally 
essential  to  the  order  of  the  world.  Similar  to  this  is  the  relation  which 
the  public  and  private  affections  bear  to  each  other,  and  their  use  in  the 
moral  system. 

*  "  Friendship,  founded  on  the  principles  of  worldly  morality,  recognised 
by  virtuous  heathens,  such  as  that  which  subsisted  between  Atticus  and 
Cicero — which  the  last  of  these  illustrious  men  has  rendered  immortal — is 
fitted  to  survive  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life ;  but  it  belongs  only  to 
n  union  founded  on  religion,  to  continue  through  an  endless  duration.  The 
former  of  these  stood  the  shock  of  conflicting  opinions,  and  of  a  revolution 
that  shook  the  world;  the  latter  is  destined  to  survive  when  the  heavens 
are  no  more,  and  to  spring  fresh  from  the  ashes  of  the  universe.  The 
former  possessed  all  the  stability  which  is  possible  to  sublunary  things  ;  the 
latter  partakes  of  the  eternity  of  God.  Friendship, -founded  on  worldly 
principles,  is  natural,  and,  though  composed  of  the  best  elements  of  nature, 
is  not  exempt  from  its  mutability  and  frailty ;  the  latter  is  spiritual,  and, 
therefore,  unchanging  and  imperishable.  The  friendship  which  is  founded 
on  kindred  tastes  and  congenial  habits,  apart  from  piety,  is  permitted  by 
the  benignity  of  Providence  to  embellish  a  world,  which,  with  all  its  magni 
ficence  and  beauty,  will  shortly  pass  away ;  that  which  has  religion  for  its 
basis,  will  ere  long  be  transplanted,  in  order  to  adorn  the  paradise  of  Ctal." 
—Robert  Hall's  «  Sermon  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Ryland." 
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But  when  you  view  everything  with  reason  and  reflection, 
of  all  connections  none  is  more  weighty,  none  is  more  dear, 
than  that  between  every  individual  and  his  country.  Our 
parents  are  dear  to  us;  our  children,  our  kinsmen,  our 
friends,  are  dear  to  us;  but  our  country  comprehends  alone 
all  the  endearments  of  us  all.  For  which  what  good  man 
would  hesitate  to  die  if  he  could  do  her  service  ?  The  more 
execrably  unnatural,  therefore,  are  they  who  wound  their 
country  by  every  species  of  guilt,  und  who  are  now,  and 
have  been,  employed  in  her  utter  destruction.  But  were  a 
computation  or  comparison  set  up,  of  those  objects  to  which 
our  chief  duty  should  be  paid,  the  principal  are  our  country 
and  our  parents,  by  whose  services  we  are  laid  under  the 
strongest  obligations;  the  next  are  our  children  and  entire 
family,  who  depend  upon  us  alone,  without  having  any  other 
refuge;  the  next  our  agreeable  kinsmen,  who  generally  share 
our  fortune  in  common.  The  necessary  supports  of  life, 
therefore,  are  due  chiefly  to  those  I  have  already  mentioned  ; 
but  the  mutual  intercourses  of  life,  counsels,  discourses,  ex 
hortations,  consultations,  and  even  sometimes  reproofs,  flourish 
chiefly  in  friendships,  and  those  friendships  are  the  mos*. 
agreeable  that  are  cemented  by  a  similarity  of  manners. 

XVIII.  But  in  performing  all  those  duties  we  are  care 
fully  to  consider  what  is  most  necessary  to  each,  and  what 
every  one  of  them  could  or  could  not  attain  even  without  us. 
Thus  the  relative  claims  of  relationship  and  of  circumstances 
will  not  always  be  identical.  Some  duties  are  owing  to  some 
more  than  to  others.  For  instance,  you  are  sooner  to  help 
your  neighbour  to  house  his  corn,  than  your  brother  or  your 
friend;  but  if  a  cause  be  on  trial,  you  are  to  take  part  with 
your  kinsman,  or  your  friend,  rather  than  with  your  neigh 
bour.  These  considerations,  therefore,  and  the  like,  ought 
to  be  carefully  observed  in  every  duty;  and  custom  and 
practice  should  be  attained,  that  we  may  be  able  to  be  correct 
assessors  of  our  duties,  and,  by  adding  or  subtracting,  to  strike 
the  balance,  by  which  we  may  see  the  proportion  to  which 
every  party  is  entitled. 

But  as  neither  physicians,  nor  generals,  nor  orators,  how 
ever  perfect  they  may  be  in  the  theory  of  their  art,  can  ever 
perform  anything  that  is  highly  praiseworthy,  without  expe 
rience  and  practice,  so  rules  have  indeed  been  laid  dov.ra  for  tho 
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observation  of  duties,  as  I  myself  am  doing ;  but  the  import 
ance  of  the  matter  demands  experience  and  practice.  I  have 
now,  I  think,  sufficiently  treated  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
honestum,  which  gives  the  fitness  to  our  duties,  arises  from 
those  matters  that  come  within  the  rights  of  human  society. 

It  must  be  understood,  however,  at  the  same  time,  that 
when  the  four  springs  from  which  virtue  and  honesty,  arise 
are  laid  open,  that  which  is  done  with  a  lofty  spirit,  and  one 
which  scorns  ordinary  interests,  appears  the  most  noble. 
Therefore  the  most  natural  of  all  reproaches  is  somewhat  of 
the  following  kind:— 

Young  men,  ye  cany  but  the  souls  of  women; 
That  woman  of  a  man. 

Or  somewhat  of  the  following  kind: — 

Salmacis,  give  me  spoils  without  toil  or  danger. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  our  praises,  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but 
actions  performed  with  magnanimity,  with  fortitude,  aiid 
virtue,  we  eulogize  in  a  loftier  style.  From  hence  Marathon, 
Salamis,  Plataea,  Thermopylae,  Leuctra,  have  become  the  field 
of  rhetoricians;  and  amongst  ourselves,  Codes,  the  Decii,  the 
two  Scipios,  Cneius  and  Publius,  Marcus  Marcellus,  and  a 
great  many  others.  Indeed,  the  Roman  people  in  general 
are  distinguished  above  all  by  elevation  of  spirit;  and  their 
fondness  for  military  glory  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  we 
generally  see  their  statues  dressed  in  warlike  habits. 

XIX.  But  that  magnanimity  which  is  discovered  in  toils 
and  dangers,  if  it  be  devoid  of  justice,  and  contend  not  for 
the  public  good,  but  for  selfish  interest,  is  blameable  ;  for, 
so  far  from  being  a  mark  of  virtue,  it  is  rather  that  of  a 
barbarity  which  is  repulsive  to  all  humanity.  By  the  Stoics, 
therefore,  fortitude  is  rightly  defined,  when  they  call  it 
"valour  fighting  on  the  side  of  justice."  No  man,  there 
fore,  who  has  acquired  the  reputation  of  fortitude,  attained 
his  glory  by  deceit  and  malice;  for  nothing  that  is  devoid 
of  justice  can  be  a  virtue. 

It  is,  therefore,  finely  said  by  Plato,  that  not  only  the 
knowledge  that  is  apart  from  justice  deserves  the  appellation 
of  cunning  rather  than  wisdom,  but  also  a  mind  that  is  ready 
to  encounter  danger,  if  it  is  animated  by  private  interest,  and 
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not  public  utility,  deserves  the  character  of  audaciousness 
rather  than  of  fortitude.  We,  therefore,  require  that  all  men 
of  courage  and  magnanimity  should  be  at  the  same  time 
men  of  virtue  and  of  simplicity,  lovers  of  truth,  and  by 
no  means  deceitful ;  for  these  qualities  are  the.  main  glory  of 
justice. 

But  there  is  one  painful  consideration,  that  obstinacy,  and 
an  undue  ambition  for  power,  naturally  spring  up  from  this 
elevation  and  greatness  of  spirit;  for,  as  Plato  tells  us,  the 
entire  character  of  the  Lacedemonians  was  inflamed  with 
the  desire  of  conquest.  Thus  the  man  who  is  most  distin 
guished  by  his  magnanimity,  is  most  desirous  of  being  the 
leading,  or  rather  the  only  potentate  of  all.  Now,  it  is  a 
difficult  matter,  when  you  desire  to  be  superior  to  all  others, 
to  preserve  that  equability  which  is  the  characteristic  01 
justice.  Hence  it  is  that  such  men  will  not  suffer  themselves 
to  be  thwarted  in  a  debate,  nor  by  any  public  and  lawful 
authority;  and  in  public  matters  they  are  commonly  guilty 
of  corruption  and  faction,  in  order  to  grasp  at  as  great 
power  as  possible;  and  they  choose  to  be  superior  by  means 
offeree,  rather  than  equals  by  justice.  But  the  more  diffi 
cult  the  matter  is,  it  is  the  more  glorious;  for  there  is  no 
.conjuncture  which  ought  to  be  unconnected  with  justice. 

They,  therefore,  who  oppose,  not  they  who  commit,  in 
justice  are  to  be  deemed  brave  and  magnanimous.  Now, 
genuine  and  well-considered  magnanimity  judges  that  the 
honestum,  which  is  nature's  chief  aim,  consists  in  realities 
nnd  not  in  mere  glory,  and  rather  chooses  to  be  than  to 
seem  pre-eminent:  for  the  man  who  is  swayed  by  the  pre 
judices  of  an  ignorant  rabble  is  not  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  great;  but  the  man  of  a  spirit  the  most  elevated,  through 
the  desire  of  glory,  is  the  most  easily  impelled  into  acts  of 
injustice.  This  is,  indeed,  a  slippery  situation;  for  scarcely 
can  there  be  found  a  man  who,  after  enduring  trials  and 
encountering  dangers,  does  not  pant  for  popularity  as  the 
reward  of  his  exploits.* 

*  "  It  must  be  strongly  impressed  upon  our  minds,"  says  Dr.  Johnson, 
"  that  virtue  is  not  to  be  pursued  as  one  of  the  means  to  fame,  but  fame  to 
be  accepted  as  the  only  recompence  which  mortals  can  bestow  on  virtue — 
to  be  accepted  with  complacence,  but  not  sought  with  eagerness.  The  true 
satisfaction  which  ia  to  be  drawn  from  the  consciousness  that  we  shall  shar* 
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XX.  A  spirit  altogether  brave  and  elevated  is  chiefly  dis 
cernible  by  two  characters.  The  first  consists  in  a  low  estimate 
of  mere  outward  circumstances,  since  it  is  convinced  that  a 
man  ought  to  admire,  desire,  or  court  nothing  but  what  is 
virtuous  and  becoming;  and  that  he  ought  to  succumb  to  no 
man,  nor  to  any  perturbation  either  of  spirit  or  fortune.* 
The  other  thing  is,  that  possessed  of  such  a  spirit  as  I  have 
just  mentioned,  you  should  perform  actions  which  are  great 
and  of  the  greatest  utility,  but  extremely  arduous,  full  of 
difficulties  and  danger  both  to  life  and  the  many  things 
which  pertain  to  life. 

In  the  latter  of  those  two  characters  consist  all  the  glory, 
the  majesty,  and,  I  add,  the  utility;  but  the  causes  and  the 
efficient  means  that  form  great  men  is  in  the  former,  which 
contains  the  principles  that  elevate  the  soul,  and  gives  it  a 
contempt  for  temporary  considerations.  Now,  this  very  excel 
lence  consists  in  two  particulars:  you  are  to  deem  that  only  to 
be  good  that  is  virtuous ;  and  that  you  be  free  from  all  mental 
irregularity.  For  .we  are  to  look  upon  it  as  the  character  of 
A  noble  and  an  elevated  soul,  to  slight  all  those  considerations 
that  the  generality  of  mankind  account  great  and  glorious, 
and  to  despise  them,  upon  firm  and  durable  principles;  while 
strength  of  mind,  and  greatness  of  resolution,  are  discerned  iu 
bearing  those  calamities  which,  in  the  course  of  man's  life, 
are  many  and  various,  so  as  not  to  be  driven  from  your  na 
tural  disposition,  nor  from  the  dignity  of  a  wise  man:  for 
it  is  not  consistent  that  he  who  is  not  subdued  by  fear  should 
be  subjugated  by  passion  ;  nor  that  he  who  has  shown  him 
self  invincible  by  toil,  should  be  conquered  by  pleasure.f 
Wherefore,  we  ought  to  watch  and  avoid  the  love  of  money : 

the  attention  of  future  times,  must  arise  from  the  hope  that  with  our  name 
our  virtues  will  be  propagated,  and  that  those  whom  we  cannot  benefit  in 
our  lives  may  receive  instruction  from  our  examples,  and  incitement  from 
our  renown." — Rambler. 

*  "  It  is  the  business  of  moralists  to  detect  the  frauds  of  fortune,  and  to 
show  that  she  imposes  upon  the  careless  eye  by  a  quick  succession  of 
shadows,  which  will  sink  to  nothing  in  the  gripe;  that  she  disguises  life  in 
extrinsic  ornaments,  which  serve  only  for  show,  and  are  laid  aside  in  the 
hours  of  solitude  and  of  pleasure ;  and  that  when  greatness  aspires  either  to 
felicity  or  to  wisdom,  it  shakes  off  those  distinctions  which  dazzle  the  gazer 
and  awe  the  suppliant." — Dr.  Johnson. 

t  "  Be  not  a  Hercules /urens  abroad,  and  a  poltroon  within  thyself.  To 
«hnse  out  enemies  out  of  the  field,  and  be  led  captive  by  our  vices;  to  ben* 
D  2 
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'  for  nothing  so  truly  characterizes  a  narrow,  grovelling  dispo 
sition  as  to  love  riches  ;*  and  nothing  is  more  noble  and  more 
exalted  than  to  despise  riches  if  you  have  them  not,  and  if 
you  have  them,  to  employ  them  in  beneficence  and  libe- 
rality.j 

An  inordinate  passion  for  glory,  as  I  have  already  ob 
served,  is  likewise  to  be  guarded  against;  for  it  deprives  us 
of  liberty,  the  only  prize  for  which  men  of  elevated  senti 
ments  ought  to  contend.  Power  is  so  far  from  being  desirable 
in  itself,  that  it  sometimes  ought  to  be  refused,  and  some 
times  to  be  resigned.  We  should  likewise  be  free  from  all 
disorders  of  the  mind,  from  all  violent  passion  and  fear,  as 
well  as  languor,  voluptuousness,  and  anger,  that  we  may 
possess  that  tranquillity  and  security  which  confer  alike 
consistency  and  dignity.  Now,  many  there  are,  and  have 
been,  who,  courting  that  tranquillity  which  I  have  mentioned 
here,  liave  withdrawn  themselves  from  public  affairs  and  taken 
refuge  in  retirement.  Amongst  these,  some  of  the  noblest 
and  most  leading  of  our  philosophers;!  and  some  persons, 
of  strict  and  grave  dispositions,  were  unable  to  bear  with 
the  manners  either  of  the  people  or  their  rulers;  and  some 
have  lived  in  the  country,  amusing  themselves  with  the 
management  of  their  private  affairs.  Their  aim  was  the  • 
same  as  that  of  the  powerful,  that  they  might  enjoy  their 
liberty,  without  wanting  anything  or  obeying  any  person ; 
for  the  essence  of  liberty  is  to  live  just  as  you  please. 

down  our  foes,  and  fall  down  to  our  concupiscences,  are  solecisms  in  moral 
schools,  and  no  laurel  attends  them." — Sir  Thomas  Browne's  "  Christian 
Morals." 

-  •  "  To  me  avarice  seems  not  so  much  a  vice  as  a  deplorable  piece  of 
madness.  To  conceive  ourselves  urinals,  or  he  persuaded  that  we  are  dead, 
is  not  so  ridiculous,  nor  so  many  degrees  beyond  the  power  of  hellsbore,  as 
this.  The  opinions  of  theory,  and  positions  of  men,  are  not  so  void  of 
reason  as  their  practised  conclusions.  Some  have  held  that  snow  is  black, 
that  the  earth  moves,  that  the  soul  is  air,  fire,  water;  but  all  this  is  phi 
losophy,  and  there  is  no  delirium  if  we  do  but  speculate  the  folly  and  indis 
putable  dotage  ot  avarice  to  that  subterraneous  idol  and  go]  of  the  earth." — 
Sir  Thomas  Browne's  "  Religio  Medici." 

t  "  A  reader,  of  very  ordinary  erudition,"  says  Guthrie,  "  may  easily  per 
ceive  how  greatly  the  best  historians  and  poets  amongst  the  Romans  were 
indebted  to  this  and  the  foregoing  chapter,  which  have  served  as  a  common 
place  for  their  finest  sentiments." 

J  Such  as  Pythagoras,  Democritus,  Anaxagoras,  Socrates,  Plato,  An* 
totie,  Zeno,  Epicurua,  &  o. 
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f  XXI.  Therefore,  as  the  object  of  those'who  are  ambitious 
for  power,  and  of  those  who  court  retirement,  and  whom  I 
have  just  now  described,  is  the  sarne,  the  former  imagine 
they  can  attain  it  if  they  are  possessed  of  great  resources, 
and  the  latter,  if  they  can  be  contented  with  their  own, 
and  with  little.  In  this  matter,  the  sentiments  of  neither  arc 
to  be  absolutely  rejected.  But  a  life  of  retirement  is  more 
easy,  more  safe,  less  tiresome,  and  less  troublesome  than  any 
ether;  wlri'e  the  life  of  those  who  apply  themselves  to  the 
affairs  of  government,  and  to  the  management  of  a  state, 
is  more  beneficial  to  mankind,  and  more  conducive  to  glory 
and  renown. 

i  Allowances,  therefore,  are  to  be  made  for  those  who  having 
no  management  in  public  matters,  with  an  excellent  genius, 
give  themselves  up  to  learning;  and  to  those  who  being 
hindered  by  feebleness  of  health,  or  for  some  very  weighty 
reason,  retire  from  affairs  of  government,  and  leave  to  others 
the  power  and  the  honour  of  the  administration:  but  Avhen 
men,  who  have  no  such  excuses,  say  that  they  despise  that 
power  and  those  offices  which  most  admire,  such  men  are 
so  far  from  deserving  praise  that  they  incur  censure.  It  is 
difficult  to  condemn  their  judgment  in  despising  and  under 
valuing  popularity;  but  then  they  seem  to  dread  the  toils 
and  troubles  of  affronts  and  repulses  as  involving  ignominy 
nnd  infamy.  For  some  there  are  who,  in  opposite  matters, 
are  very  inconsistent  with  themselves;  they  spurn  most 
rigidly  at  pleasure,  but  they  droop  in  pain;  they  despise 
glory,  but  sink  under  unpopularity;  and  that,  too,  with  no 
little  inconsistency. 

But  the  men  who  inherit  from  nature  appliances  for 
government  ought,  laying  aside  all  excuses,  to  undertake  the 
discharge  of  all  public  offices  and  the  management  of  state 
affairs;  for  neither  can  a  state  be  governed,  nor  can  magna 
nimity  display  itself,  by  any  other  means.  I  am  not,  however, 
sure  whether  those  who  undertake  the  management  of  public 
affairs  ought  not  to  be  equally  distinguished  by  magnanimity 
as  philosophers,  if  not  more  so,  and  impressed  with  a  con 
tempt  of  common  affairs  and  to  possess  that  tranquillity, 
that  calm  of  mind,  1  have  so  much  recommended;  I  mean, 
if  they  wish  to  live  without  anxiety,  with  dignity  and 
consistency. 
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This  may  be  the  more  easily  practised  by  philosophers, 
because  in  their  lives  there  is  less  exposed  for  fortune  to 
strike  at;  because  their  necessities  are  more  contracted;  and 
because,  if  anything  adverse  should  happen,  they  cannot  fall 
so  heavily.  It  is  not,  therefore,  without  reason,  that  in  the 
mind  of  those  who  undertake  the  management  of  public 
affairs,  more  violent  passions  are  excited,  and  mightier  mat 
ters  are  to  be  attempted,  than  by  those  who  are  retired; 
they,  therefore,  ought  to  possess  greater  elevation  of  spirit, 
and  freedom  from  disquiets.  But,  whoever  enters  upon  public 
life  ought  to  take  care  that  the  question,  how  far  the  measure 
is  virtuous,  be  not  his  sole  consideration,  but  also  how  far 
he  may  have  the  means  of  carrying  it  into  execution.  In 
this  he  is  chiefly  to  take  care  that  through  indolence  he  do 
not  meanly  despond,  nor  through  eagerness  too  much  pre 
sume.  Thus,  in  all  affairs,  before  you  undertake  them,  a 
diligent  preparation  should  be  entered  into. 

XXII.  But,  since  most  persons  are  of  opinion  that  the 
achievements  of  war  are  more  glorious  than  civil  affairs, 
this  judgment  need?  to  be  restricted:  for  many,  as  generally 
is  the  case  with  high  minds  and  enterprising  spirits,  espe 
cially  if  they  are  adapted  to  military  life  and  are  fond  of 
warlike,  achievements,  have  often  sought  opportunities  of 
war  from  their  fondness  for  glory;  but  if  we  are  willing  to 
judge  truly,  many  are  the  civil  employments  of  greater  im 
portance,  and  of  more  renown,  than  the  military. 

For  though  Themistocles  is  justly  praised — his  name  is 
now  more  illustrious  than  that  of  Solon,  and  his  glorious 
victory  at  Salamis  is  mentioned  preferably  to  the  policy  of 
Solon,  by  which  he  first  confirmed  the  power  of  the  Areopagus 
— the  one  should  not  be  considered  more  illustrious  than 
the  other;  for  the  one  availed  his  country  only  for  once — the 
other  is  lastingly  advantageous;  because  by  it  the  laws  of 
the  Athenians,  and  the  institutions  of  their  ancestors,  arc- 
preserved.  Now,  Themistocles  could  not  have  stated  any 
respect  in  which  he  benefited  the  Areopagus,  but  the  former 
might  with  truth  declare  that  Themistocles  had  been  advan 
taged  by  him ;  for  the  war  was  carried  on  by  the  counsels  of 
that  senate  which  was  constituted  by  Solon. 
I  We  may  make  the  same  observation  with  regard  to- 
Pausanias  acd  Lysander  amongst  the  Lacedemonians ;  for  alt 
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the  addition  of  empire  which  their  conquests  are  supposed  to 
have  brought  to  their  country  is  not  to  be  compared  to  the 
laws  and  economy  of  Lycurgus  ;  for  indeed,  owing  to  these 
very  causes  they  had  armies  more  subordinate  and  courageous. 
In  my  eyes,  Marcus  Scaurus  (who  flourished  when  I  was  but 
A  boy)  was  not  inferior  to  Caius  Marius ;  nor,  after  I  came 
to  have  a  concern  in  the  government,  Quintus  Catulus  to 
Cneius  Pompey.  An  army  abroad  is  but  of  small  service 
unless  there  be  a  wise  administration  at  home.  Nor  did 
that  good  man  and  great  general,  Africanus,  perform  a  more 
important  service  to  his  country  when  he  razed  Numantia, 
than  did  that  private  citizen,  P.  Nasica,  when  at  the  same 
period  he  killed  Tiberius  Gracchus.  An  action  which  it 
is  true  was  not  merely  of  a  civil  nature;  for  it  approaches* 
to .  a  military  character,  as  being  the  result  of  force  and 
courage  ;  but  it  was  an  action  performed  without  an  army, 
and  from  political  considerations. 

That  state  described  by  the  following  line  is  best  for  a 
country,  for  which  I  understand  that  I  am  abused  by  the 
wicked  and  malicious : 

Arms  to  the  gown,  and  laurels  yield  to  lore.* 

For,  not  to  mention  other  persons,  when  I  was  at  the 
helm  of  government  did  not  "arms  yield  to  the  gown?" 
For  never  did  our  country  know  a  time  of  more  threatening 
danger  or  more  profound  tranquillity;  so  quickly,  through 
my  counsel  and  my  diligence,  did  the  arms  of  our  most  pro 
fligate  fellow  citizens  drop  of  themselves  out  of  their  hands. 
What  so  great  exploit  as  this  was  ever  performed  in  wai, 
or  what  triumph  can  be  compared  with  it  ? 

The  inheritance  of  my  glory  and  the  imitation  of  my 
actions  are  to  descend  to  you,  my  son  Marcus,  therefore  it 
is  allowable  for  me  to  boast  in  writing  to  you.  It  is,  how 
ever,  certain  that  Pompey,  who  was  possessed  of  much 
military  glory,  paid  this  tribute  to  me,  in  the  hearing  of 
many,  that  in  vain  would  he  have  returned  to  his  third 

•  Orig.  Ccdant  arma  toga:,  concedat  lanrea  lingua;.  The  author  is 
here  speaking  of  hia  conduct  in  suppressing  Catiline's  conspiracy. 
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triumph,  had  not  my  public  services  preserved  the  place 
in  which  he  was  to  celebrate  it.  The  examples  of  civil 
courage  are  therefore  no  less  meritorious  than  those  of  mili 
tary  ;  and  they  require  a  greater  share  of  zeal  and  labour 
than  the  latter. 

XXIII.  Now  all  that  excellence  which  springs  from  a 
i'ofty  and  noble  nature  is  altogether  produced  by  the  mental 
and  not  by  the  corporeal  powers.*  Meanwhile,  the  body 
ought  to  be  kept  in  such  action  and  order,  as  that  it  may  be 
always  ready  to  obey  the  dictates  of  reason  and  wisdom,  in 
carrying  them  into  execution,  and  in  persevering  under 
hardships.  But  with  regard  to  that  honcstum  we  are  treating 
of,  it  consists  wholly  in  the  thoughtful  application  of  the 
mind  ;  by  which  the  civilians  who  preside  over  public  affairs 
are  equally  serviceable  to  their  country  as  they  who  wage 
wars.  For  it  often  happens  that  by  such  counsels  wars  are 
either  not  entered  into,  or  they  are -brought  to  a  termination  ; 
sometimes  they  are  even  undertaken,  as  the  third  Punic  war 
was  by  the  advice  of  Marcus  Cato,  whose  authority  was 
powerful,  even  after  he  was  dead. 

*  "  As  a  previous  observation,  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  very  much 
depends  on  the  constitution  of  the  body.  It  would  be  for  physiologists 
to  explain,  if  it  were  explicable,  the  manner  in  which  corporeal  organization 
affects  the  mind.  I  only  assume  it  as  a  fact,  that  there  is  in  the  material 
construction  of  some  persons,  much  more  than  of  others,  some  quality 
which  augments,  if  it  do  not  create,  both  the  stability  of  their  resolution 
and  the  energy  of  their  active  tendencies.  There  is  something  that,  like 
the  ligatures  which  one  class  of  the  Olympic  combatants  bound  on  their 
hands  and  wrists,  braces  round,'  if  I  may  so  describe  it,  and  compresses 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  giving  them  a  steady  forcible,  spring  and  reaction, 
which  they  would  presently  lose  if  they  could  be  transferred  into  a  consti 
tution  of  soft,  yielding,  treacherous  debility.  The  action  of  strong  character 
seems  to  demand  scmcthing  firm  in  its  material  basis,  as  massive  engines 
require,  for  their  weight  and  for  their  working,  to  be  fixed  on  a  solid  foun 
dation.  Accordingly,  I  believe  it  would  be  found  that  a  majority  of  the 
persons  most  remarkable  for  decisive  character  have  possessed  great  consti 
tutional  physical  firmness.  I  do  not  mean  an  exemption  from  disease  and 
pain,  nor  any  certiiin  measure  of  mechanical  strength,  but  a  tone  of  vigour, 
the  opposite  to  lassitude,  and  adapted  to  great  exertion  and  endurance. 
This  is  clearly  evinced  in  respect  to  many  of  them,  by  the  prodigious  labours 
and  deprivations  which  they  have  borne  in  prosecuting  their  designs.  The 
physical  nature  has  seemed  a  proud  ally  of  the  moral  one,  and,  with  a 
hardness  that  would  never  shrink,  has  sustained  the  energy  that  could  never 
remit." — Foster's  Essays  «  On  Decision  of  Character,"  Letter  2. 
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Wisdom  in  determining  is  therefore  preferable  to 
courage  in  fighting  ;  but  in  this  we  are  to  take  care  that  we 
are  not  swayed  by  an  aversion  to  fighting  rather  than  by  a 
consideration  of  expediency.*  Now  in  engaging  in  war 
we  ought  to  make  it  appear  that  we  have  no  other  view  but 
peace.  But  the  character  of  a  brave  and  resolute  man  is 
not  to  be  ruffled  with  adversity,  and  not  to  be  in  such 
confusion  as  to  quit  his  post,  as  we  say,  but  to  preserve  a 
presence  of  mind,  and  the  exercise  of  reason,  without 
departing  from  his  purpose.  And  while  this  is  the  charac 
teristic  of  a  lofty  spirit,  so  this  also  is  that  of  a  powerful 
intellect,  namely,  to  anticipate  futurity  in  thought,  and  to 
conclude  beforehand  what  may  nappen  on  either  side,  and, 
upon  that,  what  measures  to  pursue,  and  never  be  surprised 
so  as  to  say,  "I  had  not  thought  of  that."  Such  are  the 
operations  of  a  genius,  capacious  and  elevated ;  of  such  a 
one  as  relies  on  its  own  prudence  and  counsel  ;|  but  to  rush 

*  See  Paley's  broad  statement,  that  expediency  is  the  fundamental  test 
of  all  morality  — Book  2,  chap.  IS. 

f  The  rarity  of  self-reliance,  notwithstanding  the  commonness  of  the 
weakness  that  simulates  it,  is  thus  strikingly  shown  by  the  great  essayist  above 
quoted: — "  The  firs*  prominent  mental  characteristic  of  the  person  whom  I 
describe,  is  a  complete  confidence  in  his  own  judgment.  It  will,  perhaps,  be 
«aid  that  this  is  not  so  uncommon  a  qualification.  I  however  think  it  is 
uncommon.  It  is,  indeed,  obvious  enough  that  almost  all  men  have  a 
flattering  estimate  of  their  own  understanding,  and  that  as  long  as  this  un 
derstanding  has  no  harder  task  than  to  form  opinions  which  are  not  to  be 
tried  in  action,  they  have  a  most  self-complacent  assurance  of  being  right. 
This  assurance  extends  to  the  judgments  which  they  pass  on  the  proceed 
ings  of  others.  But  let  them  be  brought  into  the  necessity  of  adopting 
actual  measures  in  an  untried  situation,  where,  unassisted  by  any  previous 
example  or  practice,  they  are  reduced  to  depend  on  the  bare  resources  of 
judgment  alone,  and  you  will  see  in  many  cases  this  confidence  of  opinion 
vanish  away.  The  mind  seems  all  at  once  placed  in  a  misty  vacuity,  where 
it  reaches  round  on  all  sides,  but  can  find  nothing  to  take  hold  of.  Or  i 
not  lost  in  vacuity,  it  is  overwhelmed  in  confusion  ;  and  feels  as  if  its 
faculties  were  annihilated  in  the  attempt  to  think  of  schemes  and  calcu 
lations  among  the  "possibilities,  chances,  and  hazards  which  overspread  a 
wide  untrodden  field  ;  and  this  conscious  imbecility  becomes  severe  distress, 
when  it  is  believed  that  consequences,  of  serious  or  unknown  good  or  evil 
are  depending  on  the  decisions  which  are  to  be  formed  amidst  so  mucr 
uncertainty.  The  thought  painfully  recurs  at  each  step  and  turn,  I  may  fa 
t-nance  be  right,  but  it  is  fully  as  probable  I  am  wrong.  It  is  like  the  caw 
•if  a  rustic  walking  in  London,  who,  having  no  certain  direction  through  the 
vast  confusion  of  streets  to  the  place  where  he  wishes  to  be,  advances;  and 
liwitates,  and  tarns,  and  inquires,  and  becomes,  at  each  comer,  still  more 
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precipitately  into  the  field,  and  to  encounter  an  enemy  with 
mere  physical  force  has  somewhat  in  it  that  is  barbarous  and 
brutal.  When  the  occasion,  however,  and  its  necessity 
compel  it,  we  should  resist  with  force,  and  prefer  death  to 
slavery  or  dishonour. 

XXIV.  But  with  regard  to  overthrowing  and  plundering 
of  cities,  great  consideration  is  required  that  nothing  be  done 
rashly,  nothing  cruelly.*  And  this  is  the  part  of  a  great 
man,  after  he  has  maturely  weighed  all  circumstances,  to 
punish  the  guilty,  to  spare  the  many  ;  and  in  every  state  of 
fortune  not  to  depart  from  an  upright,  virtuous  conduct. 
For,  as  you  find  (as  I  have  already  observed)  men  who  prefer 
military  to  civil  duties,  so  will  you  find  many  of  that  cast  who 
look  upon  dangerous  and  violent  resolutions  to  be  more 
splendid  and  more  dignified  than  calm  and  digested  measures. 
We  should  never  so  entirely  avoid  danger  as  to  appear 
irresolute  and  cowardly  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  should 

inextricably  perplexed.  A  man  in  this  situation  feels  lie  shall  be  very 
unfortunate  if  he  cannot  accomplish  more  than  he  can  understand.  Is  not 
this  frequently,  when  brought  to  the  practical  test,  the  state  of  a  mind  not 
disposed  in  general  to  undervalue  its  own  judgment  1" — Foster's  Essay  "  On 
Decision  of  Character,"  Letter  2. 

^  "  "  If,"  says  Paley,  a  the  cause  and  end  of  war  be  justifiable,  all  the 
means  that  appear  necessary  to  the  end  are  justifiable  also.  This  is  the 
principle  which  defends  those  extremities  to  which  the  violence  of  war 
usually  proceeds;  for,  since  war  is  a  contest  by  force  between  parties  who 
acknowledge  no  common  superior,  and  since  it  includes  not  in  its  idea  the 
supposition  of  any  convention  which  should  place  limits  to  the  operations  01 
force,  it  has  naturally  no  boundary  but  that  in  which  force  terminates — the 
destruction  of  the  life  against  which  the  force  is  directed.  Let  it  be  ob 
served,  however,  that  the  licence  of  war  authorizes  no  acts  of  hostility  but 
what  are  necessary  or  conducive  to  the  end  and  object  of  the  war.  Gra 
tuitous  barbarities  borrow  no  excuse  from  this  plea  :  of  which  kind  is  every 
cruelty  and  every  insult  that  serves  only  to  exasperate  the  sufferings,  or  to 
incense  the  hatred,  of  an  enemy,  without  weakening  his  strength,  or  in  any 
manner  tending  to  procure  his  submission ;  such  as  the  slaughter  of  captives, 
the  subjecting  of  them  to  indignities  or  torture,  the  violation  of  women,  the 
profanation  of  temples,  the  demolition  of  public  buildings,  libraries,  statues, 
and  in  general  the  destruction  or  defacing  of  works  that  conduce  nothing 
to  annoyance  or  defence.  These  enormities  are  prohibited  not  only  by  the 
practice  of  civilized  nations,  but  by  the  law  of  nature  itself,  as  having  no 
proper  tendency  to  accelerate  the  termination,  or  accomplish  the  object  of 
the  war,  and  as  containing  that  which  in  peace  and  war  is  equally  unjus 
tifiable—ultimate  and  gratuitous  mischief." — "Moral  and  Political  Phir- 
lo*ophy,"  book  6,  chap.  12. 
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avoid  unnecessarily  exposing  ourselves  to  danger,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  foolish. 

In  encountering  dangers,  therefore,  we  are  to  imitate  the 
practice  of  the  physicians  who  apply  to  gentle  illnesses 
gentle  medicines,  but  are  forced  to  apply  more  desperate  and 
more  doubtful  cures  to  more  dangerous  diseases.  It  is  the 
part  of  a  madman  to  wish  for  an  adverse  tempest  in  a  calm, 
but  of  a  wise  man  to  find  relief  against  the  tempest  by  what 
ever  means  ;  and  the  rather  if  one  incurs  more  advantage  by 
accomplishing  the  matter  than  disadvantage  by  keeping  it  in 
suspense.  Now  the  conducting  of  enterprises  is  dangerous 
sometimes  to  the  undertakers,  and  sometimes  to  the  state ; 
and  hence  some  are  in  danger  of  losing  their  lives,  some  their 
reputation,  and  some  their  popularity.  But  we  ought  to  be 
.more  forward  to  expose  our  own  persons  than  the  general 
interests  to  danger,  and  to  be  more  ready  to  fight  for  honour 
and  reputation  than  for  other  advantages. 

Though  many  have  been  known  cheerfully  to  venture  not 
only  their  money  but  their  lives  for  the  public ;  yet  those 
very  men  have  refused  to  suffer  the  smallest  loss  of  glory 
even  at  the  request  of  their  country.  For  instance,  Calli- 
cratidas,  who,  after  performing  many  gallant  actions  at  the 
head  of  the  Lacedemonian  armies,  during  the  Peloponesian 
war,  at  last  threw  everything  into  confusion  by  refusing  to 
obey  the  directions  of  those  who  were  for  removing  the  fleet 
from  Arginusic,  and  not  for  fighting  the  Athenians  ;  to 
whom  his  answer  was,  that  if  the  Lacedemonians  lost  that 
fleet  they  could  fit  out  another,  but  that  he  could  not  turn  his 
back  without  dishonour  to  himself.  "Tis  true,  the  blow  that 
followed  upon  this  was  not  very  severe  to  the  Lacedemonians  ; 
but  it  was  a  deadly  one,  when,  from  a  fear  of  public  odium, 
31eombrotus  fought  with  Epamonidas,  and  the  power  of  the 
Lacedemonians  perished.  How  preferable  was  the  conduct 
of  Quintus  Maximus,  of  whom  Ennius  says  : — 

"  The  man*  who  saved  his  country  by  delay, 
No  tales  could  move  him,  and  no  envy  sway; 
And  thus  the  laurels  on  his  honoured  brow, 
In  age  shall  flourish,  and  with  time  shall  grow." 

*  The  verses  quoted  here  by  Ennius  seem  to  have  been  in  high  repu 
tation  with  the  Romans;  for  Virgil  has  borrowed  the  first  of  them,  and 
applied  it,  as  our  author  docs,  to  the  conduct  of  I'abius  Maximus  against 
Hannibal. 
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This  is  a  species  of  fault  which  ought  also  to  be  avoided 
in  civil  matters ;  lor  there  are  some  men  who,  from  a  dread 
of  unpopularity,  dare  not  express  their  opinions  however 
excellent  they  may  be. 

XXV.  All  who  hope  to  rise  in  a  state  ought  strictly  to 
observe  two  rules  of  tiato.  The  first  is,  that  they  so  keep 
in  view  the  advantage  of  their  fellow  citizens  as  to  have 
reference  to  it  in  whatever  they  do,  regardless  of  their  indi 
vidual  interest.*  The  second  is,  that  their  cares  be  applied 
to  the  whole  of  the  state,  lest  while  they  are  cherishing  one 
part  they  abandon  the  other:.  For  the  administration  of 
government,  like  a  guardianship,  ought  to  be  directed  to  the 
good  of  those  who  confer,  and  not  of  those  who  receive  the 
trust.f  Now,  they  who  consult  the  interests  of  one  part  of 

*  "  Political  p6wer  is  rightly  exercised  only  whe-i  it  subserves  the  welfare 
of  the  community.  The  community,  which  has  the  right  to  withhold 
power,  delegates  it  ot  course  for  its  own  advantage.  If  in  any  case  iU 
advantage  is  net  consulted,  then  the  object  for  which  it  was  delegated  is 
frustrated  ;  or,  in  simple  words,  the  measure  which  does  not  promote  the 
public  welfare  is  rot  right.  It  matters  nothing;  whether  the  community  have 
delegated  specifically  so  much  power  for  such  and  such  purposes  ;  the 
power,  being  possessed,  entails  the  obligation.  Whether  a  sovereign  derives 
absolute  authority  by  inheritance,  or  whether  a  president  is  entrusted  with 
limited  authority  for  a  year,  the  principles  of  their  duty  are  the  same. 
The  obligation  to  employ  it  only  for  the  public  good,  is  just  as  real  and 
just  as  great  in  one  case  as  ii>  the  other.  The  Russian  and  the  Turk  have 
the  same  right  to  require  that  the  power  of  their  rulers  shall  be  so  employed 
ns  the  Englishman  or  American.  They  may  not  be  able  to  assert  this 
right,  but  that  does  not  affect  its  existence,  nor  the  ruler's  duty,  nor  his 
responsibility  to  that  Almighty  Being  before  whom  he  must  give  an  account 
of  his  stewardship.  These  reasonings,  if  they  needed  confirmation,  derive 
it  from  the  fact  that  the  Deity  imperatively  requires  us,  according  to  our 
opportunities,  to  do  good  to  man." — DymoudV.  Essay  3,  cap,  2. 

•(•  "  Political  power  (says  Dymond)  is  lightly  possessed  only  when  it  is 
possessed  by  the  consent  of  the  community." — Ibid. 

The  doctrine  of  the  essential  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  the  delegated 
power  of  all  governors  is  thus  laid  down  by  Milton.  "  It  is  thus  manifest 
that  the  power  of  kings  and  magistrates  is  nothing -else  but  what  is  only 
derivative,  transferred,  and  committed  to  them  in  trust  from  the  people  to 
the  common  good  of  them  all,  in  whom  the  power  yet  remains  funda 
mentally,  and  cannot  be  taken  from  them  without  a  violation  of  their  natural 
birthright;  and  from  hence  Aristotle,  and  the  best  of  political  writers,  have 
defined  a  king,  '  him  who  governs  to  the  good  and  profit  of  his  people,  and 
Hot  for  his  own  ends.'" — Mi'toi's  "Tenure  of  K'ng*  and  Magistrates." 

And  agiiin :  "  It  follows  that  since  the  king  or  magistrate  holds  his  authority 
of  the  people,  both  originally  and  naturally,  for  their  good  in  the  first  place 
and  not  his  own,  then  may  the  people,  as  eft  as  they  shall  judge  it  for  the 
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a  community  and  neglect  another,  introduce  into  the  state 
the  greatest  of  all  evils,  sedition  ami  discord.  From  this 
partiality  some  seem  to  court  the  people,  some  each  great 
man,  but  few  the  whole.  Hence  the  great  discords  amongst 
the  Athenians,  and  in  our  government  not  only  seditions 
but  the  most  destructive  wars,  which  every  worthy  and  brave 
citizen  who  deserves  to  rise  in  the  state  will  avoid  and  de 
test  :  he  Avill  give  himself  entirely  up  to  the  service  of 
his  country,  without  regard  to  riches  or  to  power,  and  he 
will  watch  over  the  whole  so  as  to  consult  the  good  of  all. 
He  will  even  be  far  from  bringing  any  man  into  hatred  or 
disgrace,  by  ill-grounded  charges,  and  he  will  so  closely 
attach  himself  to  the  rules  of  justice  and  virtue,  that  how 
ever  he  may  give  offence  he  will  preserve  them,  and  incur 
death  itself  rather  than  swerve  from  the  principles  I  have 
laid  down. 

Of  all  evils,  ambition  and  the  disputes  for  public  posts  are 
the  most  deplorable.  Plato,  likewise,  on  this  subject,  says 
very  admirably,  "  that  they  who  dispute  for  the  management 
of  a  state  resemble  mariners  wrangling  about  who  should 
direct  the  helm."  He  then  lays  down  as  a  rule  that  we 
ought  to  look  upon  those  as  our  enemies  who  take  arms 
against  the  public,  and  not  those  who  want  to  have  public 
affairs  directed  by  their  judgment.  For  instance,  Publius 
Africanus  and  Quintus  Metellus  differed  in  opinion,  but 
without  animosity. 

Nor,  indeed,  are  those  to  be  listened  to  who  consider  that 
we  ought  to  cherish  a  bitter  resentment  against  our  enemies, 
and  that  this  is  characteristic  of  a  high-minded  and  brave 
man;  for  nothing  is  more  noble,  nothing  more  worthy  of  a 
great  and  a  good  man,  than  placability  and  moderation.* 

best,  either  choose  him  or  reject  him,  retain  him  or  depose  him,  though 
no  tyrant,  merely  by  the  liberty  and  right  of  free-born  men  to  be  governed 
as  seems  to  them  best.  This,  though  it  cannot  but  stand  with  plain  reason, 
shall  be  made  good  also  by  scripture  :  '  When  thou  art  come  into  the  land 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,  and  shall  say,  I  will  set  a  king  over 
me,  like  as  all  the  nations  about  me.' — Deut.  xvii.  14.  These  words  confirm, 
us  that  the  right  of  choosing,  yea  of  changing  their  own  government,  is  by 
the  grant  of  God  himself  in  the  people." — Ibid. 

*  It  is  impossible  not  to  remark  how  far  the  popular  standard  of  duty, 
and  the  modern  laws  of  honour,  fall  below  this  high  and  almost  Christian, 
morality  of  Cicero. 
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Nay,  amidst  free  nations  and  equality  of  rights,  an  equability 
and  loftiness  of  temper  is  necessary,  to  prevent  our  falling 
into  an  idle,  disagreeable  peevishness,  when  we  are  irritated 
by  persons  approaching  us  unseasonably,  or  preferring  to  us 
unreasonable  requests.  Yet  this  politeness  and  moderation 
ought  to  be  so  tempered,  that  for  the  sake  of  the  interests  of 
the  state  severity  should  be  employed,  otherwise  public 
business  could  not  be  carried  on.  Meanwhile,  all  reprimands 
and  punishments  ought  to  be  inflicted  without  abuse,  without 
regard  to  the  party  so  punishing  or  reprimanding,  but  to  the 
good  of  the  state. 

We  ought,  likewise,  to  take  care  that  the  punishment  be 
proportioned  to  the  offence,*  and  that  some  be  not  punished 
for  doing  things  for  which  others  are  not  so  much  as  called 
to  account.  Above  all  things,  in  punishing  we  ought  to 
guard  against  passion ;  for  the  man  who  is  to  pronounce  a 
sentence  of  punishment  in  a  passion,  never  can  preserve  that 
mean  between  what  is  too  much  and  too  little,  which  is  so 
justly  recommended  by  the  Peripatetics,  did  -they  not  too 
much  commend  the  passion  of  anger,  by  asserting  it  to  be  a 
useful  property  of  our  nature.  For  my  part,  I  think  that  it 
ought  to  be  checked  under  all  circumstances  ;f  and  it  were 
to  be  wished  that  they  who  preside  in  government  were  like 

*  "  A  slight  perusal  of  the  laws  by  which  the  measures  of  vindictive  and 
coercive  justice  are  established,  will  discover  so  many  disproportions  between 
crimes  and  punishments,  such  capricious  distinctions  of  guilt,  and  such  con 
fusion  of  remissness  and  severity,  as  can  scarcely  be  believed  to  have  been 
produced  by  public  wisdom,  sincerely  and  calmly  studious  of  public 
happiness." — Dr.  Johnson. 

•f-  "Be  ye  angry,  and  sin  not;"  therefore,  all  anger  is  not  sinful  ;  I 
suppose  because  scene  degree  of  it,  and  upon  some  occasions,  is  inevitable. 
It  becomes  sinful,  or  contradicts,  however,  the  rule  of  scripture,  when  it  is 
conceived  upon  slight  and  inadequate  provocation,  and  when  it  continues 
long." — Paley's  "  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,"  book  3,  chap.  7. 

"  From  anger  in  its  full  irn  port,  protracted  into  malevolence,  and  exerted 
in  revenge,  arise,  indeed,  many  of  the  evils  to  which  the  life  of  man  ia 
exposed.  By  anger  operating  upon  power  are  produced  the  subversion  oi 
cities,  the  desolation  of  countries,  the  massacre  of  nations,  and  all  those 
dreadful  and  astonishing  calamities  which  fill  the  histories  of  the  world,  and 
which  could  not  be  read  at  any  distant  point  of  time,  when  the  passions 
stand  neutral,  and  every  motive  and  principle  are  left  to  its  natural  force, 
without  some  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  relation,  did  we  not  see  the  same 
causes  still  tending  to  the  same  effects,  and  only  acting  with  less  vigour  for 
want  of  the  same  concurrent  opportunities." — Dr.  Johnson. 
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the  laws,  which  in  punishing  are  not  directed  by  resentment! 
but  by  equity. 

XXVI.  Now,  during  our  prosperity,  and  while  things 
flow  agreeably  to  our  desire,  we  ought  with  great  care  to 
avoid  pride  and  arrogance;  for,  as  it  discovers  weakness  not 
to  bear  adversity  with  equanimity,  so  also  with  prosperity. 
That  equanimity  In  every  condition  of  life  is  a  noble  attri 
bute,  and  that  uniform  expression  of  countenance  and  appear- 
cnc-3  which  we  find  recorded  of  Socrates,  and  also  of  Caius 
Lrelius.  Though  Philip  of  Macedon  was  excelled  by  his  sou 
in  his  achievements  and  his  renown,  yet  I  find  him  superior 
to  him  in  politeness  and  goodness  of  nature ;  the  one,  there 
fore,  always  appeared  great,  while  the  other  often  became 
detestable.  So  that  they  appear  to  teach  rightly,  who  admo 
nish  us  that  the  more  advanced  we  are  iu  our  fortune  the 
more  affable  ought  we  to  be  iu  our  behaviour.  Panostius 
tells  us  his  scholar  and  friend,  Africanus,  used  to  say,  that 
us  horses,  grown  unruly  by  being  in  frequent  engagements, 
are  delivered  over  to  be  tamed  by  horse-breakers,  thus  men, 
who  grow  riotous  and  self-sufficient  by  prosperity,  ought,  as 
it  were,  to  be  exercised  in  the  traverse  of  reason  and  phi 
losophy,  that  they  may  learn  the  inconstancy  of  human  affairs 
and  the  uncertainty  of  fortune. 

In  the  time  of  our  greatest  prosperity  we  should  also  have 
ihe  greatest  recourse  to  the  advice  of  our  friends,  and  greater 
authority  should  be  conceded  to  them  than  before.  At  such 
a  time  we  are  to  take  care  not  to  lend  our  ears  to  flatterers, 
or  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be  imposed  upon  by  adulation,  by 
which  it  is  easy  to  be  misled :  for  we  then  think  ourselves 
such  as  may  be  justly  praised,  an  opinion  that  gives  rise 
to  a  thousand  errors  in  conduct;  because,  when  men  arc 
once  blown  up  with  idle  conceits,  they  are  exposed  to  iguo- 
jninious  ridicule  and  led  into  the  greatest  mistakes.  k  So  much 
j'or  this  subject. 

r  One  thing  you  are  to  understand,  that  they  who  regulate 
public  affairs  perform  the  greatest  exploits,  and  such  as 
require  the  highest  style  of  mind,  because  their  business  is 
most  extensive  and  concerns  the  greatest  number.  Yet  there 
are,  and  have  been,  many  men  of  great  capacities,  who  in 
private  life  have  planned  out  or  attempted  mighty  matters, 
And  yel  have  confined  themselves  to  the  limits  of  their  owu 
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affairs ;  or,  being  tliro\vn  into  a  middle  state,  between  phi 
losophers  and  those  who  govern  the  state,  have  amused 
themselves  with  the  management  of  their  private  fortune, 
without  swelling  it  by  all  manner  of  means,  not  debarring 
their  friends  from  the  benefit  of  it,  but  rather,  when  occasion 
calls  upon  them,  sharing  it  both  with  their  friends  and  their 
country.  This  should  be  originally  acquired  with  honesty, 
without  any  scandalous  or  oppressive  practices ;  it  should 
then  be  made  serviceable  to  as  many  as  possible,  provided 
they  be  worthy ;  it  should  next  be  augmented  by  prudence, 
by  industry,  and  frugality,  without  serving  the  purposes  of 
pleasure  and  luxury  rather  than  of  generosity  and  humanity. 
The  man  who  observes  those  rules  may  live  with  magni 
ficence,  with  dignity,  and  with  spirit,  yet  with  simplicity 
and  honour,  and  agreeably  to  (the  economy  of)  human  life. 

XXVII.  The  next  thing  is,  to  treat  of  that  remaining  part 
of  virtue  in  which  consist  chastity  and  those  (as  we  may 
term  them)  ornaments  cf  life,  temperance,  moderation,  and  all 
that  allays  the  perturbations  of  the  mind.  Under  this  head 
is  comprehended  what  in  Latin  we  may  call  decorum  (or  the 
graceful),  for  the  Greeks  term  it  the  Kgitnv.  Now,  its  quality 
is  such  that  it  is  indiscernible  from  the  honestum ;  for  what 
ever  is  graceful  is  virtuous,  and  whatever  is  virtuous  is 
graceful. 

But  it  is  more  easy  to  conceive  than  to  express  the  differ 
ence  between  what  is  virtuous  and  what  is  graceful  (or 
between  the  honestum  and  the  decorum;)  for  whatever  is 
graceful  appears  such,  when  virtue  is  its  antecedent.  What 
is  graceful,  therefore,  appears  not  only  in  that  division  of 
virtue  which  is  here  treated  of,  but  in  the  three  foregoing 
ones ;  for  it  is  graceful  in  a  man  to  think  and  to  speak  with, 
propriety,  to  act  with  deliberation,  and  in  every  occurrence 
of  life  to  find  out  and  persevere  in  the  truth.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  be  imposed  upon,  to  mistake,  to  faulter,  and  to  be 
deceived,  is  as  ungraceful  as  to  rave  or  to  be  insane.  Thus, 
whatever  is  just  is  graceful;  whatever  is  unjust  is  as  un 
graceful  as  it  is  criminal.  The  same  principle  applies  to 
courage ;  for  every  manly  and  magnanimous  action  is  worthy 
of  a  man  and  graceful;  the  reverse,  as  being  unworthy, 
la  ungraceful. 
^  This,  therefore,  which  I  call  gracefulness,  is  a  universal 
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property  of  virtue,  and  a  property  that  is  sell-evident,  and 
not  discerned  by  any  profundity  of  reasoning :  for  there  is  a 
certain  gracefulness  that  is  implied  in  every  virtue,  and 
which  may  exist  distinctly  from  virtue,  rather  in  thought 
than  in  fact :  as  grace  and  beauty  of  person,  for  example, 
cannot  be  separated  from  health,  so  the  whole  of  that  grace 
fulness  which  I  here  speak  of  is  blended  with  virtue,  but 
may  exist  separately  in  the  mind  and  in  idea. 

Now,  the  definition  of  this  is  twofold :  for  there  is  a  general 
gracefulness  that  is  the  property  of  all  virtue,  and  that  in 
cludes  another,  which  is  fitted  to  the  particular  divisions  of 
virtue.  The  former  is  commonly  defined  to  be  that  grace 
fulness  that  is  conformable  to  that  excellence  of  man,  in 
which  he  differs  from  other  sentient  beings ;  but  the  special, 
which  is  comprised  under  the  general,  is  defined  to  be  a 
gracefulness  so  adapted  to  nature  as  to  exhibit  propriety 
and  sweetness  under  a  certain  elegant  appearance. 

XXVIII.  We  may  perceive  that  these  things  are  so 
understood  from  that  gracefulness  which  is  aimed  at  by  the 
poets,  and  of  which  elsewhere  more  is  wont  to  be  said  ;  for 
we  say  that  the  poets  observe .  that  gracefulness  to  be  when 
a  person  speaks  and  acts  in  that  manner  which  is  most 
becoming  his  character.  Thus  if  vEacus  or  Minos  should 
say: — 

Let  them  hate  me,  so  they  fear  me  ; 

Or— 

The  father's  belly  is  his  children's  grave . 

it  would  seem  unsuitable,  because  we  know  them  to  have 
been  just  persons;   but  when  said  by  an  Atreus,  they  are 
received  with  applause,  because  the  speech  is  worthy  of  the 
character.     Now,  poets  will  form  their  judgment  of  what 
is  becoming  in  each  individual  according  to  his  character; 
but  nature  herself  has  stamped  on  us  a  character  in  excellence 
greatly  surpassing  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation. 
,      Toets,  therefore,  in  their  vast  variety  of  characters,  con 
sider  what  is  proper  and  what  is  becoming,  even  in  the  vicious: 
but  as  nature  herself  has  cast  to  us  our  parts  in  constancy, 
moderation,  temperance,  and  modesty;  as  she,  at  the  same 
Ituue,  instructs   us  not   to   be   unmindful  how  we,    should 
r~  *. 
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behave  to  mankind,  the  effect  is,  that  the  extent  both  of  that 
gracefulness  which  is  the  general  property  of  all  virtue,  and 
of  that  particular  gracefulness  that  is  adapted  to  every  species 
of  it,  is  discovered.  For  as  personal  beauty,  by  the  sym 
metrical  disposition  of  the  limbs,  attracts  our  attention  and 
pleases  the  eye,  by  the  harmony  and  elegance  with  which 
each  part  corresponds  to  another,  so  that  gracefulness  which 
manifests  itself  in  life,  attracts  the  approbation  of  those 
among  whom  we  live,  by  the  order,  consistency,  and  modesty 
of  all  our  words  and  deeds. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  degree  of  respect  due  from  us,  suited 
to  every  man's  character,  from  the  best  to  the  worst :  for  it 
it  is  not  only  arrogant,  but  it  is  profligate,  for  a  man  to  disre 
gard  the  world's  opinion  of  himself;  but,  in  our  estimate  of 
human  life,  we  are  to  make  a  difference  between  justice  and 
moral  susceptibility.*  The  dictate  of  justice  is  to  do  no 

*  Justice  and  moral  susceptibility.']  Orig.  Jusliciam  et  verecitndiam. 
This  is  a  very  fine  passage,  and  deserves  to  be  explained.  Verecundia  is  com 
monly  translated  bashfulness  or  modesty  ;  but  in  the  sense  of  our  author  here, 
neither  of  those  two  words  will  do  ;  nor  am  I  sure  that  the  word  decency, 
or  any  word  in  the  English  tongue,  comes  fully  up  to  his  meaning,  which 
is,  an  inborn  reverence  for  what  is  right,  and  which  supplies  the  place  of, 
and  sometimes  controls,  the  law.  Many  actions  may  be  agreeable  to  law, 
and  yet  disagreeable  to  this  inborn  principle.  The  tragedian  Seneca  has 
distinguished  them  very  finely.  He  brings  in  Pyrrhus,  saying, 

Pyr.  Lex  nulla  capto  parcit  aut  po?nam  impedit. 
To  this  Agamemnon  replies, 

Ag.  Quod  non  vetat  lex,  hoc  vetat  fieri  puclor. 
Pyr.  "  No  law  exempts  a  captive  from  the  sword." 
Ay.  "  Where  the  law  does  not,  moral  duties  bind." 

Our  author  inculcates  the  same  principle  in  many  other  parts  of  his  works  ; 
and  it  was  afterwards  admitted  by  Justinian  into  his  Institutes.  "  Fide  com- 
missa  appcl'ata  sunt,  quia  nullo  vinculo  juvis,  scd  tautum  pudore  eorum  qui 
rogabantur,coutinebantur."  "Deeds  of  trust  were  so  called,  because  the  party 
entrusted  was  not  obligated  by  law,  but  by  conscience  or  morality."  Ovid 
has  a  very  noble  sentiment,  which  he  seems  to  have  taken  from  our  author 
and  from  Plato. 

Nondum  justiciam  facinus  mortaie  fugarat, 

Ultima  de  superis  ilia  reliquit  humum  ; 
Proque  metu,  populum,  sine  vi,  pudor  ipse  regebat. 
"  Nor  justice  yet  had  fled  from  human  crimes, 
Of  all  their  godheads  she  the  last  remained  ; 
For  awful  conscience,  in  those  happy  times, 
Ituled  without  fear,  and  without  force  restrained.'^ 
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wrong;  that  of  moral  susceptibility  is  to  give  no  offence  to 
mankind,  and  in  this  the  force  of  the  graceful  is  most  per 
ceptible.  By  these  explanations  I  conceive  that  what  we 
mean  by  the  graceful  and  becoming  may  be  understood. 

Now  the  duty  resulting  from  this  has  a  primary  tendency 
to  an  agreement  with  and  conservation  of  our  nature  ;  and 
if  we  follow  it  as  a  guide  we  never  shall  err,  but  shall  attain 

Verecundia  or  pudor,  therefore,  is  properly  an  inward  abhorrence  of 
moral  turpitude,  through  which  the  conscience  is  awed,  and  may  be  said  to 
blush.  Plato,  and  from  him  Plutarch,  makes  justice  and  this  verecnndia 
to  be  inseparable  companions.  "  God  (says  the  former)  being  afraid  lest 
the  human  race  should  entirely  perish  upon  earth,  gave  to  mankind  jus 
tice  and  moral  susceptibility,  those  ornaments  of  states  anil  the  bonds  of 
society." 

It  is  on  the  possession  of  this  moral  susceptibility,  anterior  to  and  inde 
pendent  of  human  laws,  that  Bishop  Butler  founds  his  ethical  system. 
Thus  he  says  of  man,  that  "  from  his  make,  constitution,  or  nature,  he  is, 
in  the  strictest  and  most  proper  sense,  a  law  to  himself;"  that  "  he  hath 
the  rule  of  right  within,"  and  that  "  what  is  wanting  is  only  that  he 
honestly  attend  to  it ;"  and,  ;n  enforcing  the  authority  of  this  natural 
monitor,  "  your  obligation  to  obey  this  law  is  its  being  the  law  of  your 
nature.  That,  your  conscience  approves  of  and  attests  to  such  a  course  of 
action  is  itself  alone  an  obligation.  Conscience  docs  not  only  offer  itself  to 
show  us  the  way  we  should  walk  in,  but  it  likewise  carries  its  own  authority 
with  it,  that  it  is  our  natural  guide — the  guide  assigned  us  by  live  Author  of 
our  nature.  It,  therefore,  belongs  to  our  condition  of  being;  it  is  our  duty 
to  walk  in  that  path,  and  to  follow  this  guide,  without  looking  about  to  see 
•whether  we  may  not  possibly  forsake  them  with  impunity."  It  is  with  a 
like  reference  that  Lord  Bacon  says  : — "  Tlie  light  of  nature  not  only 
shines  upon  the  human  inind  through  the  medium  of  a  rational  faculty, 
but  by  an  internal  instinct,  according  to  the  law  of  conscience,  which  is  a 
sparkle  of  the  purity  of  man's  first  estate."  But  a  parallel  pai-soge  from 
the  pen  of  Cicero  himself,  affords  a  still  fuller  and  loftier  enunciation  of 
this. principle: — "  There  is,  indeed,  one  true  and  original  law,  conformable 
to  reason  and  to  nature,  diffused  over  all,  invariable,  eternal,  which  culls  to 
the  fulfilment  of  duty  and  to  abstinence  from  injustice,  and  which  calls 
with  that  irresistible  voice  which  is  felt  in  all  its  authority  wherever  it  is 
heard.  This  law  cannot  be  abolished  or  curtailed,  nor  affected  in  iw  sanc 
tions  by  any  law  of  man.  A  whole  senate,  a  whole  people,  cacnot  dispense 
Irom  its  paramount  obligation.  It  requires  no  commentator  to  render  it 
distinctly  intelligible,  nor  h  it  different  at  Rome,  and  at  Athene,  at  the  pre 
sent,  and  in  ages  to  come;  but  in  all  times  and  in  all  nations,  it  is,  and  has 
been,  and  will  be,  one  and  everlasting — one  as  that  God,  its  great  Author 
and  promulgator,  who  is  the  common  sovereign  of  all  mankind,  is  himself 
one.  No  man  can  disobey  it  without  flying,  as  it  were,  from  his  own  liosom 
and  repudiating  his  nature,  and  in  this  very  act  will  inflict  on  himself  the 
severest  of  retributions,  even  thor.ph  he  escape  what  is  commonly  ri-g;irdeJ 
us  punishment.'' 
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to  that  natural  excellence  which  consists  in  acuteness  and 
sagacity,  to  that  which  is  best  adapted  to  human  society  and 
to  that  which  is  energetic  and  manly.*  But  the  chief  force 
of  the  graceful  lies  in  that  suitableness  of  which  I  am  now 
treating.  For  not  only  those  emotions  of  a  physical  kind, 
but  still  more  those  of  the  mind  are  to  be  approved  as  they 
are  conformable  to  nature.  For  the  nature  and  powers  of 
the  mind  are  two-fold  ;  one  consists  in  appetite,  by  the 
Greeks  called  atpr],  (i.  e.  impulse)  which  hurries  man  hither 
and  thither  ;  the  other  in  reason,  which  teaches  and  explains 
what  we  arc  to  do,  and  what  we  are  to  avoid.  The  result  is, 
that  reason  should  direct  and  appetite  obey. 

XXIX.  Now  every  human  action  ought  to  be  free  from 
precipitancy  and  negligence,  nor  indeed  ought  we  to  do 
anything  for  which  AVC  cannot  give  a  justifiable  reason.  This 
indeed  almost  amounts  to  a  definition  of  duty.  Now  we 
must  manage  so  as  to  keep  the  appetites  subservient  to 
reason,  that  they  may  neither  outstrip  it,  nor  fall  behind 
through  sloth  and  cowardice.  Let  them  be  ever  composed 
and  free  from  all  perturbation  of  spirit ;  and  thus  entire 
consistency  and  moderation  will  display  themselves.  For 
those  appetites  that  are  too  vagrant  and  rampant  as  it  were, 
either  through  desire  or  aversion,  are  not  sufficiently  under 
the  command  of  reason  ;  such,  I  say,  undoubtedly  transgress 
bounds  and  moderation.  For  they  abandon  and  disclaim 
that  subordination  to  reason,  to  which  by  the  law  of  nature 
they  are  subjected,  and  thereby  not  only  the  mind  but  the 
body  is  thrown  into  disturbance.  Let  any  one  observe  the 
very  looks  of  men  who  are  in  a  rage,  of  those  who  are 
agitated  by  desire  or  fear,  or  who  exult  in  an  excess  of  joy  ; 
all  whose  countenances,  voices,  motions,  and  attitudes,  are 
changed. 

But  to  return  to  my  description  of  duty.  From  these  par 
ticulars  we  learn  that  all  our  appetites  ought  to  be  contracted 
ami  mitigated  ;  that  all  our  attention  and  dib'gence  ought  to 
be  awake,  so  that  AVC  do  nothing  in  a  rash,  random,  thought 
less,  and  inconsiderate  manner.  For  nature  has  not  formed 
us  to  sport  and  merriment,  but  rather  to  seriousness,  and 
studies  that  are  important  and  sublime.  Sport  and  merriment 

*  In  other  words,  to  wisdom,  juitite,  and  fortitude. 
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nre  not  always  disallowable  ;  but  we  are  to  use  them  as  we 
do  sleep  and  other  kinds  of  repose,  when  we  have  despatched 
our  weighty  and  important  affairs.  Nay,  our  very  manner 
of  joking  should  be  neither  wanton  nor  indecent,  but  genteel 
and  good-humoured.  For  as  we  indulge  boys  not  in  an 
unlimited  licence  of  sport,  but  only  in  that  which  is  not 
inconsistent  with  virtuous  conduct,  so  in  our  very  jokes  there 
should  appear  some  gleam  of  a  virtuous  nature. 

The  manner  of  joking  is  reduceable  under  two  denomina 
tions  ; — one  that  is  ill-bred,  insolent,  profligate,  and  obscene  ; 
another  that  is  elegant,  polite,  witty,  and  good-humoured. 
We  have  abundance  of  this  last,  not  only  in  our  Plautus, 
and  the  authors  of  the  old  Greek  comedy,  but  in  the  writings 
of  the  Socratic  philosophers.  Many  collections  have  likewise 
been  made  by  various  writers,  of  humorous  sayings,  such  as 
that  made  by  Cato,  and  called  his  Apopthegms.  The  dis 
tinction,  therefore,  between  a  genteel  and  an  ill-mannered 
joke  is  a  very  ready  one.  The  former,  if  seasonably 
made,  and  when  the  attention  is  relaxed,  is  worthy  of  a 
virtuous  man  ;  the  other,  if  it  exhibit  immorality  in  its 
subject,  or  obscenity  in  the  expression,  is  unworthy  even  of  a 
man.  There  is  likewise  a  certain  limit  to  be  observed,  even 
in  our  amusements,  that  we  do  not  give  up  everything  to 
amusement,  and  that,  after  being  elevated  by  pleasure,  we 
do  not  sink  into  some  immorality.  Our  Campus  Martius, 
and  the  sport  of  hunting,  supply  creditable  examples  of 
amusement. 

XXX.  But  in  all  our  disquisitions  concerning  the  nature 
of  a  duty,  it  is  material  that  we  keep  in  our  eye  the  great 
excellence  of  man's  nature  above  that  of  the  brutes  and  all 
other  creatures.  They  are  insensible  to  everything  but 
pleasure,  and  are  hurried  to  it  by  every  impulse.  Whereas 
the  mind  of  man  is  nourished  by  study  and  reflection,  and, 
being  charmed  by  the  pleasure  of  seeing  and  hearing,  it  is 
ever  either  inquiring  or  acting.  But  if  there  is  a  man  who 
has  a  small  bias  to  pleasure,  provided  he  is  not  of  the  brute 
kind  (for  there  are  some  who  are  men  only  in  name)  ;  but,  1 
say,  if  he  is  more  high-minded  even  in  a  small  degree,  though 
lie  may  be  smitten  with  pleasure,  he  yet,  through  a  principle 
of  shame,  hides  and  disguises  his  inclination  for  it. 

From  this  we  are  to  conclude  that  mere  corporeal  pleasure 
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is  unworthy  the  excellency  of  man's  nature  ;  and  that  it  ought 
therefore  to  be  despised  and  rejected  ;  but  that  if  a  man 
shall  have  any  delight  in  pleasure,  he  ought  to  be  extremely 
observant  of  limits  in  its  indulgence.  Therefore,  the  nourish 
ment  and  dress  of  our  bodies  should  be  with  a  view  not  to 
our  pleasure,  but  to  our  health  and  our  strength  ;  and  should 
we  examine  the  excellency  and  dignity  of  our  nature,  we 
should  then  be  made  sensible  how  shameful  it  ia  to  melt 
away  in  pleasure,  and  to  live  in  voluptuousness  and  effemi 
nacy  ;  and  how  noble  it  is  to  live  with  abstinence,  with 
modesty,  with  strictness,  and  sobriety. 

We  are  likewise  to  observe,  that  nature  has,  as  it  were, 
endowed  us  with  two  characters.  The  first  is  in  common  to  ah 
mankind,  because  all  of  us  partake  in  that  excellency  of 
reason,  which  places  us  above  the  brutes  ;  from  which  is 
derived  all  that  is  virtuous,  all  that  is  graceful,  and  by  which 
we  trace  our  connections  with  our  several  duties.  The  other 
character  is  peculiar  to  individuals.  For,  as  there  are  great 
dissimilarities  in  our  persons — some  for  instance  are  swift  in 
running,  others  strong  in  wrestling  ;  and  in  style  of  beauty 
some  have  a  dignity,  and  others  a  sweetness  of  aspect — so 
are  there  still  greater  varieties  in  our  minds. 

Lucius  Crassus  and  Lucius  Philippus  had  a  great  deal  of 
wit ;  but  in  Caius  Caesar,  the  son  of  Lucius,  it  was  greater 
in  degree,  and  more  elaborate.  In  their  contemporaries, 
Marcus  Scaurus,  and  young  Marcus  Drusus,  there  was  a 
remarkable  seriousness  ;  in  Caius  Laslius  great  hilarity  ;  but 
in  his  friend  Scipio  greater  ambition,  and  a  graver  style  of 
life.  As  to  the  Greeks,  we  are  told  of  Socrates  that  he  was 
agreeable  and  witty  ;  his  conversation  jocose,  and  in  all  his 
discourse  a  feigner  of  opinions  whom  the  Greeks  called 
f/jwc.  On  the  other  hand,  Pythagoras  and  Pericles,  without 
any  gaiety,  attained  the  highest  authority.  Amongst  the 
Carthaginian  generals,  Hannibal,  we  learn,  was  crafty,  and 
Quintus  Maximus  amongst  our  own  generals  was  apt  at  con 
cealment,  secrecy,  dissimulation,  plotting,and  anticipating  the 
designs  of  enemies.  In  this  class  the  Greeks  rank  Themis- 
tocles,  and  lason  of  Pherae,  above  all  others  ;  and  place  among 
the  very  first,  that  cunning  and  artful  device  of  Solon,  when, 
to  secure  his  own  life,  and  that  he  might  be  of  greater  serrice 
to  his  country,  lie  counterfeited  madness.  In  opposition  U 
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those  characters,  the  tempers  of  many  others  are  plain,  and 
open.  Lovers  of  truth  and  haters  of  deceit,  they  think  that 
nothing  should  be  done  by  stealth,  nothing  by  stratagem  ; 
while  others  care  not  what  they  suffer  themselves,  or  whom 
they  stoop  to,  provided  they  accomplish  their  ends ;  as  we 
have  seen  Sylla  and  Marcus  Crassus.  In  which  class  Lysander 
the  Lacedemonian,  we  are  told,  had  the  greatest  art  and  per 
severance,  and  that  Callicratides,  who  succeeded  to  Lysander  in 
the  command  of  the  fleet,  was  the  reverse.  We  have  knowu 
some  others,  who  though  very  powerful  in  conversation, 
always  make  themselves  appear  undistinguished  individuals 
among  many  ;  such  were  the  Catuli,  father  and  son,  and 
Quintus  Mucius  Mancia.  I  have  heard  from  men  older  than 
myself,  that  Publius  Scipio  Nasica  was  of  the  same  cast,  but 
that  his  father,  the  same  who  punished  the  pernicious  designs 
of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  was  void  of  all  politeness  in  conver 
sation  :  and  the  same  of  Xenocrates,  the  most  austere  of 
philosophers,  and  from  that  very  circumstance  a  distinguished 
and  celebrated  man.  Innumerable,  but  far  from  being  blame- 
able,  are  the  other  differences  in  the  natures  and  manners  of 
men. 

•  XXXI.  Every  man,  however,  ought  carefully  to  follow 
out  his  peculiar  character,  provided  it  is  only  peculiar,  and 
not  vicious,  that  he  may  the  more  easily  attain  that  grace 
fulness  of  which  we  are  inquiring.  For  we  ought  to  manage 
so  as  never  to  counteract  the  general  system  of  nature  ;  but 
having  taken  care  of  that,  we  are  to  follow  our  natural 
bias  ;  insomuch,  that  though  other  studies  may  be  of  greater 
weight  and  excellence,  yet  we  are  to  regulate  our  pursuits 
by  the  disposition  of  our  nature.  It  is  to  no  purpose  to  thwart 
nature,  or  to  aim  at  what  you  cannot  attain.  We  therefore 
may  have  a  still  clearer  conception  of  the  graceful  I  am 
recommending,  from  this  consideration,  that  nothing  is  grace 
ful  that  goes  (as  the  saying  is)  against  the  grain,  that  is,  in 
contradiction  and  opposition  to  nature. 

If  anything  at  all  is  graceful,  nothing  surely  is  more  so 
than  a  uniformity  through  the  course  of  all  your  life,  as 
well  as  through  every  particular  action  of  it  ;  and  you 
never  can  preserve  this  uniformity,  if,  aping  another  man's 
nature,  you  forsake  your  own.  For  as  we  ought  to  converse 
in  the  language  we  are  best  acquainted  with,  for  fear  of 
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making  ourselves  justly  ridiculous,  as  those  do  who  cram  in 
Greek  expressions  ;  so  there  ought  to  be  no  incongruity  in 
our  actions,  and  none  in  all  the  tenor  of  our  lives.* 

Now  so  powerful  is  this  difference  of  natures,  that  it  may 
be  the  duty  of  one  man  to  put  himself  to  death,  and  yet  not 
of  anothsr,  though  in  the  same  predicament.  For  was  the 
predicament  of  Marcus  Cato  different  from  that  of  those 
who  surrendered  themselves  to  Caesar  in  Africa?  Yet  it 
had  been  perhaps  blameable  in  the  latter,  had  they  put  them 
selves  to  death,  because  their  lives  were  less  severe,  and  their 
moral  natures  more  pliable.  But  it  became  Cato,  who  had 
by  perpetual  perseverance  strengthened  that  inflexibility 
which  nature  had  given  him,  and  had  never  departed  from 
the  purpose  and  resolution  he  had  once  formed,  to  die  rather' 
than  to  look  upon  the  face  of  a  tyrant  .f 

*  "  Decency,  or  a  proper  regard  to  age,  sex,  character,  and  station  in  the 
world,  maybe  ranked  among  the  qualities  which  are  immediately  agreeable 
to  others,  and  which  by  that  means  acquire  praise  and  approbation.  An 
effeminate  behaviour  in  a  man,  a  rough  manner  in  a  woman,  these  are  ugly 
because  unsuitable  to  each  character,  and  different  from  the  qualities  which 
we  expect  in  the  sexes.  It  is  as  if  a  tragedy  abounded  in  comic  beauties, 
or  a  comedy  in  tragic.  The  disproportions  hurt  the  eye,  and  convey  a  dis 
agreeable  sentiment  to  the  spectators,  the  source  of  blame  and  disappro 
bation.  This  is  that  indecorum  whicli  is  explained  so  much  at  large  by 
Cicero  in  his  Offices." — Hume's  "  Principles  of  Morals,"  sec.  8. 

t  The  guilt  of  suicide  has  been  palliated  by  Godwin,  and  utterly  denied 
by  Hume.  The  following  remarks  emanated  from  a  sounder  moralist  than 
either  : — 

"  The  lesson  which  the  self-destroyer  teaches  to  his  connections,  of  sinking 
in  despair  under  the  evils  of  life,  is  one  of  the  most  pernicious  which  a  man 
can  bequeath.  The  power  of  the  example  is  also  great.  Every  act  of 
suicide  tacitly  conveys  the  sanction  of  one  more  judgment  in  its  favour  ; 
frequency  of  repetition  diminishes  the  sensation  of  abhorrence,  and  makes 
succeeding  sufferers  resort  to  it  with  less  reluctance."  "  Besides  which 
general  reasons,  says  Dr.  Paley,  ('  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,'  b.  4, 
c.  3,)  each  case  will  be  aggravated  by  its  own  proper  and  particular  conse 
quences  ;  by  the  duties  that  are  deserted  ;  by  tlie  claims  that  are  defrauded  ; 
by  the  loss,  affliction,  or  disgrace,  which  our  death,  or  the  manner  of  it, 
causes  our  family,  kindred,  or  friends,  by  the  occasion  we  give  to  many  to 
suspect  the  sincerity  of  our  moral  and  religious  professions,  and  together  with 
ours  those  of  all  others  :"  and  lastly  by  the  scandal  which  we  bring  upon 
religion  itself,  by  declaring  practically  that  it  is  not  able  to  support  man 
under  the  calamities  of  life.  Some  men  say  that  the  New  Testament 
contains  no  prohibition  of  suicide.  If  this  were  true  it  would  avail  nothing, 
because  tnere  are  many  things  which  it  docs  not  forbid,  but  which  every  one 
knows  to  be  wicked.  But  in  reality  it  does  forbid  it.  Every  exhortation 
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How  various  were  those  sufferings  of  Ulysses,  in  his  long 
continued  wanderings,  when  he  became  the  slave  of  women 
(if  you  consider  Circe  and  Calypso  as  such) :  and  in  all  he 
said  he  sought  to  be  complaisant  and  agreeable  to  every 
body,  nay,  put  up  with  abuses  from  slaves  and  handmaidens 
at  home,  that  he  might  at  length  compass  what  he  desired; 
but  with  the  spirit  with  which  he  is  represented,  Ajax  would 
have  preferred  a  thousand  deaths  to  suffering  such  indig 
nities. 

In  the  contemplation  of  which  each  ought  to  consider 
what  is  peculiar  to  himself,  and  to  regulate  those  peculiari 
ties,  without  making  any  experiments  how  another  man's 
become  them ;  for  that  manner  which  is  most  peculiarly  a 
man's  own  always  becomes  him  best. 

Every  man  ought,  therefore,  to  study  his  own  genius,  so 
as  to  become  an  impartial  judge  of  his  own  good  and  bad 
qualities,  otherwise  the  players  will  discover  better  sense 
than  we;  for  they  don't  choose  for  themselves  those  parts 
that  are  the  most  excellent,  but  those  which  are  best  adapted 
to  them.  Those  who  rely  on  their  voices  choose  the  part  of 
Epigonas  or  Medus  ;  the  best  actors  that  of  Menalippa  or 
Clytemnestra.  Rupilius,  who  I  remember,  always  selected 
that  of  Aiitiopa;  Esopus  seldom  chose  that  of  Ajax.  Shall 
a  player,  then,  observe  this  upon  the  stage,  and  shall  a  wise 
man  not  observe  it  in  the  conduct  of  life  ?  Let  us,  there 
fore,  most  earnestly  apply  to  those  parts  for  which  we  are 
best  fitted;  but  should  necessity  degrade  us  into  characters 
unsuitable  to  our  genius,  let  us  employ  all  our  care,  attention, 

which  it  gives  to  be  patient,  every  encouragement  to  trust  in  God,  every 
consideration  which  it  urges  as  a  support  under  affliction  and  distress,  is  a 
virtual  prohibition  of  suicide  ;  because  if  a  man  commits  suicide  he  rejects 
every  such  advice  and  encouragement,  and  disregards  every  such  motive. 

"  To  him  who  believes  either  in  revealed  or  natural  religion,  there  is  a 
certain  folly  in  the  commission  of  suicide ;  for  from  what  does  he  fly  ?  from 
his  present  sufferings,  whilst  death,  for  aught  that  he  has  reason  to  expect, 
or  at  any  rate  for  aught  that  he  knows,  may  only  be  the  portal  to  sufferings 
more  intense.  Natural  religion,  I  think,  gives  no  countenance  to  the  suppo 
sition  that  suicide  can  be  approved  by  the  Deity,  because  it  proceeds  upon 
the  belief  that,  in  another  state  of  existence,  he  will  compensate  good  men 
for  the  sufferings  of  the  present.  At  the  best,  and  under  either  religion,  it 
is  a  desperate  stake.  He  that  commits  murder  may  repent,  and,  we  hope 
be  forghen  ;  but  he  that  destroys  himself,  whilst  he  incurs  a  load  of  guilt, 
ruts  otf  by  the  act  the  power  of  repentance." — Dymond's  Essays,  Easay  ii. 
chap.  16.  ... 
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and  industry,  in  endeavouring  to  perform  them,  if  not  with 
propriety,  with  as  little  impropriety  as  possible :  nor  should 
we  strive  so  much  to  attain  excellencies  which  have  not  been 
conferred  on  us,  as  to  avoid  defects. 

XXXII.  To  the  two  characters  above  described  is  added 
a  third,  which  either  accident  or  occasion  imposes  on  us;  and 
even  a  fourth,  which  we  accommodate  to  ourselves  by  our 
own  judgment  and  choice.  Now  kingdoms,  governments, 
honours,  dignities,  riches,  interest,  and  whatever  are  the 
qualities  contrary  to  them,  happen  through  accident,  and  are 
directed  by  occasions ;  but  what  part  we  ourselves  should 
wish  to  act,  originates  from  our  own  will..  Some,  therefore, 
apply  to  philosophy,  some  to  the  civil  law,  and  some  to  elo 
quence  ;,  and  of  the  virtues  themselves  some  endeavour  to 
shine  in  one,  and  some  in  another. 

i  Men  generally  are  ambitious  of  distinguishing  themselves 
in  that  kind  of  excellence  in  which  their  fathers  or  their  an 
cestors  were  most  famous :  for  instance,  Quintus,  the  son  of 
Publius  Mucius,  in  the  civil  law;  Africanus,  the  son  of 
Paulus,  in  the  art  of  war.  Some,  however,  increase,  by 
merits  of  their  own,  that  glory  which  they  have  received  from 
their  fathers;  for  the  same  Africanus  crowned  his  military 
glory  with  the  practice  of  eloquence.  In  like  manner,  Timo- 
theus,  the  son  of  Conon,  who  equallpd  his  father  in  the  duties- 
of  the  field,  but  added  to  them  the  glory  of  genius  and 
learning.  Sometimes,  however,  it  happens  that  men,  laying 
aside  the  imitation  of  their  ancestors,  follow  a  purpose  of  their 
own;  and  this  is  most  commonly  the  case  with  such  men  who, 
though  descended  from  obscure  ancestors,  purpose  to  them 
selves  great  aims. 

In  our  search,  then,  after  what  is  graceful,  all  those  parti 
culars  ought  to  be  embraced  in  our  contemplation  and  study. 
In  the  first  place,  we  are  to  determine  who  and  what  manner 
of  men  we  are  to  be,  and  what  mode  of  life  we  are  to  adopt — 
a  consideration  which  is  the  most  difficult  of  all ;  for,  in 
our  early  youth,  when  there  is  the  greatest  weakness  of 
judgment,  every  one  chooses  to  himself  that  kind  of  life 
which  he  has  most  fancied.  lie,  therefore,  is  trepanned  into 
some  fixed  and  settled  course  of  living  before  he  is  capable 
to  judge  what  is  the  most  proper.* 

I     •  "  I  have  often  thought  those  happy  that  have  been  fixed,  from  the  first 
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For  the  Hercules  of  Prodicus,  as  we  learn  from  Xenophon, 
in  his  early  puberty  (an  age  appointed  by  nature  for  every 
man's  choosing  his  scheme  of  life)  is  said  to  have  gone  into  a 
solitude,  and  there  sitting  down,  to  have  deliberated  within 
himself  much,  and  for  a  long  time,  whether  of  two  paths  that 
he  saw  before  him  it  was  better  to  enter  on,  the  one  of  pleasure, 
the  other  of  virtue.  This  might,  indeed,  happen  to  a  Jove- 
begotten  Hercules;  but  not  so  with  us,  who  imitate  those 
whom  we  have  an  opinion  of,  and  are  thereby  drawn  into 
their  pursuits  and  purposes :  for  generally,  prepossessed  by 
the  principles  of  our  parents,  we  are  drawn  away  to  their 
customs  and  habits.  Others,  swayed  by  the  judgment  of 
.  the  multitude,  are  passionately  fond  of  those  things  which 
seem  best  to  the  majority.  A  few,  however,  either  through 
some  good  fortune,  or  a  certain  excellency  of  nature,  or 
through  the  training  of  their  parents,  pursue  the  right  path 
of  life. 

XXXIII.  The  rarest  class  is  composed  of  those  who, 
endowed  with  an  exalted  genius,  or  with  excellent  educa 
tion  and  learning,  or  possessing  both,  have  had  scope  enough 
for  deliberating  as  to  what  course  of  life  they  would  be 
most  willing  to  adopt.  Every  design,  in  such  a  delibera 
tion,  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  natural  powers  of  the  indi 
vidual;  for  since,  as  I  said  before,  we  discover  this  propriety 
in  every  act  which  is  performed,  by  reference  to  the  qualities 
with  which  a  man  is  born,  so,  in  fixing  the  plan  of  our  future 
life,  we  ought  to  be  still  much  more  careful  in  that  respect, 
that  we  may  be  consistent  throughout  the  duration  of  life 
with  ourselves,  and  not  deficient  in  any  one  duty. 

But  because  nature  in  this  possesses  the  chief  power,  and 

dawn  of  thought,  in  a  determination  to  some  state  of  life,  by  the  choice  of 
one  whose  authority  may  preclude  caprice,  and  whose  influence  may  pre 
judice  them  in  favour  of  his  opinion.  The  general  precept  of  consulting 
the  genius  is  of  little  use,  unless  we  are  told  how  the  genius  can  be  known. 
If  it  is  to'be  discovered  only  by  experiment,  life  will  be  lost  before  the  re- 
wlution  can  be  fixed  ;  if  any  other  indications  are  to  be  found,  they  may, 
perhaps,  be  very  early  discerned.  At  least,  if  to  miscarry  in  an  attempt  bo 
ii  proof  of  having  mistaken  the  direction  of  the  genius,  men  appear  not  lesi 
frequently  deceived  with  regard  to  themselves  than  to  others ;  and  there 
fore  no  one  has  much  reason  to  complain  that  his  life  was  planned  out  by 
Ilia  friends,  or  to  be  confident  that  he  should  have  had  either  more  honour 
or  happiness,  by  being  abandoned  to  the  chance  of  his  own  fancy." — Dr 
Johnson's  "  Rambler,"  No.  10. 
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fortune  the  next,  we  ought  to  pay  regard  to  both  in  fixing 
our  scheme  of  life;  but  chiefly  to  nature,  as  she  is  much 
more  firm  and  constant,  insomuch  that  the  struggle,  some 
times  between  nature  and  fortune,  seems  to  be  between 
a  mortal  and  an  immortal  being.  The  man,  therefore, 
who  adapts  his  whole  system  of  living  to  his  undepraved 
nature,  let  him  maintain  his  constancy ;  for  that,  above  all 
things,  becomes  a  man,  provided  he  come  not  to  learn  that  he 
has  been  mistaken  in  his  choice  of  a  mode  of  life.  Should 
that  occur,  as  it  possibly  may,  a  change  must  be  made  in 
all  his  habits  and  purposes  which,  if  circumstances  shall  be 
favourable,  we  shall  more  easily  and  readily  effect ;  but,  should 
it  happen  otherwise,  it  must  be  done  slowly  and  gradually. 
Thus,  men  of  sense  think  it  more  suitable  that  friendships 
which  are  disagreeable  or  not  approved  should  be  gradually 
detached,  rather  than  suddenly  cut  off.  Still,  upon  altering 
our  scheme  of  life,  we  ought  to  take  the  utmost  care  to  make 
it  appear  that  we  have  done  it  upon  good  grounds. 

But  if,  as  I  said  above,  we  are  to  imitate  our  ancestors, 
this  should  be  first  excepted  that  their  bad  qualities  must  not 
be  imitated.  In  the  next  place,  if  nature  does  not  qualify 
us  to  imitate  them  in  some  things,  we  are  not  to  attempt  it : 
for  instance,  the  son  of  the  elder  Africanus,  who  adopted  the 
younger  son  of  Paulus,  could  not,  from  infirmity  of  health, 
resemble  his  father  so  much  as  his  father  did  his  grand 
father.  If,  therefore,  a  man  is  unable  to  defend  causes,  to 
entertain  the  people  by  haranguing,  or  to  wage  war,  yet  still 
he  ought  to  do  what  is  in  his  power;  he  ought  to  practise 
justice,  honour,  generosity,  modesty,  and  temperance,  that 
what  is  wanting  may  be  the  less  required  of  him.  Now,  the 
best  inheritance  a  parent  can  leave  a  child — more  excellent 
than  any  patrimony — is  the  glory  of  his  virtue  and  his  deeds ; 
to  bring  disgrace  on  which  ought  to  be  regarded  as  wicked 
and  monstrous. 

XXXTV.  And  as  the  same  moral  duties  are  not  suited  to  the 
different  periods  of  life,  some  belonging  to  the  young,  others 
to  the  old,  we  must  likewise  say  somewhat  on  this  distinc 
tion.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  young  man  to  reverence  his  elders, 
and  amongst  them  to  select  the  best  and  the  worthiest,  on 
whose  advice  and  authority  to  rely.  For  the  inexperience 
of  youth  ought  to  be  instructed  and  conducted  by  the  wisdom 
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of  the  aged.  Above  all  things,  the  young  man  ought  to  bo 
restrained  from  lawless  desires,  and  exercised  in  endurance 
and  labour  both  of  body  and  mind,  that  by  persevering  in 
them,  he  may  be  efficient  in  the  duties  both  of  war  and  peace. 
Nay,  when  they  even  unbend  their  minds  and  give  them 
selves  up  to  mirth,  they  ought  to  avoide  intemperance,  and 
never  lose  sight  of  morality  ;  and  this  will  be  the  more  easy 
if  even  upon  such  occasions  they  desire  that  their  elders 
should  be  associated  with  them.* 

As  to  old  men,  their  bodily  labours  seem  to  require  diminu 
tion,  but  the  exercises  of  their  mind  ought  even  to  be  increased. 
Their  care  should  be  to  assist  their  friends,  the  youth,  and 
above  all  their  country,  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability  by  their 
advice  and  experience.  Now  there  is  nothing  that  old  age 
ought  more  carefully  to  guard  against,  than  giving  itself  up 
to  listlessness  and  indolence.  As  to  luxury,  though  it  is 
shameful  in  every  stage  of  life ,  in  old  age  it  is  detestable  : 
but  if  to  that  is  added  intemperance  in  lawless  desires,  the 
evil  is  doubled ;  because  old  age  itself  thereby  incurs  dis 
grace  ;  and  makes  the  excesses  of  the  young  more  shameless.f 

Neither  is  it  foreign  to  my  purpose  to  touch  upon  the 
duties  of  magistrates,  of  private  citizens,  and  of  strangers. 
It  is  then  the  peculiar  duty  of  a  magistrate  to  bear  in  mind 
that  he  represents  the  state,  and  that  he  ought,  therefore,  to 
maintain  its  dignity  and  glory,  to  preserve  its  constitutiou, 
to  act  by  its  laws,  and  to  remember  that  these  things  are 

*  So  Dr.  South  describes  joy  as  exhibited  by  Adam  in  the  state  of  inno 
cence,  in  the  most  remarkable  of  his  productions,  the  sermon  entitled 
"  Man  created  in  God's  image."  "  It  was  (says  he)  refreshing,  but  com 
posed,  like  the  gaiety  of  youth  tempered  with  the  gravity  of  Hge,  or  the 
mirth  of  a  festival  managed  with  the  silence  of  contemplation."  The 
course  here  prescribed  was  adopted  in  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  and 
recommended  by  Plato. 

t  "  It  may  very  reasonably  be  suspected  that  the  old  draw  upon  them 
selves  the  greatest  parts  of  those  insults  which  they  so  much  lament,  and 
That  age  is  rarely  despised  but  when  it  is  contemptible.  If  men  imagine 
that  excessive  debauchery  can  be  made  reverend  by  time,  that  knowledge 
is  the  consequence  of  long  life,  however  idly  and  thoughtlessly  employed, 
that  priority  of  birth  will  supply  the  want  of  steadiness  or  honesty,  can  it 
raise  much  wonder  that  their  hopes  are  disappointed,  and  that  they  sc;' 
their  posterity  rather  willing  to  trust  their  own  eyes  in  their  progress  ^into 
life,  than  enlist  themselves  under  guides  who  have  lost  their  way  t" — 
Dr.  Johnson. 
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committed  to  his  fidelity.*  As  to  a  private  man  and  citi 
zen,  his  duty  is  to  live  upon  a  just  and  equal  footing  with 
his  fellow  citizens,  neither  subordinate  and  subservient  nor 
domineering.  In  his  sentiments  of  the  public  to  be  always 
for  peaceful  and  virtuous  measures ;  for  such  we  are  ac 
customed  to  imagine  and  describe  a  virtuous  citizen. 

Now  the  duty  of  a  stranger  and  an  alien  is,  to  mind  no 
thing  but  his  own  business,  not  to  intermeddle  with  another, 
and  least  of  all  to  be  curious  about  the  affairs  of  a  foreign 
government.  Thus  we  shall  generally  succeed  in  the  prac 
tice  of  the  moral  duties,  when  we  inquire  after  what  is  most 
becoming  and  best  fitted  to  persons,  occasions,  and  ages ;  and 
nothing  is  more  becoming  than  in  all  our  actions  :md  in  all 
our  deliberations  to  preserve  consistency. 

XXXV.  But,  because  the  graceful  or  becoming  character 
we  treat  of  appears  in  all  our  words  and  actions,  nay,  in 
every  motion  and  disposition  of  our  person,  and  consists  of 
three  particulars,  beauty,  regularity,  and  appointment  suited 
to  action  (ideas  which  indeed  are  difficult  to  be  expressed, 
but  it  is  sufficient  if  they  are  understood) ;  and  as  in  these  three 
heads  is  comprehended  our  care  to  be  approved  by  those 
amongst  whom  and  witli  whom  we  live,  on  them  also  a  few 
observations  must  be  made.  In  the  first  place  nature  seems 
to  have  paid  a  great  regard  to  the  form  of  our  bodies,  by  ex 
posing  to  the  sight  all  that  part  of  our  figure  that  has  a  beauti 
ful  appearance,  while  she  has  covered  and  concealed  those  parts 
which  were  given  for  the  necessities  of  nature,  and  which 
would  have  been  offensive  and  disagreeable  to  the  sight. 

This  careful  contrivance  of  nature  has  been  imitated  by 
the  modesty  of  mankind  ;  for  all  men  in  their  senses  conceal 
from  the  eye  the  parts  which  nature  has  hid ;  and  they  take 

*  Respecting  the  ultimate  possession  of  political  power  by  the  governed, 
and  the  consequently  delegated  power  of  rulers,  we  have  the  following 
striking  passage  in  Hall's  Liberty  of  the  1'rcss.  "  With  the  enemies  of 
freedom  it  is  a  usual  artifice  to  represent  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  as  ;t 
licence  to  anarchy  and  disorder.  But  the  tracing  of  civil  power  to  that 
source  will  not  diminish  our  obligation  to  obey ;  it  only  explains  its  reasons, 
nnd  settles  it  on  clear  determinate  principles.  It  turns  blind  submission 
into  rational  obedience,  tempers  the  passion  for  liberty  with  the  love  of 
order,  and  places  mankind  in  a  happy  medium,  between  the  extremes  of 
anarchv  on  the  one  side,  and  oppression  on  the  other.  It  is  the  polar  star 
that  will  conduct  us  safe  over  the  ocean  of  political  debate  and  specn 
Jation,  the  law  of  laws,  the  legislator  of  legislators." 
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care  that  they  should  discharge  as  privately  as  possible  even" 
the  necessities  of  nature.  And  those  parts  which  serve  those 
necessities,  and  the  necessities  themselves,  are  not  called  by 
their  real  names ;  because  that  which  is  not  shameful  if 
privately  performed,  it  is  still  obscene  to  describe.  There 
fore  neither  the  public  commission  of  those  things,  nor  the 
obscene  expression  of  them,  is  free  from  immodesty. 

Neither  are  we  to  regard  the  Cynics  or  the  Stoics,  who 
are  next  to  Cynics,  who  abuse  and  ridicule  us  for  deeming 
things  that  are  not  shameful  in  their  own  nature,  to  become 
vicious  through  names  and  expressions.  Now,  we  give 
everything  that  is  disgraceful  in  its  own  nature  its  proper 
term.  Theft,  fraud,  adultery,  are  disgraceful  in  their  own 
nature,  but  not  obscene  in  the  expression.  The  act  of  be 
getting  children  is  virtuous,  but  the  expression  obscene. 
Thus,  a  great  many  arguments  to  the  same  purpose  are 
maintained  by  these  philosophers  in  subversion  of  delicacy. 
Let  us,  for  our  parts,  follow  nature,  and  avoid  whatever  is 
offensive  to  the  eyes  or  ears  ;  let  us  aim  at  the  graceful  or 
becoming,  whether  we  stand  or  walk,  whether  we  sit  or  lie 
down,  in  every  motion  of  our  features,  our  eyes,  or  our 
hands. 

In  those  matters  two  things  are  chiefly  to  be  avoided  ; 
that  there  be  nothing  effeminate  and  foppish,  nor  any  tiling 
coarse  and  clownish.'  .Neither  are  v,-c  to  admit,  that  tlm-c 
considerations  are  proper  for  actors  and  orators,  but  not 
binding  upon  us.  The  manners  at  least  of  tlio  actors, 
from  the  morality  of  our  ancestors,  are  so  decent  Ihat  nonet 
of  them  appear  upon  the  stage  without  an  undor-covi-ring  ; 
being  afraid  lest  if  by  any  accident  certain  parts  of  the  body 
should  be  exposed,  they  should  make  an  indecent  appearance. 
According  to  our  customs,  sons  grown  up  to  manhood  do  not 
bathe  along  with  their  fathers,  nor  sons-in-law  with  their 
fathers-in-law.  Modesty  of  this  kind,  therefore,  is  to  be 
cherished,  especially  as  nature  herself  is  our  instructor  and 
guide. 

XXXVI.  Now  as  beauty  is  of  two  kinds,  one  that  consists 
in  loveliness,  and  the  other  in  dignity ;  loveliness  we  should 
regard  as  the  characteristic  of  women,  dignity  of  men : 
therefore,  let  a  man  remove  from  his  person  every  ornament 
that  is  unbecoming  a  man,  and  let  him  take  the  same  care  of 
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every  similar  fault  with  regard  to  his  gesture  or  motion.  For 
very  often  the  movements  learned  in  the  Palaestra  are  offen 
sive,  and  not  a  few  impertinent  gestures  among  the  players 
are  productive  of  disgust,  while  in  both  whatever  is  unaffected 
and  simple  is  received  with  applause.  Now,  comeliness  in  the 
person  is  preserved  by  the  freshness  of  the  complexion,  and 
that  freshness  by  the  exercises  of  the  body.  To  this  we  are 
to  add,  a  neatness  that  is  neither  troublesome  nor  too  much 
studied,  but  which  just  avoids  all  clownish,  ill-bred  sloven- 
ness.  The  same  rules  are  to  be  observed  with,  regard  to 
ornaments  of  dress,  in  which,  as  in  all  other  matters,  a  mean 
is  preferable. 

We  must  likewise  avoid  a  drawling  solemn  pace  in  walk 
ing,  so  as  to  seem  like  bearers  in  a  procession  ;  and  likewise 
in  matters  that  require  despatch,  quick,  hurried  motions  ; 
which,  when  they  occur,  occasion  a  shortness  of  breathing, 
an  alteration  in  the  looks,  and  a  convulsion  in  the  features, 
all  which  strongly  indicate  an  inconstant  character.  But 
still  greater  should  be  our  care  that  the  movements  of  our 
mind  never  depart  from  nature  ;  in  which  we  shall  succeed 
if  we  guard  against  falling  into  any  flurry  and  disorder  of 
spirit,  and  keep  our  faculties  intent  on  the  preservation  of 
propriety.  Now  the  motions  of  the  mind  are  of  two  kinds, 
the  one  of  reflection  and  the  other  of  appetite.  Reflection 
chiefly  applies  itself  in  the  search  of  truth.  Appetite  prompts 
us  to  action.  We  are  therefore  to  take  care  to  employ  our 
reflection  upon  the  best  subjects,  and  to  render  our  appetite 
obedient  to  our  reason. 

XXXVII.  And  ?ince  the  influence  of  speech  is  very  great 
and  that  of  two  kinds, — one  proper  for  disputing,  the  other 
for  discoursing. — the  former  should  be  employed  in  plead 
ings  at  trials,  in  assemblies  of  the  people,  and  meetings  of  the 
senate;  the  latter  in  social  circles,  disquisitions,  the  meetings  of 
our  friends,  and  should  likewise  attend  upon  entertainments. 
Rhetoricians  lay  down  rules  for  disputing,  but  none  for  dis 
coursing,  though  I  am  not  sure  but  that  likewise  may  bo 
done.  Masters  are  to  be  found  in  ail  pursuits  in  which  tjiere 
are  learners,  and  all  places  are  tilled  with  crowds  of  rhetori 
cians  ;  but  there  are  none  who  study  this,  and  yet  all  the  rules 
thai  are  laid  down  for  words  and  sentiments  (in  debate; 
ai*  likewise  applicable  to  conversation. 
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liut,  as  we  have  a  voice  as  the  organ  of  speech,  we  ought 
to  aim  at  two  properties  in  it :  first  that  it  be  clear,  and 
secondly  that  it  be  agreeable  ;  both  are  unquestionably  to  be 
sought  from  nature ;  and  yet  practice  may  improve  the  one, 
and  imitating  those  who  speak  nervously  and  distinctly,  the 
other.  There  was,  in  the  Catuli,  nothing  by  which  you 
could  conclude  them  possessed  of  any  exquisite  judgment  in, 
language,  though  learned  to  be  sure  they  were  ;  and  so  have 
others  been.  But  the  Catuli  were  thought  to  excel  in  the 
Latin  tongue  ;  their  pronunciation  was  harmonious,  their 
words  were  neither  mouthed  nor  minced  ;  so  that  their  ex 
pression  was  distinct,  without  being  unpleasant ;  while  their 
voice,  without  strain,  was  neither  faint  nor  shrill.  The 
manner  of  Lucius  Crassus  was  more  flowing,  and  equally 
elegant ;  though  the  opinion  concerning  the  Catuli,  as  good 
speakers,-  was  not  less.  But  Caesar,  brother  to  the  elder 
Catulus,  exceeded  all  in  wit  and  humour;  insomuch  that  even 
in  the  forensic  style  of  speaking,  he  with  his  conversational 
manner  surpassed  the  energetic  eloquence  of  others.  There 
fore,  in  all  those  matters,  we  must  labour  diligently  if  we 
would  discover  what  is  the  point  pf  propriety  in  every 
instance. 

Let  our  common  discourse  therefore  (and  this  is  the  great 
excellence  of  the  followers  of  Socrates)  be  smooth  and  good- 
humoured,  without  the  least  arrogance.  Let  there  be  plea 
santry  in  it.  Nor  let  any  one  speaker  exclude  all  others  as 
if  he  were  entering  on  a  province  of  his  own,  but  consider 
that  in  conversation,  as  in  other  things,  alternate  participa 
tion  is  but  fair.*  But  more  especially  let  him  consider  on 
what  subjects  he  should  speak.  If  serious,  let  him  use  gra 
vity  ;  if  merry,  good-humour.  But  a  man  ought  to  take  the 

*  "  As  the  mutual  shocks  in  society  and  the  oppositions  of  interest  and 
self-love,  have  constrained  mankind  to  estahlish  the  laws  of  justice,  in  order 
•o  preserve  the  advantages  of  mutual  assistance  and  protection;  in  like 
manner,  the  eternal  contrarieties  in  company  of  men's  pride  and  self-con 
ceit,  have  introduced  the  rules  of  good  manners  or  politeness,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  intercourse  of  minds  and  an  undisturbed  commerce  and  con 
versation.  Among  well-bred  people,  a  mutual  deference  is  affected,  contempt 
of  others  disguised,  authority  concealed,  attention  given  to  each  in  his  time, 
and  an  easy  stream  of  conversation  maintained,  without  vehemence,  without 
interruption,  without  eagerness  for  victory,  and  without  any  airs  of  superi 
ority.  These  attentions  and  regards  are  immediately  agreeable  to  others, 
abstracted  from  any  consideration  of  utility  or  beneficial  tendencies  ;  they 
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greatest  care  that  his  discourse  betray  no  defect  in  his  mo 
rals  ;  and  this  generally  is  the  case  when  for  the  sake  of  de 
traction  we  eagerly  speak  of  the  absent  in  a  malicious,  ridi 
culous,  harsh,  bitter,  and  contemptuous  manner. 

Now  conversation  generally  turns  upon  private  concerns, 
or  politics,  or  the  pursuits  of  art  and  learning.  We  are, 
therefore,  to  study,  whenever  our  conversation  begins  to 
ramble  to  other  subjects,  to  recall  it :  and  whatever  subjects 
may  present  themselves  (for  we  are  not  all  pleased  with  the 
same  subjects  and  that  similarly  and  at  all  times)  we  should 
observe  how  far  our  conversation  maintains  its  interest ;  and 
as  there  was  a  reason  for  beginning  so  there  should  be  a  limit 
at  which  to  conclude. 

XXXVIII.  But  as  we  are  very  propely  enjoined,  in  all 
the 'course  of  our  life,  to  avoid  all  fits  of  passion,  that  is,  ex 
cessive  emotions  of  the  mind  uncontrolled  by  reason  ;  in  like 
manner,  our  conversation  ought  to  be  free  from  all  such  emo 
tions  ;  so  that  neither  resentment  manifest  itself,  nor  undue 
desire,  nor  slovenness,  nor  indolence,  nor  any  thing  of  that 
kind  ;  and,  above  all  things,  we  should  endeavour  to  indicate 
both  esteem  and  love  for  those  we  converse  with.  Re 
proaches  may  sometimes  be  necessary,  in  which  we  may  per 
haps  be  obliged  to  employ  a  higher  strain  of  voice  and  a 
harsher  turn  of  language.  Even  in  that  case,  we  ought  only 
to  seem  to  do  these  things  in  anger  ;  but  as,  in  the  cases  of 
'cautery  and  amputations,  so  with  this  kind  of  correction  we 
should  have  recourse  to  it  seldom  and  unwillingly  ;  and  in 
deed,  never  but  when  no  other  remedy  can  be  discovered  ; 
but  still,  let  all  passion  be  avoided  ;  for  with  that  nothing 
can  be  done  with  rectitude,  nothing  with  discretion. 

In  general  it  is  allowable  to  adopt  a  mild  style  of  rebuke, 
combining  it  with  seriousness,  so  that  severity  may  be  indi 
cated  but  abusive  language  avoided.  Nay,  even  what  of 
bitterness  there  is  in  the  reproach  should  be  shown  to  have 

conciliate  affection,  promote  esteem,  and  extremely  enhance  the  merit  of 
the  person  who  regulates  his  behaviour  by  them. 

"  In  conversation,  the  lively  spirit  of  dialogue  is  agreeable  even  to  those 
who  desire  not  to  have  any  share  in  the  discourse.  Hence  the  relater  of 
long  stories,  or  the  pompous  declaimer  is  very  little  approved  of.  But  most 
men  desire  likewise  their  time  in  the  conversation,  and  regard  with  a  very 
evil  eye  that  loquacity  which  deprives  them  of  a  right  they  are  naturally  so 
xeuloua  of." — Hume's  "  Principles  of  Morals,'1  section  viii. 
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been  adopted  for  the  sake  of  the  party  reproved.  Now,  it  is 
advisable,  even  in  those  disputes  which  take  place  with  our 
bitterest  enemies,  if  we  hear  any  that  is  insulting  to  ourselves 
to  maintain  our  equanimity,  and  repress  passion  ;  for  what 
ever  is  done  under  such  excitement  can  never  be  either  con 
sistently  performed,  or  approved  of  by  those  who  are  present.* 
It  is  likewise  indecent  for  a  man  to  be  loud  in  his  own  praise 
(and  the  more  so  if  it  be  false),  and  so  to  imitate  the  swagger 
ing  soldier  (in  the  play)  amidst  the  derision  of  the  auditors. 

XXXIX.  Now,  as  I  touch,  at  least  wish  to  touch,  up»n 
every  matter  of  duty,  I  shall  likewise  treat  of  the  kind  of 
house  which  I  think  suited  to  a  man  of  high  rank  and  office ; 
the  end  of  this  being  utility,  to  it  the  design  of  the  building 
must  be  adapted,  but  still  regard  must  be  paid  to  magni 
ficence  and  elegance.  We  learn  that  it  was  to  the  honour  of 
Cneius  Octavius.  the  first  of  that  family  who  was  raised  to 
the  consulship,  that  he  built  upon  the  Palatine,  a  house  of  a, 
noble  and  majestic  appearance,  which,  as  it  was  visited  as  a 
spectacle  by  the  common  people,  was  supposed  to  have  voted 
its  proprietor,  though  but  a  new  man,  into  the  consulship. 
Scaurus  demolished  this  house,  and  took  the  ground  into  his 
own  palace.  But  though  the  one  first  brought  a  consulship 
into  his  family,  yet  the  other,  though  the  son  of  a  man  of  the 
greatest  rank  and  distinction,  carried  into  this,  his  enlarged 
palace,  not  only  repulse  but  disgrace,  nay  ruin. 

*  "  The  command  of  anger  appear',  upon  many  occasions,  not  less  ge 
nerous  and  noble  than  that  of  fear.  Tlic  proper  expression  of  just  indig 
nation  composes  many  of  the  most  splendid  and  admired  passages  both  of 
tincisnt  and  modern  clor|uence.  The  Phillippics  of  Demosthenes,  the 
cnnlinnarians  of  Cicero  derive  their  whole  beauty  from  the  noble  propriety 
with  which  this  passion  is  expressed.  IJut  ihis  just  indignation  is  nothing 
hut  anger  restrained  and  properly  arten-iv.Tcd  to  what  the  impatient  spec 
tator  can  enter  into.  The  l>lu*tcrin^  and  nnisv  passion  which  goes  beyond 
this  is  alwavs  odious  and  offensive,  and  interests  us,  not  for  the  angry  man. 
but  the  man  with  whom  he  is  anjrv.  The  nobleness  of  pardoning  appear?, 
upon  many  occasions,  superior  even  to  tho  most  perfect  propriety  of  resent- 
in™,  when  either  proper  acknowledgements  have  bum  made  by  the  offending 
party,  or,  even  without  any  such  acknowledgments,  when  the  public  in 
terest  requires  that  the  most  mortal  enemies  should  unite  for  the  <Usch.ir™i,' 
of  some  important  duty.  The  man  who  can  cast  away  all  animosity,  and  a:t 
with  confidence  and  cordiality  towards  the  person  who  had  most  j,Ticvousiy 
oft'ctuled  him,  seems  justly  to  merit  <.ur  highest  admiration. — smith's  "  Mural 
Sentiments,"  part  vi.  st-c'.ion  iii. 

F   2 
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':  For  dignity  should  be  adorned  by  a  palace,  but  not  be  wholly 
sought  from  it : — the  house  ought  to  be  ennobled  by  the 
master,  and  not  the  master  by  the  house.  And,  as  in  other 
matters  a  man  should  have  regard  to  others  and  not  to  his 
own  concerns  alone,  so  in  the  house  of  a  man  of  rank,  who 
is  to  entertain  a  great  many  guests  and  to  admit  a  multitude 
of  all  denominations,  attention  should  be  paid  to  spaciousness: 
but  a  great  house  often  reflects  discredit  upon  its  master,  if 
there  is  solitude  in  it,  especially  if,  under  a  former  proprietor, 
it  has  been  accustomed  to  be  well  filled.  It  is  a  mortifying1 
tiling  when  passengers  exclaim,  "Ah!  ancient  dwelling!  by 
how  degenerate  a  master  art  thou  occupied!"  which  may 
well  be  said  at  the  present  time  of  a  great  many  houses. 

But  you  are  to  take  care,  especially  if  you  build  for  yourself, 
not  to  go  beyond  bounds  in  grandeur  and  costliness.  Even 
the  example  of  an  excess  of  this  kind  does  much  mischief.  For 
most  people,  particularly  in  this  respect,  studiously  imitate 
the  example  of  their  leaders.  For  instance,  who  imitates 
the  virtue  of  the  excellent  Lucius  Lucullus  ?  But  how  many 
there  are  who  have  imitated  the  magnificence  of  his  villas. 
To  -which  certainly  a  bound  ought  to  be  set,  and  it  reduced  to 
.moderation,  and  the  same  spirit  of  moderation  ought  to  be 
extended  to  all  the  practice  and  economy  of  lii'e.  But  of  this 
i-noiigh. 

Now  in  undertaking  every  action  we  are  to  regard  three 
tilings.  First,  that  appetite  be  subservient  to  reason,  than 
which  there  is  no  condition  better  fitted  for  preserving  the 
moral  duties.  We  are,  secondly,  to  examine  how  important 
the  object  in  which  we  desire  to  accomplish,  that  our  atten 
tion  or  labour  may' be  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  occasion 
requires.  Thirdly,  we  are  to  take  care  that  every  thing 
that  comes  under  the  head  of  magnificence  and  dignity  should 
be  well  regulated.  Now,  the  best  regulation  is,  to  observe 
that  same  graceful  propriety  which  I  have  recommended,  and 
to  go  no  further.  But  of  those  three  heads,  the  most  excellent 
is,  that  of  making  our  appetite  subservient  to  our  reason. 

XL.  I  am  now  to  speak  concerning  the  order  and  the 
timing  of  things.  In  tin's  science  is  comprehended  what  the 
.Greek  call  eiraj/a,  not  that  which  we  Romans  call  mode 
ration,  an  expression  that  implies  keeping  within  bounds  ; 
u-hereas  that  is  eira^/a,  in  which  the  preservation  of  order  i:; 
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involved.  This  duty,  which  we  will  denominate  moderation, 
is  defined  by  the  Stoics  as  those  things  which  are  either  said 
or  done  in  their  appropriate  places  of  ranging.  Therefore, 
the  signification  of  order  and  of  arrangement  seems  to  be 
the  same.  For  they  define  order  to  be  the  disposing  of 
things  into  fitting  and  convenient  places.  Now  they  tell 
us  that  the  appropriate  place  of  an  action  is  the  oppor 
tunity  of  doing  it.  The  proper  opportunity  for  action 
being  called  by  the  Greeks  ema-pia,  and  by  the  Latins, 
occasio,  ©r  occasion.  Thus,  as  I  have  already  observed,  that 
modestia  which  we  have  thus  explained,  is  the  knowledge  of 
acting  according  to  the  fitness  of  a  conjecture. 

But  prudence,  of  which  we  have  treated  in  the  beginning 
of  this  book,  may  admit  of  the  same  definition.  Under  this 
head,  however,  I  speak  of  moderation  and  temperance,  and 
the  like  virtues.  Therefore,  the  considerations  which  belong 
to  prudence  Lave  been  treated  in  their  proper  place.  But  at 
present  I  am  to  treat  of  those  virtues  I  have  been  so  long 
speaking  of,  which  relate  to  morality,  and  the  approbation  of 
those  with  whom  we  live. 

Such  then  should  be  the  regularity  of  all  our  actions,  that 
in  the  economy  of  life,  as  in  a  connected  discourse,  all  things 
may  agree  and  correspond.  For  it  would  be  unbecoming 
and  highly  blameable,  should  we,  when  upon  a  serious 
subject,  introduce  the  language  of  the  jovial  or  the  effemi 
nate.  When  Pericles  had  for  his  colleague  in  the  praetor- 
ship  Sophocles  the  poet,  and  as  they  were  discoursing  upon 
their  joint  official  duty,  a  beautiful  boy  by  chance  passed  by, 
Sophocles  exclaimed,  "  What  a  charming  boy,  Pericles  ! "  but 
Pericles  very  properly  told  him,  "  A  magistrate  ought  to 
keep  not  only  his  hands,  but  his  eyes  under  restraint."  Now 
Sophocles,  had  he  said  the  same  thing  at  a  trial  of  athletic 
performers  would  not  have  been  liable  to  this  just  reprimand, 
such  importance  there  is  in  the  time  and  place.  So  too,  a 
man,  who  is  going  to  plead  a  cause,  if  on  a  journey  or  in  a 
walk  he  should  muse  or  appear  to  himself  more  thoughtful 
than  ordinary,  he  is  not  blamed :  but  should  lie  do  this 
at  an  entertainment,  he  would  seem  ill-bred  for  not  dis 
tinguishing  times. 

But  those  actions  that  are  in  wide  discrepancy  with  good- 
breeding,  such,  for  instance,  as  singing  in  the  forum,  or 
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any  such  absurdity,  are  so  easily  discernible,  that  they  re 
quire  no  great  degree  of  reprehension  or  advice.  But  faults 
that  seem  to  be  inconsiderable,  and  such  as  are  descernible 
only  by  a  few,  are  to  be  more  carefully  avoided.  As  in 
lutes  or  pipes,  however  little  they  be  out  of  tune,  it  is  per 
ceived  by  a  practised  ear  ;  so  in  life  we  are  to  guard  against 
all  discrepancy,  and  the  rather  as  the  harmony  of  morals  is 
greater  and  much  more  valuable  than  that  of  sounds. 

XLI.  Thus,  as  the  ear  is  sensible  of  the  smallest  discord 
in  musical  instruments,  so  we,  if  we  desire  to  be  accurate 
and  attentive  observers  of  faults,  may  make  great  discoveries 
from  very  trifling  circumstances.  The  cast  of  the  eye,  the 
bending  or  unbending  of  the  brow,  an  air  of  dejection  or 
cheerfulness,  laughter,  the  tone  of  words,  silence,  the  raising 
or  falling  of  the  voice,  and  the  like  circumstances,  we  may 
easily  form  a  judgment  which  of  them  are  in  their  pro 
per  state,  and  which  of  them  are  in  discord  with  duty 
and  nature.  Now  in  this  case,  it  is  advisable  to  judge 
from  others,  of  the  condition  and  properties  of  every  one  of 
those,  so  that  we  ourselves  may  avoid  those  things  that  are 
unbecoming  in  others.  For  it  happens,  I  know  not  how,  that 
we  perceive  what  is  defective  more  readily  in  others  than  wo 
do  in  ourselves.  Therefore,  when  masters  mimic  the  faults 
of  boys  that  they  may  amend  them,  those  boys  are  most 
easily  corrected. 

Neither  is  it  improper,  in  order  to  fix  our  choice  in  matters 
which  involve  a  doubt,  if  we  apply  to  men  of  learning  and 
also  of  experience,  and  learn  what  they  think  of  the  several 
kinds  of  duty;  for  the  greatest  part  of  such  men  are  usually 
led  to  that  conclusion  to  which  nature  herself  directs  ;  and  in 
these  case?,  we  arc  to  examine  not  only  what  a  man  says, 
but  what  he  thinks,  and  upon  what  grounds  he  thinks  it. 
For  as  painters,  statuaries,  and  even  poets,  want  to  havo 
their  works  canvassed  by  the  public  in  order  to  correct  any 
thing  that  is  generally  condemned,  and  examine  both  by 
themselves  and  with  others  where  the  defect  lies  ;  thus  wo 
ought  to  make  use  of  the  judgment  of  others  to  do,  and  not 
to  do,  to  alter  and  correct,  a  great  many  things. 

As  to  actions  resulting  from  the  customs  or  civil  institu 
tions  of  a  people,  no  precepts  can  be  laid  down  ;  for  those 
very  institutions  arc  precepts  in  themselves.  Nor  ought  men 
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to  be  under  the  mistake  to  imagine  that  if  Socrates  or 
Aristippus  acted  or  spoke  in  opposition  to  the  manners  and 
•  tivil  constitutions  of  their  country,  they  themselves  have  a 
similar  licence.*  For  this  was  a  right  they  acquired  by  their 

*  There  are  two  things  in  this  passage  which  must  excite  surprise ;  the 
first,  that  Cicero  should  regard  those  actions  as  immoral  in  the  generality  of 
society  which  he  justifies  in  the  case  of  two  individuals  on  the  sole  ground 
of  their  intellectual  pre-eminence.  For  this  must  be  the  sole  ground  of  the 
distinction  ;  inasmuch  as,  if  a  moral  superiority  be  admitted  as  a  justifying 
consideration  in  the  case  of  Socrates,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  to  any  other 
individual  who  might  be  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  similar  course.  The  second 
is,  that  the  customs  and  institutions  of  a  country  should  be  invested  by 
Cicero  with  the  powers  of  moral  obligation  ;  nor,  considering  the  general  tenor 
of  Cicero's  ethics,  is  this  the  less  surprising,  from  the  fact  that  in  modern 
times  the  same  principle  was  carried  by  Hobbes  to  a  far  greater  extent. 
"  According  to  him,"  says  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  "the  perfect  state  of  a 
community  is  where  law  prescribes  the  religion  and  morality  of  the  people, 
and  where  the  will  of  an  absolute  sovereign  is  the  sole  fountain  of  law." 
The  insufficiency  both  of  the  law  of  the  land,  and  of  that  conventional  in 
fluence  which  in  modern  times  has  been  designated  the  law  of  honour  as  a 
code  of  morality  is  admirably  shown  by  Pnley  in  the  following  passage  : — 

"  The  Law  of  Honour  is  a  system  of  rules  constructed  by  people  of 
fashion,  and  calculated  to  facilitate  their  intercourse  with  one  another  ;  and 
for  no  other  purpose.  Consequently,  nothing  is  adverted  to  by  the  law  of 
honour,  but  what  tends  to  incommode  this  intercourse.  Hence  this  law 
only  prescribes  and  regulates  the  duties  betwixt  equals  ;  omitting  such  as 
relate  to  the  Supreme  Bcin;;,  as  well  as  those  which  we  owe  to  our  inferiors. 
For  which  reason,  profancness,  neglect  of  public  worship  or  private  devo 
tion,  cruelty  to  servants,  rigorous  treatment  of  tenants  or  other  dependents, 
want  of  charity  to  the  poor,  injuries  done  to  tradesmen  by  insolvency  or 
delay  of  payment,  witli  numberless  examples  of  the  same  kind,  .are  ac 
counted  no  breaches  of  honour  ;  because  a  man  is  not  a  less  agreeable  com 
panion  iiir  these  vices,  nor  the  worse  to  deal  with  in  those  concerns  which 
are  usually  transacted  between  one  gentleman  and  another.  Again  ;  the 
law  of  honour,  being  constituted  by  men  occupied  in  the  pursuit  of  plea 
sure,  and  for  the  mutual  conveniency  of  such  men,  will  be  found,  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  character  and  design  of  the  law-makers,  to  be,  in  most 
instances,  favourable  to  the  licentious  indulgence  of  the  natural  passions. 
Thus  it  allows  of  fornication,  adultery,  drunkenness,  prodigality,  dueilini:, 
and  of  revenge  in  the  extreme;  and  lays  no  stress  upon  the  virtues  opposite 
to  these. 

'•  That  part  of  mankind,  who  arc  beneath  the  law  of  honour,  often  make 
the  Law  of  the  Land  their  rule  of  life;  that  is,  they  arc  satisfied  with  them 
selves,  so  long  as  they  do  or  omit  nothing,  for  the  doing  or  omitting  of  which 
the  law  can  punish  them.  AYhcrcas  every  system  of  human  laws,  considered 
as  a  rule  of  life,  labours  under  the  two  following  defects  :— 1.  Human  laws 
omit  many  duties,  as  not  objects  of  compulsion ;  such  as  piety  to  Ciod,  bounty 
to  the  poor,  forgiveness  of  injuries,  education  of  children,  gratitude  to  bene 
factors.  The  law  n-jvcr  speaks  but  to  command,  nor  commands  but  whera 
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great  and  superhuman  endowments.  But  as  to  the  whole 
system  of  the  Cynics;  we  are  absolutely  to  reject  it,  because 
it  is  inconsistent  with  moral  susceptibility  without  which 
nothing  can  be  honest,  nothing  can  be  virtuous. 

Now  it  is  our  duty  to  esteem  and  to  honour,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  they  were  dignified  with  titles  or  vested  with 
command,  those  men  whose  lives  have  been  conspicuous  for 
great  and  glorious  actions,  who  feel  rightly  towards  the  state 
and  deserve  well  or  have  deserved  well  of  their  country. 
We  are  likewise  to  have  a  great  regard  for  old  age,  to  pay  a 
deference  to  magistrates  ;  to  distinguish  between  (what  we 
owe  to)  a  fellow  citizen  and  a  foreigner,  and  to  consider  whether 
that  foreigner  comes  in  a  public  or  a  private  capacity.  In 
short,  not  to  dwell  on  particulars,  we  ought  to  regard,  to 
cultivate,  and  to  promote  the  good  will  and  the  social  welfare 
of  all  mankind. 

XLIL  Now  with  regard  to  what  arts  and  means  of  ac 
quiring  wealth  are  to  be  regarded  as  worthy  and  what  dis 
reputable,  we  have  been  taught  as  follows.  In  the  first  place, 
those  sources  of  emolument  are  condemned  that  incur  the 
public  hatred  ;  such  as  those  of  tax-gatherers  and  usurers. 
We  are  likewise  to  account  as  ungenteel  and  mean  the  gains 
of  all  hired  workmen,  whose  source  of  profit  is  not  their  art 
but  their  labour;  for  their  very  wages  are  the  consideration  of 
their  servitude.  We  are  likewise  to  despise  all  who  retail 
from  merchants  goods  for  prompt  sale ;  for  they  never  can  suc 
ceed  unless  they  lie  most  abominably.  Now  nothing  is 
more  disgraceful  than  insincerity.  All  mechanical  labourers 
are  by  their  profession  mean.  For  a  workshop  can  contain 
nothing  befitting  a  gentleman.  Least  of  all  are  those  trades 
to  be  approved  that  serve  the  purposes  of  sensuality,  such 
as  (to  speak  after  Terence)  fishmongers,  butchers,  cook?, 
pastry-cooks,  and  fishermen  ;  to  whom  we  shall  add,  if  you 

it  can  compel ;  consequently  those  duties,  which  by  their  nature  must  1m 
voluntary,  are  left  out  of  the  statute-book,  as  lying  beyond  the  reach  of  its 
operation  and  authority.  2.  Human  laws  permit,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  suffer  to  go  unpunished,  many  crimes,  because  they  arc  incapable  of 
being  defined  by  any  previous  description.  Of  which  nature  are  luxury, 
prodigality,  partiality  in  voting  at  those  elections  in  which  the  qualifications 
of  the  candidate  ought  to  determine  the  success,  caprice  in  the  disposition 
of  men's  fortunes  at  their  death,  disrespect  to  parents,  and  a  multitude  of 
Bimiiar  examples." — "  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,"  book  i.  caps.  2&  3, 
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please,  perfumers,  dancers,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  games 
ters.* 

But  those  professions  that  i-nvolve  a  higher  degree  of  in 
telligence  or  a  greater  amount  of  utility,  such  as  medicine, 
architecture,  the  teaching  the  liberal  arts,  are  honourable 
in  those  to  whose  rank  in  life  they  are  suited.  As  to 
merchandizing,  if  on  a  small  scale  it  is  mean  ;  but  if  it  is 
extensive  and  rich,  bring  numerous  commodities  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  giving  bread  to  numbers  without 
fraud,  it  is  not  so  despicable.  But  if  a  merchant,  satiated, 
or  rather  satisfied  with  his  profits,  as  he  sometimes  used 
to  leave  the  open  sea  and  make  the  harbour,  shall  from 
the  harbour  step  into  an  estate  and  lands  ;  such  a  man  seems 
most  justly  deserving  of  praise.  For  of  all  gainful  profes 
sions,  nothing  is  better,  nothing  more  pleasing,  nothing 
more  delightful,  nothing  better  becomes  a  well-bred  man 
than  agriculture.  But  as  I  have  handled  that  subject  nt 
large  in  my  Cato  Major,  you  can  draw  from  thence  all  that 
falls  under  this  head. 

XLIII.  I  have  I  think  sufficiently  explained  in  what 
manner  the  duties  are  derived  from  the  consituent  parts  of 
Virtue.  Now  it  often  may  happen  that  an  emulation  and 
a  contest  may  arise  amongst  things  that  are  in  themselves 
virtuous  ; — of  two  virtuous  actions  which  is  preferable.  A 
division  that  Panoetius  has  overlooked.  For  as  all  virtue  is 
the  result  of  four  qualities,  prudence,  justice,  magnanimity 
and  moderation;  so  in  the  choice  of  a  duty,  those  qualities 
must  necessarily  come  in  competition  witli  one  another. 

I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  duties  arising  from  tho 
social  relations  are  more  agreeable  to  nature  than  those  that 

*  There  is  perhaps  no  passage  in  this  work  more  short-sighted  and  ridi 
culous  than  the  above,  and  none  which  more  clearly  indicates  the  practical 
fallaciousness  of  all  systems  of  morals  framed  in  ignorance  of  those  views  of 
human  nature  which  are  derived  from  Christianity  alone.  To  stigmatize  as 
morally  base  those  occupations  w.hich  are  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  society, 
is  to  maintain  the  very  opposite  of  his  own  fundamental  principle,  by  affirm 
ing  that  immorality  and  not  morality  is  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  man 
kind.  Indeed  the  attribution  of  any  moral  character  to  mere  industrial 
pursuits,  is  an  absurdity  which  Cicero  would  probably  not  have  incurred  had 
no  lived  but  a  few  years  later,  and  become  acquainted  as  he  might,  withou- 
leaving  Rome,  with  those  fishermen  and  that  tent-maker  "  of  whom  the 
world  was  not  worthy,"  and  through  them  with  that  Being  in  ivhoge  sight, 
wiidst  all  the  irregularities  of  time,  "  the  rich  and  the  poor  meet  together." 
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are  msrely  notional.  This  may  be  confirmed  from  the  fol 
lowing  argument.  Supposing  that  this  kind  of  life  should 
befall  a  wise  man,  that  in  an  affluence  of  all  things  he  might 
be  able  with  great  leisure  to  contemplate  and  attend  to  every 
object  that  is  worthy  his  knowledge  ;  yet  if  his  condition 
be  so  solitary  as  to  have  no  company  with  mankind,  he  would 
prefer  death  to  it.  Of  all  virtues,  the  most  leading  is  that 
wisdom  which  the  Greeks  call  <ro®<a,  for  by  that  sagacity 
which  they  term  <ppovyffis  we  understand  quite  another  thing, 
as  it  implies  the  knowledge  of  what  things  are  to  be  de 
sired,  and  what  to  be  avoided.  But  that  wisdom  which  I 
have  stated  to  be  the  chief,  is  the  knowledge  of  things  divine 
and  human,  which  comprehends  the  fellowship  of  gods  and 
men,  and  their  society  within  themselves.  If  that  be,  as 
it  certainly  is,  the  highest  of  all  objects,  it  follows  of 
course  that  the  duty  resulting  from  this  fellowship  is  the 
highest  of  all  duties.  For  the  knowledge  and  contem 
plation  of  nature  is  in  a  manner  lame  and  unfinished,  if  it 
is  followed  by  no  activity  ;  now  activity  is  most  perspi 
cuous  when  it  is  exerted  in  protecting  the  rights  of  mankind. 

It  therefore  has  reference  to  the  social  interests  of  the 
human  race,  and  is  for  that  reason  preferable  to  knowledge ; 
and  this  every  virtuous  man  maintains  and  exhibits  in  prac 
tice.  For  who  is  so  eager  in  pursuing  and  examining  the 
nature  of  things,  that  if,  while  he  is  handling  and  con 
templating  the  noblest  objects  of  knowledge,  the  peril  and 
crisis  of  his  country  is  made  known  to  him,  and  that  it  is  in 
his  power  to  assist  and  relieve  her,  would  not  instantly  aban 
don  and  fling  from  him  all  those  studies,  even  though  he 
thought  he  would  be  enabled  to  number  the  stars,  or  measure 
the  dimensions  of  the  world  ?  And  he  would  do  the  same 
were  the  safety  of  a  friend  or  a  parent  concerned  or  endan 
gered.  From  this  consideration  I  infer,  that  the  duties  of 
justice  are  perferable  to  the  studies  and  duties  of  knowledge, 
relating  as  they  do  to  the  interests  of  the  human  race,  to 
which  no  anterior  consideration  ought  to  exist  in  the  mind 
of  man. 

XL1V.  But  some  have  employed  their  whole  lives  in  thu 
pursuits  of  knowledge,  and  yet  have  not  declined  to  contri 
bute  to  the  utility  and  advantage  of  men.  For  they  have 
even  instructed  many  how  they  ought  be  better  citizens  and. 
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more  useful  to  their  country.  Thus  Lysis  the  Pythagorean 
educated  Epaminondas  of  Thebes,  as  did  Plato  Dion  of 
Syracuse,  and  so  of  many  others  ;  and  as  to  whatever  ser 
vices  I  have  performed,  if  I  have  performed  any  to  the  state, 
I  came  to  it  after  being  furnished  and  adorned  with  know 
ledge  by  teachers  and  learning. 

Nor  .do  those  philosophers  only  instruct  and  educate  those 
who  arc  desirous  of  learning  while  alive  and  present  amongst 
us ;  but  they  continue  to  do  the  same  after  death,  by  the 
monuments  of  their  learning ;  for  they  neglect  no  point  that 
relates  to  the  constitution,  the  manners  and  the  morals  of 
their  country;  so  that  it  appears  as  if  they  had 'dedicated  all 
their  leisure  to  our  advantage.  Thus  while  they  are  them 
selves  devoted  to  the  studies  of  learning  and  wisdom,  they 
make  their  understanding  and  their  skill  chiefly  available  to 
the  service  of  mankind.  It  is  therefore  more  serviceable  to 
tl\£  public  for  a  man  to  discourse  copiously,  provided  it  is 
to  the  purpose,  than  for  a  man  to  think  ever  so  accurately 
without  the  power  of  expression ;  the  reason  is,  because 
thought  terminates  in  itself  alone,  but  discourse  affects  those 
with  whom  we  are  connected  in  a  community. 

Now  as  the  swarms  of  bees  do  not  assemble  in  order  to 
form  the  honey-comb,  but  form  the  honey-comb  because  they 
;ire  by  nature  gregarious  ;  so,  and  in  a  far  greater  degree, 
•nen  being  associated  by  nature,  manifest  their  skill  in  think 
ing  and  acting.  Therefore,  unless  knowledge  is  connected 
with  that  virtue  which  consists  in  doing  service  to  .mankind, 
that  is,  in  improving  human  society,  it  would  seem  to  be  but 
solitary  and  barren. 

In  like  manner  greatness  of  soul,  when  utterly^  disunited 
from  the  company  and  society  of  men,  becomes  a  kind  of  un 
couth  ferocity.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  company  and  the 
ruinmunity  of  men  are  preferable  to  mere  speculative  know 
ledge. 

Neither  is  that  maxim  true  wliich  is  affirmed  by  some,  that 
human  communities  and  societies  were  instituted  from  tne 
necessity  of  our  condition,  because  we  cannot  without  the 
help  of  others  supply  what  our  nature  requires;  and  that  if  we 
could  be  furnished,  as  by  a  kind  of  magic  wand,  with  every 
thin"  that  relates  to  food  and  raiment,  that  then  every  man 
of  excelling  genius,  laying  aside  all  other  occupations,  would 
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apply  himself  to  knowledge  and  learning.  The  fact  is  not 
so ;  for  he  would  fly  from  solitude  and  look  out  for  a  com 
panion  in  his  pursuits ;  and  would  desire  sometimes  to  teach 
and  sometimes  to  learn,  sometimes  to  listen  and  sometimes  to 
speak  Every  duty  therefore  that  operates  for  the  good  of 
human  community  and  society,  is  preferable  to  that  duty 
which  is  limited  to  speculation  and  knowledge. 

XLV.  Here  perhaps  it  should  be  inquired,  whether  the 
duties  of  that  society  which  is  most  suitable  to  nature  are 
preferable  to  moderation  and  decency  ?  By  no  meaus.  For 
some  things  are  partly  so  disgraceful,  and  partly  so  criminal 
in  their  nature,  that  a  wise  man  would  not  commit  them, 
even  to  save  his  country.  Posidonius  has  collected  very 
many  such ;  but  they  are  so  obscene  and  so  shocking  that  it 
would  be  scandalous  even  to  name  them.  A  wise  man  would 
not  undertake  such  things,  even  to  serve  his  country,  nor 
would  his  country  undertake  them  to  serve  herself.  But 
it  fortunately  happens,  that  there  never  can  be  a  conjunc 
ture,  when  the  public  interest  shall  require  from  a  wise  mau 
the  performance  of  such  actions. 

i'  Hence  it  follows,  that  in  the  choice  of  our  duties  we  are 
to  prefer  that  kind  of  duty  that  contributes  to  the  good  of 
society.  For  well-directed  action  is  always  the  result  of 
knowledge  and  prudence.  And  therefore  it  is  of  more  con 
sequence  to  act  properly,  than  to  deliberate  justly.  Thus 
much  then  may  suffice  on  this  subject  ;  for  this  topic  has 
how  been  so  fully  laid  open,  that  it  is  easy  for  every  man  in 
Ihe  study  of  his  duties,  to  sc-e  which  is  preferable.  Now 
in  society  there  are  degrees  of  duties  by  which  every  man 
may  understand  what  belongs  to  himself.  The  first  is  owing 
to  the  immortal  gods,  the  second  to  our  country,  the  third 
to  our  parents,  and  lastly  to  others  through  different  grada 
tions. 

From  these  arguments  thus  briefly  stated  we  perceive 
that  men  are  sometimes  not  only  in  doubt,  whether  a  thing 
is  v:i-[iious  or  disgraceful ;  but  likewise  when  two  virtuous 
things  are  proposed,  which  is  more  so.  This  head,  as  I  said 
before,  was  omitted  by  Panxtius.  Let  us  uow  proceed  to 
vhat  remains  of  our  subject. 
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MABCUS,  MY  SON, 

I  THINK  I  have  in  the  former  Book  sufficiently  explained 
in  what  manner  our  duties  are  derived  from  morality,  and 
every  kind  of  virtue.  It  now  remains  that  I  treat  of  those 
kinds  of  duties  that  relate  to  the  improvement  of  life,  and 
to  the  acquirement  of  those  means  which  men  employ  for 
the  attainment  of  wealth  and  interest.  •  In  this  inquiry,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  I  will  treat  of  what  is  useful,  and 
what  is  not  so.  Of  several  utilities  1  shall  speak  of  that 
which  is  more  useful,  or  most  so.  Of  all  this  I  shall  treat, 
after  premising  a  few  words  concerning- my  own  plan  of  life 
and  choice  of  pursuits. 

Although  my  works  have  prompted  a  great  many  to  the 
exercise  not  only  of  reading  but  of  writing,  yet  I  sometimes 
am  apprehensive,  that  the  name'  of  philosophy  is  offensive  to 
some  worthy  men,  and  that  they  are  surprized  at  my  having 
employed  so  much  of  my  pains  and  time  in  that  study.  For 
my  part,  as  long  as  the  state  was  under  the  management  of  those 
into  whose  hands  she  had  committed  herself,  I  applied  to  it  all 
my  attention  and  thought.  But  when  the  government  was 
engrossed  by  one  person,  when  there  was  an  end  of  all  public 
deliberation  and  authority  ;  when  I  in  short  had  lost  those 
excellent  patriots  who  were  my  assciates  in  the  protection  of 
my  country,  I  neithe'r  abandoned  myself  to  that  anguish  of 
spirit  which,  had  I  given  way  to  it,  must  have  consumed  me. 
nor  did  I  indulge  those  pleasures  that  are  disgraceful  to  :» 
man  of  learning. 

Would  that  the  constitution  had  remained  in  its  original 
state ;  and  that  it  had  not  fallen  into  the  hands  of  men  whose 
^aim  was  not  to  alter  but  to  destroy  it !  For  then  I  would  first. 
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as  I  was  wont  to  do  when  our  government  existed,  have  em 
ployed  my  labours  in  action  rather  than  in  writing ;  and  in 
the  next  place,  in  my  writings  I  should  have  recorded  my 
own  pleadings  as  I  had  frequently  done,  and  not  such  subjects 
as  the  present.  But  when  the  constitution,  to  which  all  my 
care,  thoughts,  and  labour  used  to  be  devoted,  ceased  to 
exist,  then  those  public  and  senatorial  studies  were  silenced. 

But  as  my  mind  could  not  be  inactive,  and  as  my  early  life 
had  been  employed  in  these  studies,  I  thought  that  they 
might  most  honourably  be  laid  aside  by  betaking  myself 
anew  to  philosophy,  having,  when  young,  spent  a  great  deal 
of  my  time  in  its  study,  with  a  view  to  improvement.  \Vhen 
I  afterwards  began  to  court  public  offices  and  devoted 
myself  entirely  to  the  service  of  my  country,  I  had  so  much 
room  for  philosophy  as  the  time  that  remained  over  from  the 
business  of  my  friends  and  the  public.  But  I  spent  it  all 
in  reading,  having  no  leisure  for  writing. 

II.  In  the  midst  of  the  greatest  calamities,  therefore,  I  seem 
to  have  realized  the  advantage  that  I  have  reduced  into  writ 
ing,  matters  in  which  my  countrymen  were  not  sufficiently 
instructed,  and  which  were  most  worthy  their  attention. 
For  in  the  name  of  the  gods,  what  is  more  desirable,  what  is 
more  excellent,  than  wisdom  ?  What  is  better  for  man  ?  what 
more  worthy  of  him  ?  They  therefore  who  court  her  are 
termed  philosophers  ;  for  philosophy,  if  it  is  to  be  interpreted, 
implies  nothing  but  the  love  of  wisdom. 

Now  the  ancient  philosophers  defined  wisdom  to  be  the 
knowledge  of  things  divine  and  human,  and  of  the  causes  by 
which  these  things  are  regulated  ;  a  study  that  if  any  man 
despises,  I  know  not  what  he  can  think  deserving  of 
esteem. 

For  if  we  seek  the  entertainment  of  the  mind,  or  a  respite 
from  cares,  what  is  comparable  to  those  pursuits  that  are 
always  searching  out  somewhat  that  relates  to  and  secures  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  life  ?  Or  if  we  regard  the  principles 
of  self-consistency  and  virtue,  either  this  is  the  art,  or  there  is 
absolutely  no  art  by  which  we  can  attain  them.  And  to  say 
that  there  is  no  art  for  the  attainment  of  the  highest  objects, 
when  we  see  that  none  of  the  most  inconsiderable  are  without  it, 
is  the  language  of  men  who  speak  without  consideration,  and 
who  mistake  in  the  most  important  matters.  Now  if  there  is  any 
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school  of  virtue,  where  can  it  be  found,  if  you  abandon  this 
method  of  study  ?  But  it  is  usual  to  treat  these  subjects  more 
particularly  when  we  exhort  to  philosophy,  which  I  have  done 
in  another  book.  At  this  time  my  intention  was  only  to 
explain  the  reasons  w-hy,  being  divested  of  all  offices  of 
state,  I  choose  to  apply  myself  to  this  study  preferably  to 
all  ethers. 

Now  an  objection  is  brought  against  me,  and  indeed  by  some 
men  of  learning  and  knowledge,  who  inquire  whether  I  actcon- 
sistently  with  myself,  when,  though  I  affirm  that  nothing  can 
be  certainly  known,  I  treat  upon  different  subjects,  and  when,  as 
now,  I  am  investigating  the  principles  of  moral  duty.  I  could 
wish  such  persons  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  my  way 
of  thinking.  I  am  not  one  of  those  whose  reason  is  always 
wandering  in  the  midst  of  uncertainty  and  never  has  any 
thing  to  pursue.  For  if  we  abolish  all  the  rules,  not  only  of 
reasoning  but  of  living,  what  must  become  of  reason,  nay  of 
life  itself  ?  For  my  own  part,  while  others  maintain  some 
things  to  be  certain,  and  others  uncertain,  I  say,  on  the  other 
side,  that,  some  things  are  probable,  and  others  not  so. 

What,  therefore,  hinders  me  from,  following  whatever 
appears  to  me  to  be  most  probable,  and  from  rejecting  what 
is  otherwise ;  and,  while  I  avoid  the  arrogance  of  dogmatizing, 
from  escaping  that  recklessness  which  is  most  inconsistent  with 
wisdom  ?  Now  all  subjects  are  disputed  by  our  sect,  because 
this  very  probability  cannot  appear,  unless  there  be  a  com 
parison  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides.  But,  if  I  mistake 
not,  I  have  with  sufficient  accuracy  explained  these  points  iu 
my  Academics.  As  to  you,  my  dear  Cicero,  though  you  are 
now  employed  in  the  study  of  the  oldest  and  noblest  philo 
sophy  under  Cratippus,  who  greatly  resembles  those  who 
have  propounded  these  noble  principles,  yet  I  was  unwilling 
that  these  my  sentiments,  which  are  so  corresponding  with 
your  system,  should  be  unknown  to  you.  But-  to  proceed 
in  what  I  propose. 

HI.  Having  laid  down  the  five  principles  upon  which  xve 
pursue  our  duty,  two  of  which  relate  to  propriety  and  virtue, 
two  to  the  enjoyments  of  life,  such  as  wealth,  interest,  and 
power,  the  fifth  to  the  forming  of  a  right  judgment  in  any  case, 
if  there  should  appear  to  be  any  clashing  between  the  princi 
ples  I  have  mentioned,  the  part  assigned  to  virtnu  is  con- 
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eluded,  and  with  that  I  desire  you  should  be  thoroughly  ac 
quainted.  Now  the  subject  I  am  now  to  treat  of  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  what  we  call  expediency;  in  which  matter  custom 
has  so  declined  and  gradually  deviated  from  the  right  path, 
that,  separating  virtue  from  expediency,  it  has  determined  that 
some  things  may  be  virtuous  which  are  not  expedient,  and  some 
expedient  which  are  not  virtuous  ;  than  which  doctrine 
nothing  more  pernicious  can  be  introduced  into  human  life. 

It  is  indeed  with  strictness  and  honesty  that  philosophers, 
and  those  of  the  highest  reputation,  distinguish  in  idea  those 
three  principles  which  really  are  blended  together.  For  they 
give  it  as  their  opinion  that  whatever  is  just  is  expedient  ; 
and  in  like  manner  whatever  is  virtuous  is  just  ;  from 
whence  it  follows  that  whatever  is  virtuous  is  also  expedient. 
Those  who  do  not  perceive  this  distinction  often  admire 
crafty  and  cunning  men,  and  mistake  knavery  for  wisdom. 
The  error  of  such  ought  to  be  eradicated  ;  and  every  notion 
ought  to  be  reduced  to  this  hope,  that  men  may  attain  the 
ends  they  propose,  by  virtuous  designs  and  just  actions,  and 
not  by  dishonesty  and  wickedness. 

The  things  then  that  pertain  to  the  preservation  of  human 
life  are  partly  inanimate,  such  as  gold,  silver,  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  and  the  like  ;  and  partly  animal,  which  have  their 
peculiar  instincts  and  affections.  Now  of  these  some  are 
void  of,  and  some  are  endowed  with,  reason.  The  animals 
void  of  reason  are  horses,  oxen,  with  other  brute  creatures, 
and  bees,  who  by  their  labours  contribute  somewhat  to  the 
service  and  existence  of  mankind.  As  to  the  animals  endowed 
•with  reason,  they  are  of  two  kinds,  one  the  gods,  the  other 
men.  Piety  and  sanctity  will  render  the  gods  propitious  ; 
and  next  to  the  gods  mankind  are  most  useful  to  men. 
(The  same  division  holds  as  to  things  that  are  hurtful  and 
prejudicial.  But  as  we  are  not  to  suppose  the  gods  to  be 
injurious  to  mankind,  excluding  them,  man  appears  to  be 
meat  hurtful  to  man.)  For  even  the  very  inanimate  things 
I  have  mentioned,  are  generally  procured  through  man's 
labour  ;  nor  should  we  have  had  them  but  by  his  art  and 
industry,  nor  can  we  apply  them  but  by  his  management. 
For  there  could  neither  be  the  preservation  of  health,  navi 
gation,  nor  the  gathering  and  preserving  the  corn  and  other 
fruits,  Avithout  the  industry  of  mankind.  And  certainly 
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there  could  have  been  no  exportation  of  things  in  which  we 
abound,  and  importation  of  those  which  we  want,  had  not 
mankind  applied  themselves  to  those  employments.  In  like 
manner,  neither  could  stones  be  hewn  for  our  use,  nor  iron, 
nor  brass,  nor  gold,  nor  silver,  be  dug  from  the  earth,  but  by 
the  toil  and  art  of  man. 

IV.  As  to  buildings,  by  which  either  the  violence  of  the 
cold  is  repelled,-. or  the  inconveniences  of  the  heat  mitigated, 
how  could  they  have  originally  been  given  to  the  human 
race,  or  afterwards  repaired  when  ruined  by  tempests,  earth 
quakes,  or  time,  had   not   community  of  life  taught  us  to 
seek  the  aid  of  man   against  such  influences  ?     Moreover, 
from  whence  but  from  the  labour  of  man  could  we  have  had 
aqueducts,  the  cuts  of  rivers,   the  irrigation  of  the  land, 
dams  opposed  to  streams,  and  artificial   harbours  ?      From 
those  and  a  great  many  other  instances,  it  is  plain  that  we 
could  by  no  manner  of  means  have,  without  the  hand  and 
industry  of  man,  reaped  the  benefits  and  advantages  arising 
from  such  things  as  are  inanimate.   In  short,  what  advantage 
and  convenience  could  have  been  realized  from  the  brute 
creation,     had    not    men     assisted  ?       Men,     undoubtedly, 
were    the   first    who    discovered    what    useful    result    wo 
might  realize  from  every   animal ;    nor  could  we  even  at 
this  time  either  feed,  tame,  preserve,  or  derive  from  them 
advantages  suited  to  the  occasion,  without  the  help  of  man. 
And  it  is  by  the  same  that  such  as  are  hurtful  are  destroyed1, 
and  such  as  may  be  useful  are  taken.     Why  should  I  enume 
rate  the  variety  of  arts  without  which  life  could  by  no  means 
be  sustained  ?  For  did  not  so  many  arts  minister  to  us,  what 
could  succour  the  sick,   or  constitute   the   plea-sure   of  the 
healthy,  or  supply  food  and  clothing  ? 

Polished  by  those  arts,  the  life  of  man  i-?  so  different  from 
the  mode  of  life  and  habits  of  brutes.  Cities,  too,  neither 
could  have  been  built  nor  peopled  but  by  the  associa 
tion  of  men  :  hence  were  established  laws  and  customs,  the 
equitable  definition  of  rights,  and  the  regulated  order  of  life. 
Then  followed  gentleness  of  disposition  and  love  of  morality  ; 
and  the  result  was  that  life  was  more  protected,  and  that  by 
giving  and  receiving,  and  by  the  exchange  of  resources  aua 
articles  of  wealth,  we  wanted  for  nothing. 

V.  We  are  more  prolix  than  is  necessary  on  this   head 
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For  to  whom  is  not  that  self-evident  for  which  Panaetius 
employs  a  great  many  words,  that  no  man,  whether  he  be  a 
commander  of  an  army,  or  a  leader  in  the  state,  has  ever  been 
ablo  to  perform  great  and  salutary  achievements  without  the 
zealous  co-operation  of  men  ?  As  instances  of  this,  he  mentions 
Themistocles,  Pericles,  Cyrus,  Alexander,  and  Agesilaus,  who, 
he  says,  without  the  aid  of  men  never  could  have  achieved 
such  great  exploits.  Thus  in  a  matter  that  is  undoubted 
he  brings  evidences  that  are  unnecessary.  But  as  the  assem 
blage  or  agreement  of  men  amongst  themselves  is  productive 
of  the  greatest  benefits,  so  is  there  no  plague  so  direful  that 
it  may  not  arise  to  man  from  man.  We  have  a  treatise 
of  Dicaearchus,*  an  eminent  and  eloquent  Peripatetic,  con 
cerning  the  destruction  of  mankind  ;  and  after  collecting 
together  all  the  different  causes,  such  as  those  of  inundations, 
pestilence,  devastation,  and  those  sudden  attacks  of  swarms 
of  creatures,  by  which  he  tells  us  some  tribes  of  men  have  been 
destroyed  ;  he  then  calculates  how  many  more  men  have  been 
destroyed  by  men,  that  is  by  wars  and  seditions,  than  by 
every  other  species  of  calamity. 

As  this  point  therefore  admits  of  no  doubt,  that  man  can 
do  the  greatest  good  and  the  greatest  injury  to  man,  1 
lay  it  down  as  the  peculiar  property  of  virtue,  that  it  recon 
ciles  the  affections  of  mankind,  and  employs  them  for  her 
own  purposes.  So  that  all  the  application  and  management 
of  inanimate  things,  and  of  brutes  for  the  use  of  mankind, 
is  effected  by  the  industrial  arts.  But  the  quick  and  ready 
zeal  of  mankind  for  advancing  and  enlarging  our  conditions, 
is  excited  through  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  best  of 
mankind. 

For  virtue  in  general  consists  of  three  properties.  First, 
in  discerning  in  every  subject  what  is  true  and  genuine  ; 
what  is  consistent  in  every  one  ;  what  will  ba  the  con 
sequence  of  such  or  such  a  thing  ;  how  one  thing  arises  from 
another,  and  what  is  the  cause  of  each.  The  next 
property  of  virtue  is  to  calm  those  violent  disorders  of  the 
mind  which  the  Greeks  call  TC£^,  and  to  render  obedient  to 
reason  those  appetites  which  they  call  os/j,ai.  The  third 
property  is  to  treat  with  moderation  and  prudence  those  with 

•  Dii-earchus,  born  in  Sicily,  and  a  disciple  of  Aristotle. 
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whom  we  are  joined  in  society,  that  by  their  means  we  may 
have  the  complete  and  full  enjoyment  of  all  that  nature 
stands  in  need,  of ;  and  likewise  by  them  repel  every  thing 
adverse  that  may  befall  us,  and  avenge  ourselves  of  those  who 
have  endeavoured  to  injure  is,  by  inflicting  on  them  as  much 
punishment  as  equity  and  humanity  permit. 

VI.  I  shall  soon  treat  of  the  means  to  acquire  this  art  of 
winning  and  retaining  the  affections  of  mankind,  but  first  a. 
few  things  must  be  premised.  Who  is  insensible  what  great 
influence  fortune  has  in  both  ways,  either  upon  our  prosperity 
or  adversity  ?*  When  we  sail  with  her  favouring  breeze,  we 
are  carried  to  the  most  desirable  landing  places  :  when  she 
opposes  us,  we  are  reduced  to  distress.  Some,  however,  of 
the  accidents  of  fortune  herself  are  more  unfrequent ;  for 

*  "  All  cannot  be  happy  at  once  ;  for  because  the  glory  of  one  state 
depends  upon  the  ruin  of  another,  there  is  a  revolution  and  vicissitude  of 
their  greatness,  which  must  obey  the  spring  of  that  wheel  not  proved  by 
intelligencies,  but  by  the  hand  of  God,  whereby  all  estates  rise  to  their 
zenith  and  vertical  points,  according  to  their  predestinated  periods.  For 
the  lives  not  only  of  men  but  of  commonweals,  and  the  whole  world,  run 
not  upon  an  helix  that  still  enlargeth,  but  on  a  circle,  where  arising  to  their 
meridian,  they  decline  in  obscurity,  and  fall  under  the  horizon  again. 

"  These  must  not  therefore  be  named  the  effects  of  fortune,  but  in  a 
relative  way,  and  as  we  term  the  works  of  nature.  It  was  the  ignorance  of 
man's  reason  that  begat  this  very  name,  and  by  a  careless  term  miscalled 
the  providence  of  God  ;  for  there  is  no  liberty  for  causes  to  operate  in  a 
loose  and  straggling  way,  nor  any  effect  whatsoever  but  hath  its  warrant  from 
some  universal  or  superior  cause.  'Tis  not  a  ridiculous  devotion  to  say  a 
prayer  before  a  game  at  tables  ;  for  even  in  sortileges  and  n  otters  of 
greatest  uncertainty,  there  is  a  settled  and  pre-ordered  course  of  e.'fects..  It 
is  we  that  are  blind,  not  fortune  ;  because  our  eye  is  too  dim  to  discover  th« 
mystery  of  her  effects,  we  foolishly  paint  her  blind,  and  hoodwink  the  provk 
dence  of  the  Almighty.  I  cannot  justify  that  contemptible  proverb,  that 
tools  only  are  fortunate  ;  or  that  insolent  paradox,  that  a  wise  man  is  out 
of  the  reach  of  fortune  ;  much  less  those  opprobrious  epithets  of  poets, 
whore,  bawd,  and  strumpet.  'Tis  I  confess  the  common  fate  of  men  ot" 
singular  gifts  of  mind  to  be  destitute  of  those  of  fortune  ;  which  doth  not 
any  way  deject  the  spirit  of  wiser  judgments,  who  thoroughly  understand 
the  justice  of  this  proceeding,  and  being  enriched  with  higher  donatives, 
cast  a  more  careless  eye  on  these  vulgar  parts  of  felicity.  It  is  a  most 
unjust  ambition  to  desire  to  engross  the  mercies  of  the  Almighty,  nor  to  be 
content  with  the  goods  of  -mind  without  a  possession  of  those  of  body  or 
fortune  :  and  is  an  error  worse  than  heresy  to  adore  these  complemental  and 
circumstantial  pieces  of  felicity,  and  undervalue  those  perfections  and 
essential  points  of  happiness  wherein  we  resemble  our  Maker." — Sir  Thomae 
Browne's  "  Religio  Medici,"  cap.  17,  18. 
Q  9. 
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instance;  in  the  first  place  storms,  tempests,  shipwrecks, 
ruins,  or  burnings,  which  spring  from  inanimate  things  ;  in 
the  next  place,  causes  blows,  bites,  or  attacks  of  brutes. 
Those  accidents  I  say  happen  more  seldom. 

But  of  the  destruction  of  armies,  we  have  just  now  seen 
three  different  instance-,*  and  often  we  see  more  ;  the  de 
struction  of  generals,  as  was  lately  the  case  of  a  great  and 
an  eminent  personage  ;f  together  with  unpopularity,  whence 
frequently  arises  the  expulsion,  the  fall,  or  the  flight  of  the 
worthiest  citizens  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  prosperous  events, 
honours,  commands  and  victories ;  though  all  those  arc 
influenced  by  chance,  yet  they  could  not  be  brought  about  on 
either  side  without  the  concurring  assistance  and  inclinations 
of  mankind.  This  being  premised,  I  am  now  to. point  out 
the  manner  in  which  we  may  invite  and  direct  the  incli 
nations  of  mankind,  so  as  to  serve  our  interests  ;  and  should 
•what  I  say  on  this  head  appear  too  long,-  let  it  be  compared 
with  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  then,  perhaps,  it  may 
even  seem  too  short. 

Whatever,  therefore,  people  perform  for  any  man,  either  to 
raise  or  to  dignify  him,  is  done  either  through  kindness,  when 
they  have  a  motive  of  affection  for  him  ;  or  to  do  him  honour 
in  admiration  of  his  virtue,  and  when  they  think  him  worthy 
of  the  most  exalted  fortune ;  or  when  they  place  confidence 
in  him,  and  think  that  they  are  doing  the  best  for  their  own 
interests  ;  or  when  they  are  afraid  of  his  power  ;  or  when 
they  hope  somewhat  from  him;  as  when  princes,  or  those 
who  court  the  people,  propose  certain  largesses  ;  or,  lastly, 
when  they  are  engaged  by  money  and  bribery  ;  a  motive  that 
of  all  other  is  the  vilest  and  most  sordid,  both  with  regard  to 
those  who  are  influenced  by  it,  and  those  who  are  com 
pelled  to  resort  to  it. 

For  it  is  a  bad  state  of  things,  when  that  is  attempted  by 
money  which  ought  to  be  effected  by  virtue;  but  as  this  re 
source  is  sometimes  necessary,  I  will  show  in  what  manner 
it  is  to  be  employed,  after  I  have  treated  of  some  things  that 
ure  more  connected  with  virtue.  Now,  mankind  submit  to  tho 
command  and  power  of  another  for  several  reasons.  For  they 

Meaning  the  defeat  of  Pompcy  at  Fharsalia,  of  his  sons  at  Mumla  i;> 
Spain,  and  of  Scipio  in  Africa  ;  all  by  Julius  Ceesar. 
*  Pompey  the  Great. 
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are  induced  by  benevolence  or  by  the  greatness  of  his  bene 
fits  ;  or  by  his  transcendent  worth,  or  by  the  hopes  that  their 
submission  will  turn  to  their  own  account,  or  from  the  fear 
of  their  being  forced  to  submit,  or  from  the  hopes  of  reward, 
or  the  power  of  promises,  or,  lastly  (which  is  often  the  case 
in  our  government),  they  are  hired  by  a  bribe. 

VII.  Now,  of  all  things  there  is  none  more  adapted  for 
supporting  and  retaining  our  influence  than  to  be  loved,  nor 
more  prejudicial  than  to  be  feared.  Ennius  says  very  truly, 
"  People  hate  the  man  they  fear,  and  to  each  the  destruction 
of  him  whom  he  hates  is  expedient."  It  has  been  lately 
shown,*  if  it  was  not  well  known  before,  that  no  power  can 
resist  the  hatred  of  the  many.  Nor  indeed  is  the  destruction 
of  that  tyrant,  who  by  arms  forced  his  country  to  endure  him, 
and  whom  it  obeys  still  more  after  his  death,  the  only  proof 
how  mighty  to  destroy  is  the  hatred  of  mankind,  but  the 
similar  deaths  of  other  tyrants;"  few  of  whom  have  escaped  a 
similar  fate.  For  fear  is  but  a  bad  guardian  to  permanency, 
whereas  affection  is  faithful  even  to  perpetuity. 

But  the  truth  is,  cruelty  must  be  employed  by  those  who 
keep  others  in  subjection  by  force  ;  as  by  a  master  to  bis 
slaves,  if  they  cannot  otherwise  be  managed.  But  of  all  mad 
men,  they  are  the  maddest  who  in  a  free  state  so  conduct  them 
selves  as  to  be  feared.  However,  under  the  power  of  a  private 
man  the  laws  may  be  depressed  and  the  spirit  of  liberty  in 
timidated,  yet  they  occasionally  emerge,  either  by  the  silent 
determinations  of  the  people,  or  by  their  secret  suffrages  with 
relation  to  posts  of  honour.  For  the  inflictions  of  liberty, 
when  it  has  been  suspended,  are  more  severe  than  if  it  had 
been  retained.  We  ought  therefore  to  follow  this  most  ob 
vious  principle,  that  dread  should  be  removed  and  affection 
reconciled,  which  has  the  greatest  influence  not  only  on  our 
security,  but  also  on  our  interest  and  power ;  and  thus  we 
shall  most  easily  attain  to  the  object  of  our  wishes,  both  in 
private  and  political  affairs.  For  it  is  a  necessary  conse 
quence,  that  men  fear  those  very  persons  by  whom  they  wish 
to  be  feared. 

For  what  judgment  can  we  form  of  the  elder  Dionysius?f 

*  Cicero  here  alludes  to  the  assassination  of  Cxsar  in  the  senate. 

+  This  elder  Dionysius  was  tyrant  of  Syracuse  about  the  year  of  Rome 
44".  His  son  and  successor  of  the  same  name  was  expelled'  by  Dione,  the 
disciple  of  Plato 
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With  what  pangs  of  dread  was  he  tortured,  when,  being 
fearful  even  of  his  barber's  razor,  he  singed  his  beard  with 
burning  coals  ?  In  what  a  state  of  mind  may  it  not  be  sup 
posed  Alexander  the  Pherean  to  have  lived  ?  Who  (as  we 
read),  though  he  loved  his  wife  Thebe  excessively,  yet  when 
ever  he  came  into  her  bed-chamber  from  the  banquet,  ordered 
a  barbarian,  nay,  one  who  we  are  told  was  scarred  with  the 
Thracian  brands,  to  go  before  him  with  a  drawn  sword  ;  and 
sent  certain  of  his  attendants  to  search  the  chests  of  the 
ladies,  and  discover  whether  they  had  daggers  concealed 
among  their  clothes.  Miserable  man !  to  think  a  barbarous 
and  branded  slave  could  be  more  faithful  to  him  than  his 
wife !  Yet  was  he  not  deceived,  for  he  was  murdered  by  her 
on  the  suspicion  of  an  illicit  connexion;  nor,  indeed,  can  any 
power  be  so  great  as  that,  under  the  pressure  of  fear,  it  can 
be  lasting. 

Phalaris  is  another  instance,  whose  cruelty  was  notorious 
above  all  other  tyrants ;  who  did  not,  like  the  Alexander  I 
have  just  mentioned,  perish  by  secret  treachery,  nor  by  the 
hands  of  a  few  conspirators,  like  our  ov>  a  late  tyrant,  but 
was  attacked  by  the  collective  body  of  the  Agrigentines. 
Nay,  did  not  the  Macedonians  abandon  Demetrius,  and  with 
one  consent  betake  themselves  to  Pyrrhus  ?  And  did  not  the 
allies  of  the  Lacedaemonians  abandon  them  almost  univer 
sally  when  they  governed  tyrannically,  and  show  themselves 
unconcerned  spectators  of  the  disaster  at  Leuctra  ? 

VIII.  Upon  such  a  subject  I  more  willingly  record  foreign 
than  domestic  examples ;  as  long,  however,  as  the  empire  of 
the  Roman  people  was  supported  by  beneficence,  and  not  in 
justice,  their  wars  were  undertaken  either  to  defend  their 
allies  or  to  protect  their  empire,  the  issues  of  their  wars  were 
either  mercif>U  or  unavoidable ;  and  the  senate  was  the 
harbour  and  the  refuge  of  kings,  people,  and  nations. 

Moreover,  our  magistrates  and  generals  sought  to  derive 
their  highest  glory  from  this  single  fact,  that  they  had  upon 
the  principles  of  equity  and  honour  defended  their  provinces 
and  their  allies.  This  therefore  might  more  justly  be  desig 
nated  the  patronage  than  the  empire  of  the  world  ;  for  some 
time  we  have  been  gradually  declining  from  this  practice 
and  these  principles ;  but  after  the  victory  of  Sylla,  we 
entirely  lost  them :  for  when  such  cruelties  were  excr-. 
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cised  upon  our  fellow  citizen?,  we  ceased  to  think  anything 
unjust  towards  our  allies.  In  his  case,  therefore,  a  disgrace 
ful  conquest  crowned  a  glorious  cause ;  *  for  he  had  the  pre 
sumption  to  declare,  when  the  goods  of  worthy  men,  of  men 
of  fortune,  and,  to  say  the  least,  of  citizens,  were  selling  at 
public  auction,  that  he  was  disposing  of  his  own  booty.  He 
was  followed  by  a  man  who,  with  an  impious  cause  and  a 
still  more  detestable  victory,  did  not  indeed  sell  the  effects  of 
private  citizens,  but  involved  in  one  state  of  calamity  whole 
provinces  and  countries.  Thus. foreign  nations  being  ha 
rassed  and  ruined,  we  saw  Marseilles,!  the  type  of  our 
perished  constitution,  carried  in  triumph,  without  whose  aid 
our  generals  who  returned  from  Transalpine  Avars  had  never 
triumphed.  Were  not  this  the  most  flagrant  indignity  the 
sun  ever  beheld,  I  might  recount  a  great  many  other  atro 
cities  against  our  allies.  Deservedly,  therefore,  were  we 
punished  ;  for  had  we  not  suffered  the  crimes  of  many  to 
pass  unpunished,  never  could  so  much  licentiousness  have 
been  concentrated  in  one,  the  inheritance  of  whose  private 
estate  descended  indeed  to  but  a  few,  but  that  of  his  ambitioii 
devolved  upon  many  profligates. 

Nor,  indeed,  will  there  ever  be  wanting  a  source  and  motive 
for  civil  war,  while  men  of  abandoned  principles  cal)  to  mind 
that  bloody  sale,  and'  hope  for  it  again.  For  when  the  spearf 
under  which  it  was  made  was  set  up  for  his  kinsman  the  dic 
tator,  by  Publius  Sylla,  the  same  Sylla,  thirty-six  years  after, 
was  present  at  a  still  more  detestable  sale;  while  another 
who  in  that  dictatorship  was  only  a  clerk,  in  the  latter  one 
was  city-quaestor.  From  all  which  we  ought  to  learn,  that 
while  such  rewards  are  presented,  there  never  can  be  an  end 
of  our  civil  wars.  Thus  the  walls  of  our  city  alone  are 
standing,  and  even  these  awaiting  the  crimes  that  must  de- 

*  Sylla's  pretence  for  taking  up  arms  was  to  defend  the  nobility  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  commons,  headed  by  Marius,  whose  party  Cajsac- 
revived. — Guthrie. 

+  This  was  a  favourite  state  with  the  Roman  republicans;  but  having  too 
inconsiderately  shut  their  gates  against  and  provoked  Caesar,  he  treated  it  as 
is  here  described. — Guthrie. 

J  Cicero  here  alludes  to  the  sales  of  the  estates  of  the  Roman  citizens 
made  by  Sylla;  and  which  always  were,  amongst  the  Romans,  cr.rried  on 
under  a  spear  stuck  into  the  ground.  The  like  sulcs  were  afterwards  \rv\a 
by  sor.ic  of  Cxsar's  party. — Guthrie. 
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stVoy  them;  but  already  we  have  utterly  lost  our  constitution; 
and,  to  return  to  my  subject,  we  have  incurred  all  those 
miseries,  because  we  chose  rather  to  be  feared  than  to  en 
dear  ourselves  and  be  beloved.  If  this  was  the  case  with 
the  people  of  Rome  when  exercising  their  dominion  unjustly, 
what  consequences  must  private  persons  expect  ?  Now,  as  it 
is  plain  that  the  force  of  kindness  is  so  strong,  and  that  of 
fear  so  weak,  it  remains  for  me  to  descant  upon  the  means  by 
which  we  may  most  readily  attain  to  that  endearment  which 
we  desire,  consistently  with  fidelity  and  honour. 

But  of  this  we  do  not  all  stand  in  the  same  need ;  for  it 
depends  on  the  different  purpose  of  life  which  each  individual 
pursues,  whether  it  be  necessary  for  him  to  be  beloved  by  the 
many,  or  whether  the  affections  of  the  few  be  sufficient.  One 
thing,  however,  may  be  considered  as  certain  ;  that  it  is 
chiefly  and  indispensably  necessary,  that  we  should  possess 
the,  faithful  affections  of  those  friends  who  love  our  persons 
und  admire  our  qualities;  for  this  is  the  only  particular  in 
which  men  of  the  highest  and  middle  stations  of  life  agree, 
and  is  attainable  by  both  in  much  the  same  manner.  All, 
perhaps,  are  not  equally  desirous  of  honours  and  of  the  good 
will  of  their  fellow  citizens ;  but  the  man  who  is  possessed  of 
them  is  greatly  assisted  by  them  in  acquiring  other  advan 
tages  as  well  as  those  of  friendship. 

IX.  But  I  have  in  another  book,  which  is.entitled  Lselius, 
treated  of  friendship.  I  am  now  to  speak  of  fame,  though  I 
have  already  published  two  books  upon  that  subject  :*  let  me, 
however,  touch  upon  it,  as  it  greatly  conduces  to  the  right 
management  of  the  more  important  affairs.  The  highest  and 
the  most  perfect  popularity  lies  in  three  requisites  ;  first, 
when  the  public  loves  us ;  secondly,  when  it  regards  us  as 
trustworthy;  thirdly,  when  with  a  certain  degree  of  admi 
ration,  it  judges  us  to  be  worthy  of  preferment.  Now,  if  I 
em  to  speak  plainly  and  briefly,  almost  the  same  means  by 
which  those  advantages  are  acquired  from  private  persons, 
procure  them  from  the  public.  But  there  is  another  passage 
by  which  we  may,  as  it  were,  glide  into  the  affections  of  the 
many. 

And  first,  let  me  touch  upon  those  three  maxims  by  which 
(as  I  have  already  said)  goodwill  may  be  acquired.  Tliis 
•  Thij  treatise  is  now  lost. 
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as  chiefly  acquired  by  benefits  :  but  next  to  that,  good-will  is 
won  by  a  beneficent  disposition,  though  we  may  be  desti 
tute  of  means.  Thirdly,  the  affections  of  the  public  are 
wonderfully  excited  by  the  mere  reputation  of  generosity, 
"beneficence,  justice,  honour,  and  of  all  those  virtues  that  re 
gard  politeness  and  affability  of  manners.  For  the  very 
honestum  and  the  graceful,  as  it  is  called,  because  it  charms 
us  by  its  own  properties,  and  touches  the  hearts  of  all  by  its 
qualities  and  its  beauties,  is  chiefly  resplendent  through  the 
medium  of  those  virtues  I  have  mentioned.  We  are  there 
fore  drawn,  as  it  were,  by  nature  herself  to  the  love  of  those 
in  whom  we  think  those  virtues  reside.  Now  these  are  the 
strongest  causes  of  affection,  though  some  there  may  be  wliicli 
are  less  material. 

The  acquisition  of  public  confidence  or  trust  may  be 
effected  by  two  considerations ;  by  being  supposed  to  be  pos 
sessed  of  wisdom  and  of  justice  combined.  For  we  have 
confidence  in  those  who  we  think  understand  more  than  our 
selves,  and  who  we  believe  see  further  into  the  future,  and, 
when  business  is  actually  in  hand  and  matters  come  to  trial, 
know  how  to  pursue  the  wisest  measures  and  act  in  the  most 
expedient  manner,  as  the  exigency  may  require ;  all  mankind 
agreeing  that  this  is  real  and  useful  wisdom.  Such  confidence, 
also,  is  placed  in  honest  and  honourable  men,  that  is,  in  good 
men,  as  to  exclude  all  suspicion  of  fraud  or  injury.  We 
therefore  think  we  act  safely  and  properly  in  entrusting 
them  with  our  persons,  our  fortunes,  and  our  families. 

But  of  the  two  virtues,  honesty  and  wisdom,  the  former 
is  the  most  powerful  in  winning  the  confidence  of  mankind. 
For  honesty  without  wisdom,  has  influence  sufficient  of  ' 
self ;  but  wisdom  without  honesty  is  of  no  effect  in  inspiring 
confidence ;  because,  when  we  have  no  opinion  of  a  man's 
probity,  the  greater  his  craft  and  cunning,  the  more  hated 
and  suspected  he  becomes ;  honesty,  therefore,  joined  to  un 
derstanding,  will  have  unbounded  power  in  acquiring  con 
fidence  ;  honesty  without  understanding  can  do  a  great  deal  ; 
but  understanding  without  honesty  can  do  nothing. 

X.  But  lest  any  one  should  wonder  why,  as  all  philosophers 
are  agreed  in  one  maxim,  which  I  myself  have  often  main 
tained,  that  the  man  who  possesses  one  of  the  virtues  is  in 
possession  of  them  all.  I  here  make  a  distinction  which  im- 
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plies  that  a  man  may  be  just  but  not  at  the  same  time  pru 
dent,  there  is  one  kind  of  accuracy  which  in  disputation 
refines  even  upon  truth,  and  another  kind,  when  our  whole 
discourse  is  accommodated  to  the  understanding  of  the  public. 
Therefore  I  here  make  use  of  the  common  terms  of  discourse, 
by  calling  some  men  brave,  some  good,  others  prudent.  For 
when  we  treat  of  popular  opinions,  we  should  make  use  of 
popular  terms,  and  Panaetius  did  the  same.  But  to  return  to 
our  subject. 

Of  the  three  requisites  of  perfect  popularity,  the  third  I 
mentioned  was,  "  when  the  public  with  a  certain  degree  of 
admiration  judges  us  to  be  worthy  of  preferment."  Now 
everything  that  men  observe  to  be  great  and  above  their 
comprehension  they  commonly  admire  ;  and  with  regard  to 
individuals,  those  in  whom  they  can  see  any  unexpected 
excellences.  They  therefore  behold  with  reverence  and 
extol  with  the  greatest  praise,  those  men  in  whom  they 
think  they  can  perceive  some  distinguished  or  singular  vir 
tues  ;  whereas  they  despise  those  whom  they  think  to  possess 
no  virtue,  spirit,  or  manliness.  Now,  men  do  not  despise  all 
those  of  whom  they  think  ill.  For  they  by  no  means  con 
temn  rogues,  slanderers,  cheats,  and  those  who  are  prepared 
to  commit  an  injury,  though  they  have  a  bad  opinion  of 
them.  Therefore,  as  I  have  already  said,  those  are  despised 
who  can  neither  serve  themselves  nor  any  one  else,  who  have 
no  assiduity,  no  industry,  and  no  concern  about  them ;  but 
those  men  are  the  objects  of  admiration  who  are  thought  to 
surpass  others  in  virtue,  and  to  be  free  as  well  from  every 
<lisgrace,  as  especially  from  those  vices  which  others  cannot 
«asily  resist.  For  pleasures,  those  most  charming  mistresses, 
turn  aside  the  greater  number  of  minds  from  virtue,  and  most 
men,  when  the  fires  of  afHiction  are  applied  to  them,  are  un- 
measurably  terrified.  Life  and  death,  poverty  and  riches, 
make  the  deepest  impressions  upon  all  men.  But  as  to  those 
who,  with  a  great  and  elevated  mind,  look  down  on  these  in 
differently; — men  whom  a  lofty  and  noble  object,  when  it  is 
presented  to  them,  draws  and  absorbs  to  itself; — in  s'.ich 
cases,  who  does  not  admire  the  splendour  and  the  beauty  o. 
virtue  ? 

XI.  This  sublimity  of  soul,  therefore,  produces  the  highest 
admiration  ;  and  above  all  justice,  from  -vliich  single  virtue 
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men  are  called  good,  appears  to  the  multitude  as  something 
marvellous..  And  with  good  reason ;  for  no  man  can  be  just 
if  he  is  afraid  of  death,  pain,  exile,  or  poverty,  or  prefers 
their  contraries  to  justice.  Men  especially  admire  him  who 
is  incorruptible  by  money,  and  they  consider  every  man  in 
whom  that  quality  is  seen  as  ore  purified  by  the  fire. 
Justice,  therefore,  comprehends  all  the  three  means  of  acquir 
ing  glory  which  have  been  laid  down.  The  love  of  the  pub 
lic,  on  account  of  its  being  a  general  benefit ;  its  confidence, 
for  the  same  reason  ;  and  its  admiration,  because  it  neglects 
and  despises  those  objects  to  which  most  men  are  hurried  on 
inflamed  with  avidity. 

In  my  opinion,  however,  every  scheme  and  purpose  of  life 
requires  the  assistance  of  men,  especially  that  one  should 
have  some  with  whom  he  can  familiarly  unbosom  himself, 
which  is  hard  for  one  to  do,  unless  he  maintain  the  appear 
ance  of  a  good  man.  For  this  reason,  were  a  man  to  live 
ever  so  lonely  or  ever  so  retired  in  the  country,  a  reputation 
for  justice  would  be  indispensable  to  him,  and  so  much  the 
more,  as  those  who  do  not  possess  it  will  be  esteemed  dis 
honest,  and  thus  surrounded  by  no  protection  will  be  ex 
posed  to  numerous  injuries. 

And  with  those  likewise  who  buy  or  sell,  who  hire  or  let 
out,  or  who  are  engaged  in  the  transaction  of  business,  justice 
is  necessary  to  the  carrying  of  their  pursuits,  for  its  influ 
ence  is  so  great,  that  without  some  grains  of  it,  even  they 
who  live  by  malpractices  and  villiany  could  not  subsist. 
For  amongst  those  who  thieve  in  company,  if  any  one  of 
them  cheat  or  rob  another  he  is  turned  out  of  the  gang ;  and 
the  captain  of  the  band  himself,  unless  he  should  distribute 
the  spoils  impartially,  would  either  be  murdered  or  deserted 
by  his  fellows.  Indeed,  robbers  are  even  said  to  have  their 
laws,  which  they  obey  and  observe.  By  this  impartiality  in 
sharing  the  booty,  Bardyllis,  the  Illyrian  robber,  mentioned 
by  Theopompus,  obtained  great  wealth  j  and  Viriathus,  the 
Lusitanian,  much  greater;  to  whom  our  armies  and  our  gene 
rals  yielded  ;  but  whom  the  praetor  Caius  Laelius,  surnamed 
the  wise,  crushed  and  subdued,  and  so  repressed  his  ferocity 
that  he  left  an  easy  victory  to  his  successors.  If,  therefore, 
the  influence  of  justice  is  so  forcible  as  to  strengthen  and 
enlarge  the  power  of  robbers,  how  great  must  we  suppose 
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it  to  be  amidst  the  laws  and  administration  of  a  well-consti 
tuted  government  ? 

XII.  It  appears  to  me,  that  not  only  among  the  Medes, 
as  \ve  are  told  by  Herodotus,  but  by  our  own  ancestors,  men 
of  the  best  principles  were  constituted  kings,  for  the  benefit 
of  their  just  government.  For  when  the  helpless  people 
were  oppressed  by  those  who  had  greater  power,  they  betook 
themselves  to  some  one  man  who  was  distinguished  by  his 
virtue,  who  not  only  protected  the  weakest  from  oppression, 
but  by  setting  up  an  equitable  system  of  government,  united 
highest  and  lowest  in  equal  rights.  The  cause  of  the  institu 
tion  of  laws  was  the  same  as  that  of  kings ;  for  equality  of 
rights  has  ever  been  the  object  r,f  desire  ;  nor  otherwise  can 
there  be  any  rights  at  all. 

When  mankind  could  enjoy  it  under  one  just  and  good 
man,  they  were  satisfied  with  that ;  but  when  that  was  not 
the  case,  laws  were  invented,  which  perpetually  spoke  to  all 
men  with  one  and  the  same  voice.  It  is  therefore  undeniable 
that  the  men  whose  reputation  among  the  people  Avas  the 
highest  for  their  justice,  were  commonly  chosen  to  bear  rule. 
But  when  the  same  were  likewise  regarded  as  wise  men, 
there  was  nothing  the  people  did  not  think  themselves  capa 
ble  of  attaining  under  such  authority.  Justice,  therefore, 
is  by  all  manner  of  means  to  be  reverenced  and  practised  ; 
both  for  its  own  sake  (for  otherwise  it  would  not  be  justice), 
and  for  the  enlargement  of  our  own  dignity  and  popularity. 
But  as  there  is  a  system  not  only  for  the  acquisition  of 
money  but  also  for  its  investment,  so  that  it  may  supply  ever- 
recurring  expenses,  not  only  the  needful  but  the  liberal;  so 
popularity  must  be  both  acquired  and  maintained  by  system. 

It  was  finely  said  by  Socrates  that  the  shortest  and  most 
direct  road  to  popularity,  is  "  for  a  man  to  be  the  same  that 
he  wishes  to  be  taken  for."  People  are  egregiously  mistaken 
if  they  think  they  ever  can  attain  to  permanent  popularity 
by  hypocrisy,  by  mere  outside  appearances,  and  by  disguising 
not  only  their  language  but  their  looks.  True  popularity 
takes  deep  root  and  spreads  itself  wide  ;  but  the  false  falls 
away  like  blossoms  ;  for  nothing  that  is  false  can  be  lasting. 
I  cculd  bring  many  instances  of  both  kinds ;  but  for  the  sake 
of  liberty,  I  will  confine  myself  to  one  family.  While  there 
is  a  memorial  of  Roman  history  remaining,  the  memory  cf 
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Titerius  Gracchus,  tlie  son  of  Publius,  will  be  held  in  honour; 
but  his  sons  even  in  life  were  not  approved  of  by  the  good, 
nnd,  being  dead,  they  are  ranked  amongst  those  who  were 
deservedly  put  to  death. 

XIII.  Let  the  man  therefore  who  aspires  after  true  popula 
rity,  perform  the  duties  of  justice.  What  these  are  has  been  laid 
down  in  the  former  book.  But  although  we  may  most  easily 
seem  to  be  just  what  we  are  (though  in  this  of  itself  there  is 
very  great  importance),  yet  some  precepts  require  to  be  given 
as  to  how  we  may  be  such  men  as  we  desire  to  be  considered. 
For  if  any  one  from  ea.ly  youth  has  the  elements  of  celebrity 
and  reputation,  either  derived  from  his  father  (which  I 
fancy,  my  dear  Cicero,  has  happened  to  you),  or  by  some 
other  cause  or  accident ;  the  eyes  of  all  mankind  are  turned 
towards  him,  and  they  make  it  their  business  to  inquire  what 
he  does  an  i  how  he  lives ;  and,  as  if  he  were  set  up  in  the 
strongest  point  of  light,  no  word  or  deed  of  his  can  be 
private. 

Now  those  whose  early  life,  through  their  mean  and  ob- 
ecure  rank,  is  passed  unnoticed  by  the  public,  when  they 
come  to  be  young  men,  ought  to  contemplate  important  pur 
poses,  and  pursue  them  by  the  most  direct  means,  which  they 
will  do  with  a  firmer  resolution,  because  not  only  is  no  envy 
felt,  but  favour  rather  is  shown  towards  that  period  of  life. 
The  chief  recommendation  then  of  a  young  man  to  fame  is 
derived  from  military  exploits.*  Of  this  we  have  many  ex- 

*  "  Perhaps  it  will  afford  to  some  men  new  ideas,  if  we  inquire  what  the 
real  nature  of  the  military  virtues  is.  They  receive  more  of  applause  than 
virtues  of  any  other  kind.  How  does  this  happen  ?  We  must  seek  a  solu 
tion  in  the  seeming  paradox,  that  their  pretensions  to  the  characters  of  vir 
tues  are  few  and  small.  They  receive  much  applause  because  they  merit 
little.  They  could  not  subsist  without  it;  and  if  men  resolve  to  practise 
war,  and  consequently  to  require  the  conduct  which  gives  success  to  war, 
they  must  decorate  that  conduct  with  glittering  fictions,  and  extol  the  mili 
tary  virtues,  though  they  be  neither  good  nor  great.  Of  every  species  of 
real  excellence  it  is  the  general  characteristic  that  it  is  not  anxious  for  ap 
plause.  The  more  elevated  the  virtue  the  less  the  desire,  and  the  less  i? 
the  public  voice  a  motive  to  action.  What  should  we  say  of  that  man's 
benevolence  who  would  not  relieve  a  neighbour  in  distress,  unless  the  dona 
tion  would  be  praised  in  a  newspaper?  x,Vhat  should  we  say  of  that  man's 
piety,  who  prayed  only  when  he  was  'seen  of  men?'  But  the  military 
virtues  live  upon  applause;  it  is  their  vital  element  and  their  food,  their 
great  pervading  motive  and  reward.  Are  there,  then,  amongst  the  respec 
tive  virtues  such  discordances  of  character,  such  total  contrariety  of  nature 
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amples  amongst  our  ancestors,  for  they  were  almost  always 
waging  wars.  Your  youth  however  has  fallen  upon  the  time 
cf  a  war,  in  which  one  party  incurred  too  much  guilt  and  the 
other  too  little  success.  But  when  in  that  war  Pompey  gave 
you  the  command  of  a  squadron,  you  gained  the  praise  of 
that  great  man  and  of  his  army  by  your  horsemanship,  your 
darting  the  javelin,  and  your  tolerance  of  all  military  labour. 
But  this  honour  of  yours  ceased  with  the  constitution  of  our 
country.  My  discourse  however  has  not  been  undertaken 
with  reference  to  you  singly,  but  to  the  general  subject. 
Let  me  therefore  proceed  to  what  remains. 

As  in  other  matters  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  far  more 
important  than  those  of  the  body,  so  the  objects  we  pursue 
by  intelligence  and  reason  are  more  important  than  those  we 
effect  by  bodily  strength.  The  most  early  recommendation, 
therefore,  is  modesty,  obedience  to  parents,  and  affection  for 
relations.  Young  men  are  likewise  most  easily  and  best 
known,  who  attach  themselves  to  wise  and  illustrious  men 
who  benefit  their  country  by  their  counsels.  Their  frequent 
ing  such  company  gives  mankind  a  notion  of  their  one  day 
resembling  those  whom  they  choose  for  imitation. 

The  frequenting  of  the  house  of  Publius  Marcus  com 
mended  the  early  life  of  Publius  Eutilius  to  a  reputation  for 
integrity  and  knowledge  of  the  law.  Lucius  Crassus  indeed, 
when  very  young,  was  indebted  to  no  extrinsic  source,  but  by 
himself  acquired  the  highest  honour  from  that  noble  and 
celebrated  prosecution  he  undertook ;  and  at  an  age  when 
even  those  who  exercise  themselves  arc  highly  applauded  (as 
we  are  told  in  the  case  of  Demosthenes),  Crassus,  I  say,  at 
that  age  showed  that  he  could  already  do  that  most  success 
fully  in  the  forum,  which  at  that  time  he  would  have  gained 
praise  had  he  attempted  at  home. 

XIV.  But  as  there  are  two  methods  of  speaking ;  the  one 
proper  for  conversation,  the  other  for  debate ;  there  can  be 
no  doubt  but  the  disputativc  style  of  speech  is  of  the  greatest 
efficacy  with  regard  to  fame  ;  for  that  is  what  we  properly 
term  eloquence.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  describe  how  great 

nnd  essence  ?  No,  no.  But  how  then  do  you  account  for  the  fact,  that 
whilst  all  other  great  virtues  are  independent  of  public  praise  and  stand 
aloof  from  it,  the  military  virtues  can  scarcely  exist  without  it?"— D/- 
mond's  '•  Essay  on  Morals." 
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power,  affability  and  politeness  in  conversation  have  to  win 
the  affections  of  mankind.  There  are  extant  letters  from 
Philip,  from  Antipater,  and  from  Antigonus,  three  of  the  wisest 
men  we  meet  with  in  history,  to  their  sons  Alexander,  Cas- 
sander,  and  Philip,  recommending  to  them  to  draw  the  minds 
of  the  people  to  kindly  sentiments  by  a  generous  style  of 
discourse,  and  to  engage  their  soldiers  by  a  winning  address. 
But  the  speech  which  is  pronounced  in  debate  before  a  mul 
titude  often  carries  away  a  whole  assembly.  For  great  is 
their  admiration  of  an  eloquent  and  sensible  speaker,  that 
when  they  hear  him,  they  are  convinced  he  has  both  greater 
abilities  and  more  wisdom  than  the  rest  of  mankind.  But 
should  this  eloquence  have  in  it  dignity  combined  with  mo 
desty,  nothing  can  be  more  admirable,  especially  should 
those  properties  meet  in  a  young  man. 

Various  are  the  causes  that  require  the  practice  of  elo 
quence  ;  and  many  young  men  in  our  state  have  attained 
distinction  before  the  judges  and  in  the  senate  ;  but  there  is 
the  greatest  admiration  for  judicial  harangues,  the  nature  if 
which  is  two-fold,  for  it  consists  of  accusation  and  defence 
Of  those,  though  the  latter  is  preferable  in  point  of  honour  ; 
yet  the  other  has  often  been  approved.  I  have  spoken  a 
little  before  of  Crassus  ;  Marcus  A-ntonius  when  a  youth  did 
the  same.  An  accusation  also  displayed  the  eloquence  of 
Publius  Sulpicius,  when  he  brought  to  trial  Caius  Norba- 
nus,  a  seditious  and  worthless  citizen. 

But  in  truth,  we  ought  not  to  do  this  frequently  nor  ever, 
except  for  the  sake  of  our  country,  as  in  the  cases  I  have 
'mentioned ;  or  for  the  purpose  of  revenge,*  as  the  two  Lur 

*  The  direct  approbation  ond  inculcation  of  revenge  on  the  pan  of  ar,- 
cient  moralists  constitutes  the  point  at  which  the  authorities  on  Christian 
ethics  most  widely  diverge  from  them.  Paley  lays  down  the  following 
principles  on  this  subject.  "  It  is  highly  probable,  from  the  light  of  nature, 
that  a  passion,  which  seeks  its  gratification  immediately  and  expressly  in 
{riving  pain,  is  disagreeable  to  the  benevolent  will  and  counsels  of  tin: 
Creator.  Other  passions  and  pleasures  may,  and  often  do,  produce  pain 
to  some  one :  but  then  pain  is  not,  as  it  is  here,  the  object  of 
the  passion,  and  the  direct  cause  of  the  pleasure.  This  probability 
is  converted  into  certainty,  if  we  give  credit  to  the  authority  which 
dictated  the  several  passages  of  the  Christian  scriptures  that  condemn 
rovenge,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  which  enjoin  forgiveness.  The  for 
giveness  of  an  enemy  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  proceedings  against  him 
a*  a  public  offender;  and  that  the  discipline  established  in  religious  or  civil 
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culli  did;  or  by  way  of  patronage,  as  I  did  on  behalf  of  tho 
Sicilians,  or  as  Julius  did  in  the  case  of  Albucius  on  behalf 
of  the  Sardians.  The  diligence  of  Lucius  Fufius  was  dis 
played  in  the  impeachment  of  Manius  Aquillius.  For  once 
therefore  it  may  be  done ;  or  at  all  events  not  often.  But  if  a 
man  should  be  under  a  necessity  of  doing  it  oftener,  let  him 
perform  it  as  a  duty  to  his  country,  for  it  is  by  no  mean? 
blameworthy  to  carry  on  repeated  prosecutions  against  her 
enemies.  But  still  let  moderation  be  observed.  For  it  seems 


societies,  for  the  restraint  or  punishment  of  criminab,  cught  to  be  upholden. 
Jf  the  magistrate  be  not.  tied  down  with  these  prohibitions  from  the  execu 
tion  of  his  office,  neither  is  the  prosecutor ;  for  the  office  of  the  prosecutor 
is  as  necessary  as  that  of  the  magistrate.  Nor,  by  parity  of  reason,  are 
private  persons  withholden  from  the  correction  of  vice,  when  it  is  in  their 
power  to  exercise  it,  provided  they  be  assured  that  it  is  the  guilt  which 
provokes  them,  and  not  the'  injury  ;  and  that  their  motives  are  pure  from 
all  mixture  and  every  particle  of  that  spirit  which  delights  and  triumphs  i;i 
the  humiliation  of  an  adversary."— i-Paley's  Moral  and  Political  Phi 
losophy,  book  iii.  ch.  viii. 

*  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  his  "  Christian  Morals,"  has  the  following  striking 
reflections  on  revenge.  "  Too  many  there  be  to  whom  a  dead  enemy 
smells  well,  and  who  find  musk  and  amber  in  revenge.  The  ferity  of  such 
minds  holds  no  rule  in  retaliations,  requiring  too  often  a  head  for  a  tooth, 
and  the  supreme  revenge  for  trespasses  which  a  night's  rest  should  oblite 
rate-  But  patient  meekness  takes  injuries  like  pills,  not  chewing  but  swal 
lowing  them  down,  laconically  suffering,  and  silently  passing  them  over; 
while  angered  pride  makes  a  noise,  like  Homerican  Mars,  at  every  scratch 
of  offences.  Since  women  do  most  delight  in  revenge,  it  may  seem  but 
feminine  manhood  to  be  vindictive.  If  thou  must  needs  have  thy  revenge 
of  thine  enemy,  with  a  soft  tongue  break  his  bones,  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his 
head,  forgive  him  and  enjoy  it.  To  forgive  our  enemies  is  a  charming  way 
of  revenge,  and  a  short  Caesarian  conquest,  overcoming  without  a  blow  ; 
laying  our  enemies  at  our  feet,  under  sorrow,  shame,  and  repentance; 
leaving  our  foes  our  friends,  and  solicitously  inclined  to  grateful  retalia 
tions.  Thus  to  return  upon  our  adversaries  is  a  healing  way  of  revenge  ; 
and  to  do  good  for  evil  a  soft  and  melting  ultion,  a  method  taught  from 
heaven  to  keep  all  smooth  on  earth.  Common  forcible  ways  make  not  on 
end  of  evil,  but  leave  hatred  and  malice  behind  them.  An  enemy  thin 
reconciled  is  little  to  be  trusted,  as  wanting  the  foundation  of  love  and  cha 
rity,  and  but  for  a  time  restrained  by  disadvantage  or  inability.  If  thou 
hast  not  mercy  for  others,  yet  be  not  cruel  unto  thyself.  To  ruminate  upon 
evils,  to  make  critical  notes  upon  injuries,  and  be  too  acute  in  their  appre 
hensions,  is  to  add  unto  our  own  tortures,  to  feather  the  arrows  of  our 
enemies,  to  lash  ourselves  with  the  scorpions  of  our  foes,  and  to  resolve  to 
sleep  no  more.  For  injuries  long  dreamt  on  take  away  at  last  all  rest,  and 
he  sleeps  but  like  Regulus  who  busieth  his  head  about  them." — Christina 
Morals,  cnnptcr  xiL 
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to  be  the  part  of  a  cruel  man,  or  rather  scaitely  of  man  at 
all,  to  endanger  the  lives  of  many.  It  is  both  dangerous  to 
your  person,  and  disgraceful-  to  your  character,  so  to  act  as 
to  get  the  name  of  an  accuser,  as  happened  in  the  case  of 
Marcus  Brutus,  a  man  sprung  from  a  most  noble  family,  and 
son  to  the  eminent  adept  in  civil  law. 

Moreover,  this  precept  of  duty  also  must  be  carefully  ob 
served,  that  you  never  arraign  an  innocent  man  on  trial  for 
his  life,  for  this  can  by  no  means  be  done  without  heinous 
guilt.  For  what  can  be  so  unnatural  as  to  prostitute  to  the 
persecution  and  the  ruin  of  the  good,  that  eloquence  which 
nature  has  given  us  for  the  safety  and  preservation  of  man 
kind.  Although,  however,  this  is  to  be  avoided,  yet  we  are 
not  to  consider  it  a  religious  duty  never  to  defend  a  guilty 
party,  so  that  he  be  not  abominable  and  impious.  The  people 
desire  this,  custom  tolerates  it,  and  humanity  suffers  it.  The 
duty  of  a  judge  in  all  trials  is  to.  follow  truth;  that  of  a 
pleader,  sometimes  to  maintain  the  plausible  though  it  may 
not  be  the  truth,*  which  I  should  not,  especially  as  I  am  now 
treating  of  philosophy,  venture  to  write,  were  it  not  likewise 
the  opinion  of  a  man  of  the  greatest  weight  among  the  Stoics, 

•  Two  of  the  most  eminent  moralists  of  modern  times  have  thus  re 
corded  their  respective  judgments  on  this  point  of  casuistry.  Archdeacon 
Paley  says,  "  There  are  falsehoods  which  are  not  lies;  that  is,  which  are 
not  criminal:  as,  where  no  one  is  deceived;  which  is  the  case  in  parables, 
fables,  novels,  jests,  tales  to  create  mirth,  ludicrous  embellishments  of  a 
story,  where  the  declared  design  of  the  speaker  is  not  to  inform,  but  to 
divert;  compliments  in  the  subscription  of  a  letter,  a  servant's  denying  his 
master,  a  prisoner's  pleading  not  guilty,  an  advocate  asserting  the  justice,  or 
his  belief  of  the  justice,  of  his  client's  cause.  In  such  instances,  no  con 
fidence  is  destroyed,  because  none  was  reposed;  no  promise  to  speak  the 
truth  is  violated,  because  none  was  given^  or  understood  to  be  given." — 
Paley's  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  book  iii.  chapter  xv. 

In  refutation  of  this  view,  Dymond  suggests  the  following  considerations: 
— "  This  defence  is  not  very  credible,  even  if  it  were  valid;  it  defends  men 
from  the  imputation  of  falsehood,  because  their  falsehoods  are  so  habitual 
that  no  one  gives  them  credit ! 

"  But  the  defence  is  not  valid.  Of  this  the  reader  may  satisfy  himself  by 
considering  why,  if  no  one  ever  believes  what  advocates  say,  they  continue 
to  speak.  They  would  not,  year  after  year,  persist  in  uttering  untruths  in 
our  courts,  without  attaining  an  object,  and  knowing  that  they  would  not 
attain  it.  If  no  ope  ever  in  fact  believed  them,  they  would  cease  to  asse 
verate.  They  do  not  love  falsehood  for  its  own  sake,  and  utter  it  gratu 
itously  and  for  nothing.  The  custom  itself,  therefore,  disproves  the  argu 
ment  that  js  brought  to  defend  it.  Whenever  that  defence  becomes  valid 
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Panietius.  But  it  is  by  defences  that  glory  and  favour  also' 
are  acquired  in  the  greatest  degree  ;  and  so  much  the  greater,  ' 
if  at  any  time  it  happens  that  we  come  to  the  help  of  one  who 
seems  to  be  circumvented  and  oppressed  by  the  influence  of 
some  powerful  man,  as  1  myself  have  done  both  in  other  cases 
frequently,  and  when  a  youth  in  defence  of  Scxtus  Itoscius 
Amerinus,  against  the  influence  of  Lucius  Sylla,  then  in 
power,  which  speech,  as  you  know,  is  extant. 

XV.  But  having  explained  the  duties  of  young  men. 
which  avail  to  the  attainment  of  glory,  we  have  next  to 
speak  about  beneficence  and  liberality,  the  nature  of  which  is 
twofold;  for  a  kindness  is  done  to  those  who  need  it,  by 
giving  either  our  labour  or  our  money.  The  latter  is  easier, 
especially  to  a  wealthy  person ;  but  the  former  is  the  more 
noble  and  splendid,  and  more  worthy  of  a  brave  and  illus- 

whenever  it  is  really  true  that '  no  confidence  is  reposed '  in  advocates, 
they  will  cease  to  use  falsehood,  for  it  will  have  lost  its  motive.  But  the 
real  practice  is  to  mingle  falsehood  and  truth  together,  and  so  to  involve 
the  one  with  the  other  that  the  jury  cannot  easily  separate  them.  The  jury 
know  that  some  of  the  pleader's  statements  arc  true,  and  these  they  believe. 
Now  he  makes  other  statements  with  the  same  deliberate  emphasis;  and 
how  shall  the  jury  know  whether  these  arc  false  or  true  ?  How  shall  thev 
discover  the  point  at  which  they  shall  begin  to  '  repose  no  confidence . 
Knowing  that  a  part  is  true,  they  cannot  always  know  that  another  part  is 
not  true.  That  it  is  the  pleader's  design  to  persuade  them  of  the  truth  of 
all  he  affirms,  is  manifest.  Suppose  an  advocate,  when  he  rose  should  say, 
'Gentlemen,  I  am  now  going  to  speak  the  truth;'  and  after  narrating  the 
facts  of  the  case,  should  say, '  Gentlemen,  I  am  now  going  to  address  you 
with  fictions.'  Why  should  not  an  advocate  do  this  ?  Because  then  m> 
confidence  would  be  reposed,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say  that  he- 
pursues  his  present  plan  because  some  confidence  is  reposed,  and  this  de 
cides  the  question.  The  decision  should  not  be  con  ealed — that  the  advo 
cate  who  employs  untruths  in  his  pleadings,  docs  really  and  most  strictlr 
lie. 

"And  even  if  no  one  ever  did  believe  an  advocate,  his  false  declarations 
would  still  be  lies,  because  he  always  '  professes  to  speak  the  truth.'  This 
indeed  is  true  upon  the  Archdeacon's  own  showing;  for  he  says,  '  Whoever 
seriously  addresses  his  discom'se  to  another,  tacitly  promises  to  speak  th« 
truth.'  The  case  is  very  different  from  others  which  he  proposes  as  pa 
rallel — '  parables,  fables,  jests.'  In  these,  the  speaker  docs  not  profess  to 
state  facts.  But  the  pleader  does  profess  to  state  facts.  He  intends  and 
endeavours  to  mislead.  His  untruths,  therefore,are  lies  to  him,  whether  they 
are  believed  or  not ;  just  as,  in  vulgar  life,  a  man  whose  falsehoods  are  to 
notorious  that  no  one  gives  him  credit,  is  not  the  less  a  liar  than  if  he  vrero 
believed." — DymonJ's  Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Morals,  Essay  ii. 
chapter  T.  / 
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trious  111011 ;  for  although  there  exists  in  both  a  liberal  incli 
nation  to  oblige,  yet  the  one  is  a  draft  on  our  purse,  the  other 
on  our  virtue,  and  bounty  which  is  given  out  of  our  income 
exhausts  the  very  source  of  the  munificence.  Thus  benignity 
is  done  away  by  benignity,  and  the  greater  the  number  you 
have  exercised  it  upon,  so  much  the  less  able  are  you  to 
exercise  it  on  many.  But  they  who  will  be  beneficent 
'and  liberal  of  their  labour,  that  is,  of  their  virtue  and 
industry,  in  the  first  place,  will  have  by  how  much  greater 
the  number  of  persons  they  shall  have  served,  so  much 
the  more  coadjutors  in  their  beneficence.  And  in  the 
next  place,  by  the  habit  of  beneficence  they  will  be  the 
better  prepared,  and,  as  it  were,  better  exercised  to  de 
serve  well  of  many.  Philip,  in  a  certain  letter,  admirably 
reproves  his  son  Alexander,  because  he  sought  to  gain  the 
goodwill  of  the  Macedonians  by  largesses — "Pest!"  he 
says,  "what  consideration  led  you  into  the  hope  that  you 
could  imagine  that  they  whom  you  have  corrupted  with 
money  would  be  faithful  to  you  ?  Are  you  aiming  at  this, 
that  the  Macedonians  should  expect  you  will  be,  not  their 
king,  but  their  agent  and  purveyor."  He  says  well,  "  agent 
and  purveyor,"  because  that  is  undignified  in  a  king ;  and 
still  better,  because  he  designates  a  largess  a  corrupt  bribe ; 
for  he  who  receives  becomes  the  worse  for  it,  and  more  ready 
silways  to  expect  the  same.  He  enjoined  this  on  his  son,  but 
we  may  consider  it  a  precept  for  all  men.  Wherefore,  this 
indeed  is  not  doubtful,  that  such  beneficence  as  consists  of 
labour  and  industry  is  both  the  more  honourable,  and  ex 
tends  more  widely,  and  can  serve  a  greater  number.  Some 
times,  however,  we  must  make  presents — nor  is  this  sort  of 
beneficence  to  be  altogether  repudiated ;  and  oftentimes  we 
ought  to  communicate  from  our  fortune  to  suitable  persons, 
who  are  in  need,  but  carefully  and  moderately.  For  many 
persons  have  squandered  their  patrimonies  by  unadvised  ge 
nerosity.  Now,  what  is  more  absurd  than  to  bring  it  to  pass 
that  you  can  no  longer  do  that  which  you  would  willingly  do  ? 
And  moreover,  rapine  follows  profuseness.  For  when,  by 
giving,  they  begin  to  be  in  want,  they  are  forced  to  lay  tlieir 
hands  upon  other  men's  property.  Thus,  when,  for  the  sako 
of  procuring  goodwill,  they  mean  to  be  beneficent,  they  ac 
quire  not  so  much  the  affection  of  those  to  whom  they  give 
H  2 
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ns  the  hatred  of  those  from  whom  they  take.  "  Wherefore, 
cur  purse  should  neither  be  so  closed  up  that  our  generosity 
cannot  open  it,  nor  so  unfastened  that  it  lies  open  to  all — a 
bound  should  be  set,  and  it  should  bear  reference  to  our 
mean?.  We  ought  altogether  to  remember  that  saying  which, 
from  being  very  often  used  by  our  countrymen,  has  rome 
into  the  usage  of  a  proverb,  that  "bounty  has  no  bottom." 
For  what  bounds  can  there  be,  when  both  they  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  receive,  and  other  persons,  are  desiring 
the  same  thing  1 

XVI.  There  are  two  kinds  of  men  who  give  largely,  of 
whom  one  kind  are  prodigal,  the  other  liberal.  The  prodigal 
are  those  who  with  entertainments,  and  distributions  of  meat 
to  the  populace,  and  gladiatorial  exhibitions,  and  the  appa 
ratus  of  the  stage  and  the  chase,  lavish  their  money  upon 
those  things  of  which  they  will  leave  behind  either  a  tran 
sient  memory,  or  none  at  all.  But  the  liberal  are  they  who, 
with  their  fortunes,  either  redeem  those  captured  by  robbers, 
or  take  up  the  debts  of  their  friends,  or  aid  in  the  establish 
ing  of  their  daughters,  or  assist  them  either  in  seeking  or 
increasing  their  fortunes.  Therefore,  I  am  astonished  what 
could  come  into  the  mind  of  Theophrastus.  in  that  book 
which  he  wrote  about  riches,  in  which  hn  has  said  many 
tilings  well,  but  this  most  absurdly.  For  he  is  lavish  in 
praise  of  magnificence,  and  of  the  furnishing  of  popular 
exhibitions,  and  he  considers  the  means  of  supplying  sue!, 
expenses  to  be  the  grand  advantage  of  wealth.  Now,  to 
me  that  enjoyment  of  liberality  of  which  I  have  given  a  feu- 
examples,  seems  much  greater  and  surer.  With  how  much 
more  weight  and  truth  docs  Aristotle  censure  such  of  us  as  feel 
no  astonishment  at  that  profusion  of  wealth  which  is  wasted 
in  courting  the  people;  "if,"  savshe,  "they  who  are  besieged 
by  an  enemy  should  be  compelled  to  purchase  a  pint  of  water 
at  a  mina,*  this,  on  first  hearing,  would  seem  to  us  i-.icredible. 
and  all  would  be  astonished,  but  when  we  reflect  upon  it,  we 
excuse  it  for  its  necessity ;  while  in  these  pieces  of  immense 
extravagance  and  unbounded  expense,  we  do  not  feel  greatly 
astonished."  And  he  censures  us,  especially,  "because  we  are 
neither  relieving  necessity,  nor  is  our  dignity  increased,  an.-l 

*  About  three  pounds  sterlicg. 
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the  very  delight  of  the  multitude  is  for  a  brief  and  little 
space,  and  only  felt  by  the  most  giddy,  even  in  whom,  how 
ever,  nt  the  same  time  with  the  satiety,  the  memory  of  the 
pleasure  likewise  dies."  He  sums  up  well,  too,  that  "  these 
things  are  agreeable  to  boys,  and  silly  women,  and  slaves, 
and  freemen  very  like  slaves  ;  but  that  by  a  man  of  sense, 
and  one  who  ponders  with  sound  judgment  on  such  exhibi 
tions,  they  can  in  no  way  be  approved."  Though  I  know 
that  in  our  state  it  is  established  by  ancient  usage,  and  even 
now  in  the  good  times,  that  the  splendour  of  sedileships*  is 
expected  even  from  the  most  excellent  men.  Therefore,  both 
Publius  Crassus,  wealthy  as  well  in  name  as  in  fortune,  dis 
charged  the  office  of  aedile  with  the  most  magnificent  enter 
tainment;  and,  a  little  while  after,  Lucius  Crassus,  with 
(^.uintus  Mucius,  the  most  moderate  of  all  men.  served  a  most 
magnificent  cedileship  ;  and  next,  Caius  Claudius,  son  of 
Appius  ;  many  subsequently  —  the  Luculli,  Hortensius,  Sila- 
nus  ;  but  Publius  Lentulus,  in  my  consulship,  surpasssd  all 
his  predecessors.  Scaurus  imitated  him  ;  but  the  shows  of 
my  friend  Pompey,  in  his  second  consulship,  were  the  most 
magnificent  of  all  —  concerning  all  of  whom,  you  see  what  is 
my  ooinion. 

XVII.  Nevertheless,  the  suspicion  of  avarice  should  be 
avoided.  The  omitting  of  the  reclileship  caused  the  rej  cction 
of  Mamercus,  a  very  wealthy  man,  from  the  consulship. 
Wherefore  it  must  be  done  if  it  be  required  by  the  people, 
and  good  men,  if  not  desiring,  at  least  approve  it,  but  in 
proportion  to  our  means,  as  I  myself  did  it  ;  and  again,  if 
some  object  of  greater  magnitude  and  utility  is  acquired  by 
popular  largess,  as  lately  the  dinners  in  the  streets,  under 
pretext  of  a  vow  of  a  tenth,  f  brought  great  honour  to 
Orestes.  Nor  was  ever  any  fault  found  with  Marcus  Seius, 
because  in  the  scarcity  he  gave  corn  to  the  people  at  an  as 
the  bushel.  For  he  delivered  himself  from  a  great  and  in 
veterate  dislike  by  an  expense  neither  disgraceful,  since  lie 
was  asdile  at  the  time,  nor  excessive.  But  it  lately  brought 
the  greatest  honour  to  our  friend  Milo,  that  with  gladiator?, 


*  The  ^Ediles,  among  other  duties,  had  the  care  of  the  public 
to  which  they  were  expected  to  contribute   largely  out   of  their  private 
fortunes. 

t  To  one  of  the  gods. 
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Li  red  for  the  sake  of  the  republic,  which  was  held  together 
by  my  safety,  he  repressed  all  the  attempts  and  madness  of 
Publius  Clodius.  '  The  justification,  therefore,  of  profuse 
bounty  is  that  it  is  either  necessary  or  useful.  Moreover,  in 
these  very  cases  the  rule  of  mediocrity  is  the  best.  Lucius 
Philippus,  indeed,  the  son  of  Quintus,  a  man  in  the  highest 
degree  illustrious  for  his  great  genius,  used  to  boast  that 
without  any  expense  he  had  attained  all  the  highest  honours 
that  could  be  obtained.  Cotta  said  the  same,  and  Curio,  i 
myself,  too,  might  in  some  degree  boast  on  this  subject ;  for 
considering  the  amplitude  of  the  honours  which  I  attained 
with  all  the  votes  in  my  own*  year,  too — a  thing  that 
happened  to  none  of  those  whom  1  have  just  named — the 
expense  of  my  sedileship  was  certainly  trifling. 

These  expenses  also  are  more  justifiable  on  walls,  docks, 
ports,  aqueducts,  and  all  things  which  pertain  to  the  servic« 
of  the  state,  though  what  is  given  as  it  were  into  our  hands 
is  more  agreeable  at  present,  yet  these  things  are  more 
acceptable  to  posterity.  Theatres,  porticos,  new  temples,  1 
censure  with  more  reserve  for  Pompey's  sake,  but  the  most 
learned  men  disapprove  of  them,  as  also  this  very  Pansetius, 
whom  in  these  books  I  have  closely  followed,  though  not 
translated  ;  and  Demetrius  Phalereus,  who  censures  Pericles, 
the  greatest  man  of  Greece,  because  he  lavished  so  much 
money  on  that  glorious  vestibule  ;f  but  all  this  subject  I 
have  carefully  discussed  in  those  books  which  I  have  written 
upon  Government.  The  whole  plan,  then,  of  such  largesses 
is  vicious  in  its  nature,  but  necessitated  by  particular  occa 
sions,  and  even  then  ought  to  be  accommodated  to  our  means, 
and  regulated  by  moderation. 

XVIII.  But  in  that  second  kind  of  munificence  which 
proceeds  from  liberality,  we  ought  in  different  cases  to  be 
affected  in  different  manners.  The  case  is  different  of  him 
who  is  oppressed  with  misfortune,  and  of  him  who  seeks  to 
better  his  fortune  without  being  in  any  adversity.  Our 

»  To  be  Quaestor,  ^Edile,  Praetor,  and  Consul,  the  respective  ages  were 
31,  38,  41,  and  44  years.  The  man  who  was  elected  to  an  office  at  the 
earliest  age  at  which  he  was  entitled  to  offer  himself  a  candidate  for  it, 
«-as  said  to  get  it  in  his  own  year.  Cicero  got  each  of  them  iu  his  own 
year. 
^  t  Of  the  Acropolis.  > 
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benignity  will  require  to  be  more  prompt  toward  the  dis 
tressed,  unless  perhaps  they  merit  their  distress ;  yet  from 
those  who  desire  to  be  assisted,  not  that  they  may  be  relieved 
from  affliction,  but  that  they  may  ascend  to  a  higher  degree, 
we  ought  by  no  means  to  be  altogether  restricted,  but  to 
apply  judgment  and  discretion  in  selecting  proper  persons. 
For  Ennius  observes  well — 

"  Benefactions  ill  bestowed,  I  deem  malefactions." 

But  in  that  which  is  bestowed  upon  a  worthy  and  grateful 
man  there  is  profit,  as  well  from  himself  as  also  from  others  ; 
tor  liberality,  when  free  from  rashness,  is  most  agreeable, 
and  many  applaud  it  the  more  earnestly  on  this  account, 
because  the  bounty  of  every  very  exalted  man  is  the  common 
refuge  of  all.  We  should  do  our  endeavour,  then,'  that  we 
may  serve  as  many  as  possible  with  those  benefits,  the  recol 
lection  of  which  may  be  handed  down  to  their  children  and 
posterity,  that  it  may  not  be  in  their  power  to  be  ungrateful ; 
for  all  men  detest  one  forgetful  of  a  benefit,  and  they  consider 
that  an  injury  is  done  even  to  themselves  by  discouraging 
liberality,  and  that  he  who  does  so  is  the  common  enemy  of 
the  poor.  And  besides,  that  benignity  is  useful  to  the  state 
by  which  captives  are  redeemed  from  slavery,  and  the  poor 
are  enriched.  That  it  was  indeed  the  common  custom  that 
this  should  be  done  by  our  order,*  we  see  copiously  described 
in  the  speech  of  Crassus.  This  kind  of  bounty,  therefore, 
I  prefer  far  before  the  munificent  exhibition  of  shows.  That 
is  the  part  of  dignified  and  great  men — this  of  flatterers  of 
the  populace,  tickling,  as  it  were,  with  pleasures  the  levity 
of  the  multitude.  It  will,  moreover,  be  expedient  that  a 
man,  as  he  should  be  munificent  in  giving,  so  that  he  should 
not  be  harsh  in  exacting  ;  and  in  every  contract,  in  selling, 
buying,  hiring,  letting,  to  be  just  and  good-natured  to  the 
vicinage  and  surrounding  occupiers  ;  conceding  to  many  much. 
that  is  his  own  right,  but  shunning  disputes  as  far  as  lie 
can  conveniently,  and  I  know  not  but  even  a  little  more'than 
he  can  conveniently.  For,  to  abate  at  times  a  little  from  our 
rights,  is  not  only  generous,  but  sometimes  profitable  also. 
l>ut  of  our  property,  which  it  is  truly  disgraceful  to  allow  to 

9  The  tenatonaL 
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get  dilapidated,  care  must  be  taken,  but  in  such  a  way  that 
the  suspicion  of  shabbiness  and  avarice  be  avoided.  For  to 
be  able  to  practise  liberality,  not  stripping  ourselves  of  our 
patrimony,  is  indeed  the  greatest  enjoyment  of  wealth. 
Hospitality  also  has  been  justly  recommended  by  Theo- 
phrastus.  For,  as  it  appears  to  me,  indeed,  it  is  very 
decorous  that  the  houses  of  illustrious  men  should  be  open 
for  illustrious  guests.  And  that  also  brings  credit  to  the 
state,  that  foreigners  in  our  city  should  not  fail  of  ex 
periencing  this  species  of  liberality.  It  is,  moreover,  exceed 
ingly  u.*eful  to  those  who  wish  to  be  very  powerful  in  an 
honourable  way,  to  get  the  command  over  wealth  and  interest 
among  foreign  nations,  through  their  guests.  Theophrastus, 
indeed,  writes  that  Cymon  at  Athens  practised  hospitality 
even  towards  his  brethren  of  the  Lacian  tribe  ;  for  that  he 
so  directed  and  commanded  his  stewards,  that  all  things 
should  be  supplied  to  any  of  them  that  should  turn  aside 
into  his  villa. 

XIX.  Now,  those  benefits  which  are  bestowed  out  of  our 
labour,  not  our  money,  are  conferred  as  well  upon  the  entire 
commonwealth,  as  upon  individual  citizens.  For  to  give 
legal  opinions,  to  assist  with  counsel,  and  to  serve  as  many 
as  we  can  with  this  kind  of  knowledge,  tends  very  much  to 
increase  both  our  means  and  our  interest.  This,  therefore, 
as  well  as  many  things  about  our  ancestors,  was  noble,  that 
the  knowledge  and  interpretation  of  our  most  excellently 
constituted  civil  law  was  always  in  the  highest  repute  , 
which,  indeed,  before  this  confusion  of  the  present  times,  the ' 
nobles  retained  in  their  own  possession.  Now,  like  honours 
— like  all  the  degrees  of  rank,  so  the  splendour  of  this 
science  is  extinguished ;  and  this  is  the  more  unmeet  on  this 
account,  because  it  has  happened  at  the  very  time  when  he* 
was  in  existence  who  far  surpassed  in  this  science  all  who 
went  before,  to  whom  also  he  was  equal  in  dignity.  This 
labour,  then,  is  acceptable  to  many,  and  suited  to  bind  men 
to  us  by  benefits.  But  the  talent  of  speaking,  being  very 
closely  connected  with  this  art,  is  more  dignified,  more  agree 
able,  and  capable  of  higher  ornament.  For  what  is  more 
excellent  than  eloquence,  in  the  admiration  of  the  hearers,  or 

*  Servim  Sulpicius  Rufus. 
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iii  the  expectation  of  those  in  need  of  its  assistance,  or  in  the 
gratitude  of  those  who  have  been  defended  ?  To  this,  then, 
the  first  rank  of  civil  dignity  was  given  by  our  ancestors. 
Of  an  eloquent  man,  then,  and  one  -willingly  labouring,  and, 
what  is  according  to  the  customs  of  our  forefathers,  defending 
the  causes  of  many,  both  ungrudgingly  and  gratuitously,  the 
benefits  and  patronage  are  very  extensive. 

The  subject  would  admonish  me  that  at  this  opportunity  I 
should  likewise  deplore  the  discontinuance,  not  to  call  it  the 
extinction,  of  eloquence,  did  I  not  apprehend  lest  I  should 
appear  to  be  making  some  complaint  upon  my  own  account. 
However,  we  see  what  orators  are  extinct,  in  how  few  there 
is  promise,  in  how  much  fewer  ability,  in  how  many  pre 
sumption.     But  though  all,  or  even  many,  cannot  be  skilful 
in  the  law,  or  eloquent,  yet  it  is  in  a  man's  power,  by  his 
exertions,  to  be  of  service  to  many,  by  asking  benefits  for 
them,  commending  them  to  judges  and  magistrates,  watch 
ing  the.  interests  of  others,  entreating  in  their  behalf  those 
very  advocates  who  either  are  consulted  or  defend  causes. 
They  who  act  thus,  gain  a  great  deal  of  influence,  and  their 
industry  diffuses  itself  most  extensively.    Furthermore,  they 
need  not  be  admonished  of  this  (for  it  is  obvious),  that  they 
take  care  to  offend   none  while  they  are  wishing  to  serve 
others.     For  oftentime  they  offend  either  those  whom  it  is 
their  duty  or  whom  it  is  their  interest  not  to  offend.     If  un 
wittingly  they  do  it,  it  is  a  fault  of  negligence;  if  knowingly, 
of  rashness.  It  is  necessary,  too,  that  you  make  an  apology,  in 
whatever  way  you  can,  to  those  whom  you  unwillingly  of 
fend — how  that  which  you  did  was  of  necessity,  and  that 
you  could  not  do  otherwise ;  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
compensation  to  them  for  what  injury  you  have  inflicted  by 
other  .efforts  and  good  offices. 

XX.  But  since,  in  rendering  services  to  men,  it  is  usual 
to  look  either  to  their  character  or  their  fortune,  it  is  easy, 
indeed,  to  say,  and  so  people  commonly  say,  that  in  bestow 
ing  benefits  they  only  attend  to  a  man's  character,  not  to  his 
fortune.  It  is  a  fine  speech ;  but  pray  is  there  any  one  who 
in  rendering  a  service  would  not  prefer  the  thanks  of  a  rich 
and  powerful  man  before  the  cause  of  a  poor,  though  most 
worthy  man  ?  For  in  general  our  goodwill  is  more  inclined 
towards  him  from  whom  it  appears  that  remuneration  would 
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be  easier  and  quicker.  But  we  ought  to  consider  more  at 
tentively  what  the  nature  of  things  is :  for  of  course  thai 
poor  man,  if  he  he  a  good  man,  though  he  cannot  requite  a 
kindness,  can  at  least  have  a  sense  of  it.  Now  it  was  well 
said,  whoever  said  it,  "  that  he  who  hath  the  loan  of  money, 
hath  not  repaid;  and  he  who  hath  repaid,  hath  not  the 
loan.  But  both  he  who  hath  requited  kindness  hath  a 
sense  of  it,  and  he  who  hath  a  sense  of  it  *  hath  requited." 
But  they  who  consider  themselves  wealthy,  honoured,  pros 
perous,  do  not  wish  even  to  be  bound  by  a  benefit.  More 
over,  they  consider  that  they  have  conferred  a  favour  when 
they  themselves  have  received  one,  however  great ;  and  they 
also  suspect  that  something  is  either  sought  or  expected  from 
them :  but  they  think  it  like  death  to  them  that  they  should 
need  patronage,  and  be  called  clients.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  poor  man,  because  in  whatever  is  done  for  him 
he  thinks  it  is  himself  and  not  his  fortune  that  is  regarded, 
is  anxious  that  he  may  be  seen  to  be  grateful,  not  only  by 
him  who  has  merited  it  from  him,  but  also  by  those  from 
whom  he  expects  the  like  (for  he  needs  it  from  many).  Nor 
indeed  does  he  magnify  with  words  any  favour  of  his  own 
doing,  if  by  chance  he  confers  one,  but  rather  undervalues 
it.  And  this  is  to  be  considered,  that  if  you  defend  a  man 
of  power  and  fortune,  the  gratitude  is  confined  to  himself 
alone,  or  perhaps  to  his  children ;  but  if  you  defend  a  poor 
but  worthy  and  modest  man,  all  poor  men  vho  are  not 
worthless  (which  is  a  vast  multitude  among  the  .people)  see 
a  protection  offered  to  themselves :  wherefore,  I  think  it 
better  that  a  favour  should  be  bestowed  upon  worthy  per 
sons  than  upon  persons  of  fortune.  We  should  by  all  means 
endeavour  to  satisfy  every  description  of  people.  But  if  the 
matter  shall  come  to  competition,  undoubtedly  Themistocles 
is  to  be  received  as  an  authority,  who,  when  he  was  consulted 
whether  a  man  should  marry  his  daughter  to  a  worthy  poor 
man.  or  to  a  rich  man  of  less  approved  character,  said,  "  I 
certainly  would  rather  she  married  a  man  without  money, 
than  money  without  a  man.". 


A  grateful  mind, 


By  owing,  owes  not,  but  still  pays — at  once, 
Indebted  and  dischargfil  " — Milton. 
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But  our  morals  are  corrupted  and  depraved  by  the  admi 
ration  of  other  men's  wealth.  Though  what  concern  is  its 
amount  to  any  of  us  1  Perhaps  it  is  of  use  to  him  who  owns 
it ;  not  always  even  that :  but  admit  that  it  is  of  use  to  him 
self,  to  be  sure  he  is  able  to  spend  more,  but  how  is  he  an 
honester  man  1  But  if  he  shall  be  a  good  man  besides,  let  his 
riches  not  prevent  him  from  getting  our  assistance — only  let 
them  not  help  him  to  .get  it,  and  let  the  entire  consideration 
be,  not  how  wealthy,  but  how  worthy  each  individual  is. 
But  the  last  precept  about  benefits  and  bestowing  our  labour 
is,  do  nothing  hostile  to  equity — nothing  in  defence  of  in 
justice.  For  the  foundation  of  lasting  commendation  and 
fame  is  justice — without  which  nothing  can  be  laudable. 

XXL  But  since  I  have  finished  speaking  about  that  kind 
of  benefits  which  have  regard  to  a  single  citizen,  we  have 
next  to  discourse  about  those  which  relate  to  all  the  citizens 
together,  and  which  relate  to  the  public  good.  But  of  those 
very  ones,  some  are  of  that  kind  which  relate  to  all  the 
citizens  collectively  j  some  are  such  that  they  reach  to  all 
individually,  which  are  likewise  the  more  agreeable.  The 
effort  is  by  all  means  to  be  made,  if  possible,  to  consult  for 
both,  and  notwithstanding,  to  consult  also  for  them  indivi 
dually  ;  but  in  such  a  manner  that  this  may  either  serve,  or 
at  least  should  not  oppose,  the  public  interest.  The  grant  of 
corn  proposed  by  Caius  Gracchus  was  large,  and  therefore 
would  have  exhausted  the  treasury ;  that  of  Marcus  Octavius 
was  moderate,  both  able  to  be  borne  by  the  state,  and  neces 
sary  for  the  commons  ;  therefore  it  was  salutary  both  for  the 
citizens  and  for  the  nation.  But  it  is  in  the  first  place  to  be 
considered  by  him  who  shall  have  the  administration  of  the 
government,  that  each  may  retain  his  own,  and  that  no  dimi 
nution  of  the  property  of  individuals  be  made  by  public 
authority.  For  Philip  acted  destructively,  in  his  tribuneship, 
wnen  he  proposed  the  agrarian  law,  which,  however,  he  readily 
suffered  to  be  thrown  out,  and  in  that  respect  showed  him 
self  to  be  exceedingly  moderate  ;  but  when  in  courting  popu 
larity  he  drove  at  many  things,  he  uttered  this  besides  im 
properly,  "that  there  were  not  in  the  state  two  thousand 
persons  who  possessed  property."  A  dangerous  speech,  and 
aiming  at  a  levelling  of  property — than  which  mischief,  what 
can  be  greater  ?  For  commonwealths  and  states  were  estab- 
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lislied  principally  for  this  cause,  that  men  should  hold  what 
was  their  own.  For  although  mankind  were  congregated 
together  by  the  guidance  of  nature,  yet  it  was  with  the  hope 
of  preserving  their  own  property  that  they  sought  the  pro 
tection  of  cities. 

Care  should  also  be  taken,  lest,  as  often  was  the  case  among 
our  ancestors,  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  the  treasury  and 
the  .continuity  of  wars,  it  may  be  necessaiy  to  impose  taxation, 
and  it  will  be  needful  to  provide  long  before  that  this  should 
not  happen.  But  if  any  necessity  for  such  a  burden  should 
befal  any  state  (for  I  would  rather  speak  thus  than  speak 
ominously  of  our  own  ;*  nor  am  I  discoursing  about  our  own 
state  only,  but  about  all  states  in  general),  care  should  be 
taken  that  all  may  understand  that  they  must  submit  to  the 
necessity  if  they  wish  to  be  safe. 

And  also  all  who  govern  a  nation  are  bound  to  provide 
that  there  be  abundance  of  those  things  which  are  neces 
saries — of  which,  what  kind  of  a  provision  it  is  usual  and 
proper  to  make,  it  is  not  necessary  to  canvass.  For  all  that 
is  obvious :  and  the  topic  only  requires  to  be  touched  on. 
But  the  principal  matter  in  every  administration  of  public 
business  and  employments  is,  that  even  the  least  suspicion  of 
avarice  be  repelled.  "Would  to  heaven,"  said  Caius  Pontius, 
the  (Sairmite,  "  that  fortune  had  reserved  me  for  those  times, 
and  I  had  been  born  then,  whenever  the  Romans  may  have 
begun  to  accept  bribes — I  would  not  have  suffered  them  to 
reign  much  longer."  lie  surely  would  have  had  to  wait  many 
generations.  For  it  is  uf  lute  that  this  evil  has  invaded  this 
state;  therefore  I  am  well  pleased  that  Pontius  was  in  ex 
istence  rather  at  that  time,  since  so  much  power  resided  in 
him.  It  is  not  yet  a  hundred  and  t-n  years  since  a  law 
about  bribery  was  passed  by  Lucius  Piso,  when  previously 
there  had  been  no  such  law.  But  afterwards  there  were  so 
many  laws,  and  each  successive  one  more  severe,  so  many 
persons  arraigned,  so  many  condemned,  such  an  Italian  war 
excited  through  fear  of  condemnations,  such  a  rifling  and 
robbing  of  our  allies,  those  laws  and  judgments  were  sus- 

*  Plutarch  relates  that  ./Emimis  Paullus,  on  the  conquest  of  Persius, 
king  of  Macedonia,  brought  home  such  an  immense  treasure,  that  the  Ro 
man  people  were  entirely  itlitved  from  taxes  until  the  consx^'ihiri  of  Hir- 
tius  and  1'ar.;.:,  which  \voc  the  year  ;ifter  Cicero  ivrote  this  work. 
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peuded,  that  we  are  strong  through  the  weakness  of^  others, 
not  through  our  own  valour. 

XXII.  Panoetius  applauds  Africanus  because  he  was  self- 
denying.  Why  not  applaud  him  ?  But  in  him  there  were 
other  and  greater  characteristics  ;  the  praise  of  self-restraint 
was  not  the  praise  of  the  man  only,  but  also  of  those  times. 
Paullus  having  possessed  himself  of  the  whole  treasure  of 
the  Macedonians,  which  was  most  immense,  brought  so  much 
wealth  into  the  treasury,  that  the  spoils  of  one  commander 
put  an  end  to  taxes  ;  but  to  his  own  house  he  brought  nothing 
except  the  eternal  memory  of  his  name.  Africanus,  imitating 
his  father,  was  nothing  the  richer  for  having  overthrow!! 
Carthage.  What !  Lucius  Memmius,  who  was  his  colleague 
in  the  censorship,  was  he  the  wealthier  for  having  utterly 
destroyed  the  wealthiest  of  cities  ?  He  preferred  orna 
menting  Italy  rather  than  his  own  house — although  by 
the  adornment  of  Italy,  his  own  house  itself  seems  to  me 
more  adorned.  No  vice,  then,  is  more  foul  (that  my  dis 
course  may  return  to  the  point  from  whence  it  digressed) 
than  avarice,  especially  in  great  men  and  such  as  administer 
the  republic.  For  to  make  a  gain  of  the  republic  is  not  only 
base,  but  wicked  also  and  abominable.  Therefpre,  that  which 
the  Pythian  Apollo  delivered  by  his  oracle,  "  that  Sparta 
would  perish  by  nothing  but  its  avarice,"  he  seems  to  have 
predicted  not  about  the  Lacedaemonians  alone,  but  about  all 
opulent  nations.  Moreover/  they  who  preside  over  the  state 
can  by  no  way  more  readily  conciliate  the  goodwill  of  the 
.multitude  than  by  abstinence  and  self-restraint. 

But  they  who  wish  to  be  popular,  and  upon  that  account 
either  attempt  the  agrarian  affair,  that  the  owners  may  be 
driven  out  of  their  possessions,  or  think  that  borrowed 
money  should  be  released  to  the  debtors,  sap  the  foundations 
of  the  constitution  ;  namely,  that  concord,  in  the  first  place, 
which  cannot  exist  when  money  is  exacted  from  gome,  and 
forgiven  to  others  ;  and  equity,  in  the  next  place,  which  is 
entirely  subverted,  if  each  be  not  permitted  to  possess  his 
own.  For,  as  I  said  before,  this  is  the  peculiar  concern  of  a 
state  and  city,  that  every  person's  custody  of  his  own 
property  be  free  and  undisturbed.  And  in  this  destructive 
course  to  the  state  they  do  not  obtain  even  that  popu 
larity  which  they  expect  ;  for  Jm  whose  property  is  taken  is 
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hostile ;  he  also  to  whom  it  is  given  disguises  his  wiilingnesn 
to  accept  it,  and  especially  in  lent  monies  he  conceals  his  joy 
that  he  may  not  appear  to  have  been  insolvent  j  but  he,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  receives  the  injury,  both  remembers  and 
proclaims  his  indignation;  nor  if  they  are  more  in  number 
to  whom  it  is  dishonestly  given  than  those  from  whom  it  has 
been  unjustly  taken,  are  they  even  for  that  cause  more  sue 
cessful.  For  these  matters  are  not  determined  by  number, 
but  by  weight.  Now,  what  justice  is  it  that  lands  which 
have  been  pre-occupied  for  many  years,  or  even  ages,  he  who 
was  possessed  of  none  should  get,  but  lie  who  was  in  posses 
sion  should  lose  ? 

XXIII.  And  on  account  of  this  kind  of  injustice,  the 
Lacedemonians  expelled  their  Ephorus  Lysander,  and  put 
to  death  their  king  Agis — a  thing  which  never  before  had 
happened  among  them.  And  from  that  time  such  great 
dissensions  ensued,  that  tyrants  arose,  and  the  nobles  were 
exiled,  and  a  constitution  admirably  established  fell  to  pieces. 
Nor  did  it  fall  alone,  but  also  overthrew  the  rest  of  Greece 
by  the  contagion  of  evil  principles,  which  having  sprung 
from  the  Lacedaemonians,  flowed  far  and  wide.  What ! 
was  it  not  the  agrarian  contentions  that  destroyed  our  own 
Gracchi,  sons  of  that  most  illustrious  man  Tiberius  Grac 
chus,  and  grandsons  of  Africanus  ?  But,  on  the  contrary, 
Aratus,  the  Sicyonian,  is  justly  commended,  who,  when  his 
native  city  had  been  held  for  fifty  years  by  tyrants,  having 
set  out  from  Argos  to  Sicyon,  by  a  secret  entrance  got 
possession  of  the  city,  -and  when  on  a  sudden  he  had  over 
thrown  the  tyrant  Nicocles,  he  restored  six  hundred  exiles, 
who  had  been  the  wealthiest  men  of  that  state,  and  restored 
i'reedom  to  the  state  by  his  coming.  But  when  he  perceived 
a  great  difficulty  about  the  goods  and  possessions,  because  he 
considered  it  most  unjust  both  that  they  whom  he  had 
restored,  of  whose  property  others  had  been  in  possession, 
should  be  in  want,  and  he  did  not  think  it  very  fair  that 
possessions  of  fifty  years  should  be  disturbed,  because  that 
lifter  so  long  an  interval  many  of  those  properties  were  got 
possession  of  without  injustice,  by  inheritance,  many  by 
purchase,  many  by  marriage  portions  ;  he  judged  neither 
that  the  properties  ought  to  be  taken  from  th,-;  latter,  nor 
that  these  to  whom  they  had  belonged  should  be  without  satis- 
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faction.  When,  then,  he  had  concluded  that  there  was  need 
of  .money  to  arrange  that  matter,  he  said  that  he  would  go  to 
Alexandria,  and  ordered  the  matter  to  be  undisturbed  until 
his  return.  He  quickly  came  to  his  friend  Ptolemy,  who  was 
then  reigning,  the  second  after  the  building  of  Alexandria, 
and  when  he  had  explained  to  him  that  he  was  desirous  to 
liberate  his  country,  and  informed  him  of  the  case,  this  most 
eminent  man  readily  received  consent  from  the  opulent  king 
that  he  should  be  assisted  with  a  large  sum  of  money.  When 
he  had  brought  this  to  Sicyon,  he  took  to  himself  for  his 
council  fifteen  noblemen,  with  whom  he  took  cognizance  of 
the  cases,  both  of  those  who  held  other  persons'  possessions, 
and  of  those  who  had  lost  their  own  ;  and  by  valuing  the 
possessions,  he  so  managed  as  to  persuade  some  to  prefer 
receiving  the  money,  and  yielding  up  the  possessions ;  others 
to  think  it  more  convenient  that  there  should  be  paid  down 
to  them  what  was  the  price,  rather  than  they  should  resume 
possession  of  their  own.  Thus  it  was  brought  about  that  all 
departed  without  a  complaint,  and  concord  was  established. 
Admirable  man,  and  worthy  to  have  been  born  in  our  nation ! 
Thus  it  is  right  to  act  with  citizens,  not  (as  we  have  now 
seen  twice)*  to  fix  up  a  spear  in  the  forum,  and  subject  the 
goods  of  the  citizens  to  the  voice  of  the  auctioneer.  But 
that  Greek  thought,  as  became  a  wise  and  superior  man,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  consult  for  all.  And  this  is  the  highest 
reason  and  wisdom  of  a  good  citizen,  not  to  make  divisions 
in  the  interests  of  the  citizens,  but  to  govern  all  by  the  same 
equity.  Should  any  dwell  free  of  expense  in  another  man's 
house  ?  Why  so  ?  Is  it  that  when  I  shall  have  bought, 
built,  repaired,  expended,  you,  without  my  will,  should 
f'njoy  what  -is  mine  ?  What  else  is  this  but  to  take  from 
some  what  is  theirs  ;  to  give  to  some  what  is  another  man's? 
But  what  is  the  meaning  of  an  abolition  of  debts,  unless  that 
you  should  buy  an  estate  with  my  money — that  you  should 
have  the  estate,  and  I  should  not  have  my  money  ? 

XXTV.  Wherefore,  it  ought  to  be  provided  that  there 
l»e  not  such  an  amount  of  debt  as  may  injure  the  state — a 
thing  which  may  be  guarded  against  'in  many  ways ;  not 
that  if  there  shall  be  such  debt  the  rich  should  lose  their 

•  Under  Sylla,  and  under  Crcsar. 
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rights,  and  the  debtors  gain  what  is  another's — for  nothing 
holds  the  state  more  firmly  together  than  public  credit, 
which  cannot  at  all  exist  unless  the  payment  of  money  lent 
shall  be  compulsory.  It  never  was  more  violently  agitated 
than  in  my  consulship,  that  debts  should  not  be  paid  ;  the 
matter  was  tried  in  arms  and  camps,  by  every  rank  and 
description  of  men,  whom  I  resisted  in  such  a  manner,  that 
this  mischief  of  such  magnitude  was  removed  from  the  state. 
Never  was  debt  either  greater,  or  better  and  more  easily 
paid.  For  the  hope  of  defrauding  being  frustrated,  the 
necessity  of  paying  followed.  But  on  the  other  hand,  this 
man,  now  our  victor,*  but  who  was  vanquished  then,  has 
accomplished  the  things  which  he  had  in  view,  when  it  was 
now  a  matter  of  no  importance  to  himself.  So  great  was 
the  desire  in  him  of  doing  wrong,  that  the  mere  wrong 
doing  delighted  him,  although  there  was  not  a  motive  for  it. 
From  this  kind  of  liberality,  then,  to  give  to  some,  to  tako 
from  others,  they  will  keep  aloof  who  would  preserve  the 
commonwealth,  and  will  take  particular  care  that  each  may 
hold  his  own  in  equity  of  right  and  judgments  ;  and  neither 
that  advantage  be  taken  of  the  poorer  class,  on  account  of 
their  humbleness,  nor  that  envy  be  prejudicial  to  the  rich, 
either  in  keeping  or  recovering  their  own.  They  will  besides 
increase  the  power  of  the  state  in  whatever  way  they  can, 
either  abroad  or  at  home,  in  authority,  territories,  tributes. 
These  are  the  duties  of  great  men.  These  were  practised 
among  our  ancestors  ;  they  who  persevere  in  those  kinds  of 
duties,  will,  along  with  the  highest  advantage  to  the  republic, 
themselves  obtain  both  great  popularity  and  glory. 

Now,  in  these  precepts  about  tilings  profitable,  Antipater 
the  Tyrian,  a  Stoic,  who  lately  died  at  Athens,  considers  that 
two  things  are  passed  over  by  Panaetius — the  care  of  health 
and  of  property — which  matters  I  fancy  were  passed  over  by 
that  very  eminent  philosopher  because  they  were  obvious  ; 
they  certainly  are  useful.  Now,  health  is  supported  by  under 
standing  one's  own  constitution,  and  by  observing  what  things 
are  accustomed  to  do  one  good  or  injuryf  ;  and  by  temperance 

*  C»sar,  who  was  suspected  of  a  share  in  CaUline's  conspiracy,  after 
wards,  in  the  first  year  of  his  dictatorship,  when  he  was  himself  no  longer 
in  debt,  passed  a  law,  abolishing  the  fourth  part  of  all  debts. 

t  Lord  Bacon  might  be  supposed  to  have  had  this  passage  before  him 
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in  all  food  and  manner  of  living,  for  the  sake  of  preserving 
the  body ;  and  by  forbearance  in  pleasures  ;  and  lastly,  by 
the  skill  of  those  to  whose  profession  these  things  belong. 
"Wealth  ought  to  be  acquired  by  those  means  in  which  there 
is  no.  disgrace,  but  preserved  by  diligence  and  frugality,  and 
increased,  too,  by  the  same  means.  These  matters  Xenophon, 
the  Socratic  philosopher,  has  discussed  very  completely  in 
that  book  which  is  entitled  (Economics,  which  I,  when  I  was 
about  that  age  at  which  you  are  now,  translated  from  the 
Greek  into  Latin. 

XXV.  But  a  comparison  of  profitable  things,  since 
this  was  the  fourth  head,  but  passed  over  by  Panaetius,  is 
often  necessary.  For  it  is  usual  to  compare  the  good  estate 
of  the  body  with  external  advantages,  and  external  with 
those  of  the  body,  and  those  of  the  body  among  themselves, 
and  external  with  external.  The  good  estate  of  the  body  is 
compared  with  external  advantages  in  this  manner,  that  you 
had  rather  be  healthy  than  wealthy.  External  with  those 
of  the  body  in  this  manner,  to  be  wealthy  rather  than  of  the 
greatest  physical  strength.  Those  of  the  body  among  them 
selves,  thus,  that  good  health  should  be  preferred  to  pleasure. 
and  strength  to  speed.  But  the  comparison  of  external 
objects  is  thus,  that  glory  should  be  pr^ferred  to  wealth,  a 
city  income  to  a  country  one.  Of  whicL  _ind  of  comparison 
is  that  reply  of  Cato  the  elder,  of  whom,  when  inquiry  was 
made,  what  was  the  best  policy  in  the  management  of  one's 
property,  he  answered,  "  Good  grazing."  "  What  was  next  ?" 
•'Tolerable  grazing."  "What  third?"  '-'Bad  grazing." 
c<  What  fourth  ?"  "  Tilling."  And  when  he  who  had 
interrogated  him  inquired,  "  What  do  you  think  of  lending 
at  usury  ?"  Then  Cato  answered,  "  What  do  you  think  of 
killing  a  man  ?"*  From  which,  and  many  other  things,  it 

when  he  wrote  the  first  paragraph  of  his  thirtieth  Essay  on  "  Regimen  of 
Health."  "  There  is  a  wisdom  in  this  beyond  the  rules  of  physic  ;  a 
man's  own  observation,  what  he  finds  good  of,  and  what  he  finds  hurt  of,  is 
th«  best  physic  to  preserve  health  ;  but  it  is  a  safer  conclusion  to  say  '  This 
agreeth  not  well  with  me,  therefore  I  will  not  continue  it,'  thaa  this, '  I  find 
no  offence  of  this,  therefore  I  may  use  it,'  for  strength  of  nature  in  youth 
passes  over  many  excesses  which  are  owing  a  man  till  his  age.  Discern  o: 
the  coming  on  of  years,  and  think  not  to  do  the  tame  things  still;  for  age 
will  not  be  defied." — Bacon's  Essays,  Thirtieth  Essay. 
•  "  Many  have  made  witty  invectives  against  usury.  Tlu  f  say  that  it  is  a 
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ought  to  be  understood  that  it  is  usual  to  make  comparisons 
of  profitable  things ;  and  that  tin's  was  rightly  added  as  a 
fourth  head  of  investigating  our  duties.  But  about  this 
entire  head,  about  gaining  money,  about  letting  it  out,  also 
about  spending  it,  the  matter  is  discussed  to  more  advantage 
by  certain  most  estimable  persons*  sitting  at  the  middle 
Janus,  than  by  any  philosophers  in  any  school.  Yet  these 
things  ought  to  be  understood  ;  for  they  relate  to  utility, 
about  which  we  have  discoursed  in  this  book.  We  will  next 
pass  to  what  remains. 

pity  the  devil  should  have  God's  part,  which  is  the  tithe  ;  that  the  usurer 
the  greatest  sabbath  breaker,  because  his  plough  goeth  ever}'  Sunday  ;  that 
the  usurer  is  the  drone  that  Virgil  speaketh  of: — 

'Ignavum  fueos  pecus  a  prasepibus  arcent:' 

that  the  usurer  breaketh  the  first  law  that  was  made  for  mankind  after  the 
fall  which  was,  'in  sudore  vultus  tui  comedes  panem  tuum '  not '  in  sudore 
vultus  alieni :'  that  usurers  should  have  orange-tawny  bonnets,  because 
they  do  judaise  ;  that  it  is  against  nature  for  money  to  beget  money, 
and  the  like.  I  say  this  only,  that  usury  is  a  '  concessum  propter  duritien 
cordis:'  for  since  there  must  be  borrowing  and  lending,  and  men  are  so  har<?. 
of  heart  as  they  will  not  lend  freely,  usury  must  be  permitted.  Some 
-rthejs  have  made  suspicious  and  cunning  propositions  of  banks,  discovery 
of  men's  estates,  and  other  inventions ;  but  few  have  spoken  of  usury 
usefully." — Bacon's  EssaySj  Essay  41. 

•  He  is  speaking  ironically  of  the  usurers,  numbers  of  whom  frequented 
the  middle  Janus  in  the  forum. 
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BOOK  III. 

I.  PUBLIVS  SCIPIO,  my  son  Marcus,  he  who  -first  was 
surnamed  Africanus,  was  accustomed,  as  Cato,  who  was 
nearly  of  the  same  age  as  he,  has  written,  to  say  "  that  he 
was  never  less  at  leisure  than  when  at  leisure,  nor  less  alone 
than  when  he  was  alone."  A  tally.  noblg_sayi ng,  and  worthy 
of  a  grcat(and  wise)  man^wmcndeclares  jhat^gllj^jn  his 
leisure  he  was  accustomed  to  reflect  on  ousmcss,  and  in 
solitude  to  converse  with  himself;  so  that  he  never  was  idle, 
and  sometimes  was  not  in  need  of  the  conversation  of  an 
other.  Thus,  leisure  an j_  solitude,Ja;o^tliings  which  cause 
languor  to  others,  sharpened  hun.^^'jipuld  wish  it  were  in 
ruy  power  to  say  the  same.->*m!t  11  I  cannot  quite  attain  to 
aiiy  intimation  of  so  great  an  excellence  of  disposition,  I 
come  very  near  it,  in  will  at  least.  For,  being  debarred  by 
impious  arms  and  force  from  public  affairs  and  forensic 
business,  I  remain  in  ^retirement  j  and  on  that  account 
liavi^  left  the  "&fy£\vanaBvmg  Jt£»«t  the  fields,  I  am  often 
alone.  But  neither  is  this  leisure  to  be  compared  wUh  the 
leisure  of  Africanus,  nor  this  solitude  with  thatrjTor  he, 
reposing  from  the  most  honourable  employments  ofrJ^a 
sometimes  took  leisure  to  himself,  and^  sometimes  betook 
himself  from  the  concourse  anJJuumts"  of  men  into  his  soli 
tude  as  into  a  haven :  but  my  retirement  is  occasioned  by 
the  want  of  business,  not  by  the  desire  of  repose.  For,  the 
senate  being  extinct,  and  courts  of  justice  abolished,  what  is 
there  that  1  could  do  worthy  of  myself,  either  in  the  senate- 
house  or  in  the  forum?  Thus,  I  who. formerly  lived  in  the 
greatest  celebrity,  and  before  the  eyes  of  the  citizens,  now 
shunning  the  sight  of  wicked  men,  witli  whom  all  places 

abound,  conceal  myself  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  and,  often 
T,        .  -      €L^«~.-*BV- '*•   *f      I' i  ^L  •  <^*  *  *  ->»" -~ - 
am  alone.     But  since  Ave..liave  oeen  taught  by  Teamed  men, 

that  out  of  evils  it  is  fit  not  only  to  choose  the  least,  but  also 

from  those  very  evils  to  gather  whatever  good  is  in  them,  I 

i  2 
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therefore  am  both  enjoying  rest  —  not  such,  indeed,  as  he 
ought  who  formerly  procured  rest  for  the  state,  —  and  I  am 
not  allowing  that  solitude  which  necessity,  not  inclination, 
brings  me,  to  be  spent  in  idleness.  Although,  in  my  judg 
ment,  Africanus  obtained  greater  praise.  For  there  are^ex- 
tantjno  monuments  of  his  gcnius&pnimitted  to  writing  — 
no  work  of  his  leisure  —  no  empToymeat  of  his  solitude. 
From  which  it  ought  to  be  understood,  that  he  was  never 
either  idle  or  solitary,  because  of  the  activity  of  his  mind, 
and  the  investigation  of  those  things  which  he  pursued  in 
thought.  But  I  who  have  not  so  much  strength  that  I  can 
be  drawn  awayfrom  solitude  by  silent  thought,  turn  all  my 
study  and  care^HcT"this  labour  of  composition.  And  thus  I 
have  written  more  in  a  short  time,  since  the  overthrow  of 
the  republic,  than  in  the  many  years  while  it  stood. 

IJ.  But  as  all  philosophy,  my  Cicero,  is  fruitful  and  pro 
fitable,  and  no  part  of  it  uncultivated  and  desert—  sqjio  nart 
in  it  is  more  fruitful  and  profitable  than  thai  ab'out  "dunes, 
from  which  the  rules  of  living  consistently  and  virtuously 
are  derived.  Wherefore,  although  1^  £rust  you  constantly 
hearandlearn  these  matters  from^my"ffiend^ratippus,  the 
prince  ~bT  llie^pliilosopliers  wifinn~owFvm1>rnory7~yet  I  think 
it  is  beneficial  that  your  ears  should  ring  on  all  sides 
with  such  discourse,  and  that  they,  if  it  were  possible,  should 
hear  nothing  else.  Which,  as  it  ought  to  .be  done  by  aU^ 
who  design  to  enter  upon  a  virtuous  li  fe,  sol  Know  noli* 
l*gt  it  ought  by  no  one  more  than  you  ;  for  you  stand  under 
no  small  expectation  of  emulating  mv  industry—  Bunder  a 
great  one  of  emulating  my  honours—  unoef  no  ?ttaU  one,  per 
haps,  of  my  fame.  Besides,  you  have  incurred  a  heavy  responsi 
bility  both  from  Athens  an^Q™j[iPl?uy  an(^  since  you  have 
gone  to  these  as  to  a  mart  IOT  goocl  qualities,  it.would  be-mos_t 
scandalous  to  return  empty,  disgracing  the 


of  the  city  andof  the  mastei\.Wherefore,  try  and  ac 
complish  as**fum?fl  US  "yoTPcah^liiDour  with  your  mind  and 
wiHi  your  industry  (if  it  be  labour  to  learn  rather  than  a 
pleasure),  and  do  not  permit  that,  when  all  things  have  been 
supplied  by  me,  you  should  seem  to  have  been  wanting  to 
yourself.  But  let  this  suffice;  for  wejiave  often  written 
much  to  you  for  the  pu?pbsT^f^?n^ouragTng  you.  Now  let 
us  return  to  the  remaining  part  of  our  proposed  division. 
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Pansetius,  then,  who  without  controversy  has  discoursed 
most  ace  uratelj^  aboutdutieSj  andwjiom  I,  maMnggome  cor- 
vectiony»  have  principally*  followed^  iawitg  proposed  three 
heads  under  which  men  were  accustomed  to  deliberate  and 
consult  about  duty — one,  when  they  were  in  doubt  whether 
that  about  which  they  were  considering  was  virtuous  or  base; 
another,  whether  useful  or  unprofitable ;  a  third,  when  that 
which  had  the  appearance  of  virtue  was  in  opposition  to  that 
which  seemed  useful,  how  this  ought  to  be  determined  ;  he 
unfolded  the  two  first  heads  injhree  books,  but  on  the  third 
head  he  said  that  he  would  afterwards  write,  but  did  not 
perform  what  he  had  promised.  At  which  I  am  the  more 
surprised  on  this  account,  that  it  is  recorded  by  his  disciple 
Posidonius,  that  Pansetius  lived  thirty  years  after  he  had 
published  those  books.  And  I  am  surprised  that  this  matter 
should  be  only  briefly  touched  on  by  Posidonius  in  some 
commentaries,  especially  when  he  writes  that  there  is  no 
suryect  in  all  philosophy  so  necessary.  But  by  no  means  do 
I  agree  with  those  who  denvthat  this  subject  was  casually 
omitted  by  Pansetius,  but^mttTTt  was  designedly  abandoned, 
and  that  it  ought  not  to  have  been  written  at  all,  .because 
utility  could  never  be  in  opposition  to  ¥2atue?*"*X)n  which 
point  isjtne  thing  that  may  admit  a  doubt ;  whether  this  head, 
•which  is  third  in  the  division  of  Panastius,  ought  to  have 
been  taken  up,  or  whether  it  ought  to  have  been  altogether 
omitted.  The  other  thing  cannot  be  doubted,  that  it  was 
undertaken  by  Panaetius,  but  left  unfinished.  For  he  who 
has  completed  two  parts  out  of  a  three-fold  division,  must 
have  a  third  remaining.  Besides,  in  the  end  of  the  third 
book  he  promises  that  he  will  afterwards  write  about  this 
third  part.  To  this  is  also  added  a  sufficient  witness,  Posi 
donius,  who  in  a  certain  letter  writes  that  Publius  Rutilius 
Rufus,  who  had  been  a  disciple  of  Panaetius,  had  been  ac 
customed  to  say,  that  as  no  painter  could  be  found  who  could 
finish  that  part  of  the  Coan  Venus  which  Ape^  hadjeft 
unfinished  (for  the  beauty  of  the  countenance  lelfr«ohope>of » 
lasting  the  rest  of  the  body  correspond))  BO  no  one  could  go 
througli  with  those  things  wlu'ch  Panaetius  had  omitted,  on 
account  of  the  excellence  of  those  parts  which  he  had  com 
pleted. 

III.  Wherefore,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  about  the  opinion 
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of  Panaetius  ;  but  whether  it  was  right  in  him,  or  otherwise, 
10  join  this  third  part  to  the  investigation  of  duty,  about 
this,  perhaps,  there  may  be  a  question.  For  whether  virtue 
be  the  only  good,  as  is  the  opinion  of  the  Stoics,  or  whether 
that  which  is  virtuous  be,  as  it  appears  to  your  Peripatetics, 
so  much  the  greatest  good,  that  all  things  placed  on  the  other 
side  have  scarcely  the  smallest  weight;  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
but  that  utility  never  can  compare  with  virtue.  Therefore 
we  have  learned  that  Socrates  used  to  execrate  those  who 
had  first  separated  in  theory  those  things  cohering  in  nature. 
To  whom,  indeed,  the  Stoics  have  so  far  assented,  that  they 
considered  that  whatever  is  virtuous  is  useful,  and  that  no 
thing  can  bo  useful  which  is  not  virtuous.  But  if  Panaetius 
was  one  who  would  say  that  virtue  was  to  be  cultivated  only 
on  this  account,  because  it  was  a  means  of  procuring  profit, 
as  they  do  who  measure  the  desirableness  oT  objects  either 
by  pleasure  or  by  the  absence  of  pain,  it  would  be  allowable 
for  him  to  say  that  our  interest  sometimes  is  opposed  to 
virtue.  But  as  he  was  one,  who  judged  that  alone  to  be  good 

•  .         •  flfc^^'V^"" '    V-~*^  — T        i  • 

which  is  virtuous,  BBt  that  oT  such  things  as  oppose  this 
with  some  appearance  of  utility,  neither  the  accession  cari^ 

majce  life  better,  nor  the  loss  make  it  worse,  if  appears  that  «•-«- 

lie1  ottghl  ~aSTo""have  introduced  a  deliberation  of  this  kind, 
in  which  what  seems  profitable  could  be  compared  with  that 
which  is  virtuous.  For  what  is_called  the  summum  bonum 
by  the  Stoics,  to  live  ft§rooabty'>to  nature,  has,!  conceive, 
this  meaning — always  to  conform  to  virtue ;  mH*as  to  tetir 
other  things  which  may  be  according  to  nature,  to  take 
them*Tf  mey  sliouT3  notbe  repugnant  to  virtue.  And  since 
this  is  so,  some  think  that  this  comparison  is  improperly  in 
troduced,  and  that  no  principle  should  be  laid  down  upon 
this  head.  And,  indeed,  that  perfection  of  conduct  which  is 
properly  and  truly  called  so,  exists  in  the  wise  alone,  and 
can  never  be  separated  from  virtue.  But  in  those  persons 
in  whom  there  is  not  perfect  wisdom.  Jhat. perfection  can 
indeed  by  no  means  exist ;  but  tnefikeiiess  ot  it  can.  For 
the  Stoics  call  all  those  duties  about  which  we  are  discours 
ing  in  these  books,  mean  duties  (media  officia).  These  ara 
common,  and  extend  widely,  which  many  attamjjy  \hee;poa-. 
ness  of  natural  disposition,  and  by  progressive  improvement. 
But  that  duty  which  the  same  philosophers  call  right  (reo- 
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turn),  is  perfect  and  absolute,  and,  as  the  same  philosophers 
say,  has  all  the  parts  perfect,  and  cannot  fall  to  the  lot  of  any 
but  the  wise  man.  But  when  anything  is  performed  in 
which  mean  duties  appear,  it  seems  to  be  abundantly  perfect, 
because  the  vulgar  do  not  at  all  understand  how  far  it  falls 
short  of  the  perfect;  but  as  far  as  they  understand,  they 
think  there  is  nothing  wanting.  Which  same  thing  comes 
to  pass  in  poems,  in  pictures,  and  in  many  other  matters, 
that  those  things  which  should  not  be  commended,  the  un 
skilful  are  delighted  with  and  commend ;  on  this  account,  I 
suppose,  that  there  is  in  these  things  some  merit  which 
catches  the  unskilful,  who  indeed  are  unable  to  judge  what 
deficiency  there  may  be  in  each.  Therefore,  when  they  are 
apprised  of  it  by  the  initiated,  they  readily  abandon  their 
opinion. 

IV.  These  duties,  then,  of  which  we  are  discoursing  in 
these  books,  they*  say  are  virtuous  in  some  secondary  degree 
— not  peculiar  to  the  wise  alone,  but  common  to%very  de-vt*- «— ^-^ 
scription  of  mcn."^  By  these,  therefore,  all  are  moved  in  •^•*"~Tr~ 
whom  there  is  a  natural  disposition  towards  virtue.  Nor, 
indeed,  when  the  two  Decii  or  the  two  Scipios  are  comme 
morated  as  brave  men,  or  when  Fabricius  and  Aristides  are 
called  just,  is  either  an  example  of  fortitude  looked  for  from 
the  former,  or  of  justice  from  the  latter,  as  from  wise  men. 
For  neither  of  these  was  wise  in  such  a  sense  as  we  wish  the 
term  wise  man  to  be  understood.  Nor  were  these  who  were 
esteemed  and  named  wise,  Marcus  Cato  and  Caius  Lselius, 
wise  men ;  nor  were  even  those  famous  seven,f  but  from  tho 
frequent  performance  of  mean  duties  they  bore  some  simili 
tude  and  appearance  of  wise  men.  Wlujrofoiv,  it  is  neither 
right  to  compare  that  which  is  truly  virtuous  with  what  is 
repugnant  to  utility,  nor  should  that  which  \v<;  commonly 
call  virtuous,  which  is  cultivated  by  those  who  wiali  to  be 
esteemed  good  men,  ever  be  compared  with  profits.  And 
that  virtue  which  falls  within  our  comprehension  is  as  much 
to  be  maintained  and  preserved  by  us,  as  that  which  is 
properly  called,  and  which  truly  is  virtue,  is  by  the  wise. 
For  otherwise,  whatever  advancement  is  made  towards  vir 
tue,  it  cannot  be  maintained.  But  these  remarks  are  inado 

•  The  Stoics. 
The  seven  vise  men  of  Greece. 
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regarding  those  who  are  considered  good  men,  on  account 
of  their  observance  of  duties  ;  but  those  who  measurealk^ 
things  by  profit  and  advantage,  and  who  do  not  consider 
that  those  things  'are*butweighed  by  virtue,  are  accustomed, 
in  deliberating,  to  compare  virtue  with  that  which  they 
think  profitable  ;  good  men  are  not  so  accustomed.  There 
fore,  I  think  that  Panaetius,  when  he  said  that  men  were 
accustomed  to  deliberate  on  this  comparison,  meant  this 
very  thing  which  he  expressed, — only  that  it  was  their  cus 
tom,  not  that  it  was  also  their  duty.  For  not  only  to  think 
more  of  what  seems  profitable  than  what  is  virtuous,  but 
even  to  compare  them  one  with  the  other,  and  to  hesitate 
between  them,  is  most  shameful.  What  is  it,  then,  that  is 
accustomed  at  times  to  raise  a  doubt,  and  seems  necessary 
to  be  considered  ?  I  believe,  whenever  a  doubt  arises, 
it  is  what  the  character  of  that  action  may  be  about 
which  one  is  considering.  For  oftentimes  it  happens,  that 
what  is  accustomed  to  be  generally  considered  disreputable, 
may  be  found  not  to  be  disreputable.  For  the  sake  of  ex 
ample,  let  a  case  be  supposed  which  has  a  wide  applica 
tion.  What  can  be  greater  wickedness  than  to  slay  not 
only  a  man,  but  even  an  intimate  friend  ?  Has  he  then  in 
volved  himself  in  guilt,  who  slays  a  tyrant,  however  inti 
mate  ?  He  does  not  appear  so  to  the  Roman  people  at  least, 
who  of  all  great  exploits  deem  that  the  most  honourable.* 

*  "  Tyrannicide,  or  the  assassination  of  usurpers  and  oppressive  princes, 
was  highly  extolled  in  ancient  times,  because  it  both  freed  mankind,  from 
many  of  these  monsters,  and  seemed  to  keep  the  others  in  awe  whom  the 
gword  or  poniard  could  not  reach.  But  history  and  experience  having  since 
convinced  us  that  this  practice  increases  the  jealousy  and  cruelty  of  princes, 
a  TIMOLEON  and  a  BRUTUS,  though  treated  with  indulgence  on  account  ot 
the  prejudices  of  their  times,  are  now  considered  as  very  improper  model* 
for  imitation." — Hume's  "  Dissertation  on  the  Passions." 

"  The  arguments  in  favour  of  tyrannicide  are  built  upon  a  very  obvious 
principle.  '  Justice  ought  universally  to  be  administered.  Crimes  of  an 
inferior  description  are  restrained,  or  pretended  to  be  restrained,  by  the  ordi 
nary  operations  of  jurisprudence.  But  criminals,  by  whom  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  is  attacked,  and  who  overturn  the  liberties  of  mankind,  are  out  of 
the  reach  of  this  restraint.  If  justice  be  partially  administered  in  subordi 
nate  cases,  and  the  rich  man  be  able  to  oppress  the  poor  with  impunity,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  a  few  examples  of  this  sort  are  insufficient  to  autho 
rize  the  last  appeal  of  humun  beings;  but  no  man  will  deny  that  the  cnsr 
of  the  usurper  and  the  despot  is  of  the  most  atrocious  nature.  In  this  in 
stance,  all  the  provisions  of  civil  policy  being  superseded,  and  justice  poi- 
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Has  expediency,  then,  overcome  virtue  ?  Nay,  rather,  expe 
diency  has  followedjrirtue.  Therefore,  that  we  may  be 
able  to  decide  without  any  mistake,  if  ever  that  which  we 
call  expediency  (utile)  shall  appear  to  be  at  variance  with 
that  which  we  understand  to  be  virtuous  (honestum),  a 
certain  rule  ought  to  be  established,  which  if  we  will  fol 
low  in  comparing  such  cases,  we  shall  never  fail  in  our 
duty.  But  this  rule  will  be  one  conformable  to  the  reason 
ing  and  discipline  of  the  Stoics  chiefly,  which,  indeed,  we 
are  following  in  these  books,  because,  though  both  by  the 
ancient  Academicians  and  by  your  Peripatetics,  who  for 
merly  were  the  same  sect,  things  which  are  virtuous 
are  preferred  to  those  which  seem  expedient ;  nevertheless, 
those  subjects  are  more  nobly  treated  of  .by  tbese*  to  whom 
whatever  is  virtuous  seems  also  expedient,  and  nothing  ex 
pedient  which  is  not  virtuous,  than  by  those  according  to 

soned  at  the  aource,  every  man  is  left  to  execute  for  himself  the  decrees  of 
immutable  equity.'  It  may,  however,  be  doubted,  whether  the  destruction 
of  a  tyrant  be,  in  any  respect,  a  case  of  exception  from  the  rules  proper  to 
be  observed  upon  ordinary  occasions.  The  tyrant  has,  indeed,  no  particular 
security  annexed  to  his  person,  and  may  be  killed  with  as  little  scruple  as 
any  other  man,  when  the  object  is  that  of  repelling  personal  assault.  In 
all  other  cases,  the  extirpation  of  the  offender  by  self-appointed  authority, 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  appropriate  mode  of  counteracting  injustice.  For, 
first,  either  the  nation,  whose  tyrant  you  would  destroy,  is  ripe  for  the  as 
sertion  and  maintenance  of  its  liberty,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  be,  the  tyrant 
ought  to  be  deposed  with  every  appearance  of  publicity.  Nothing  can  be 
more  improper,  than  for  an  affair,  interesting  to  the  general  weal,  to  be  con 
ducted  as  if  it  were  an  act  of  darkness  and  shame.  It  is  an  ill  lesson  we 
read  to  mankind,  when  a  proceeding,  built  upon  the  broad  basis  of  general 
justice,  is  permitted  to  shrink  from  public  scrutiny.  The  pistol  and  the 
dagger  may  as  easily  be  made  the  auxiliaries  of  vice  as  of  virtue.  To  pro 
scribe  all  violence,  and  neglect  no  means  of  information  and  impartiality,  is 
the  most  effectual  security  we  can  have  for  an  issue  conformable  to  reason 
and  truth.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  nation  be  not  ripe  for  a  state  of  free 
dom,  the  man  who  assumes  to  himself  the  right  of  interposing  violence, 
may  indeed  show  tho  fervour  of  his  conception,  and  gain  a  certain  noto 
riety  ;  but  he  will  not  fail  to  be  the  author  of  new  calamities  to  his  coun 
try.  The  consequences  of  tyrannicide  are  well  known.  If  the  attempt 
prove  abortive,  it  renders  the  tyrant  ten  times  more  bloody,  ferocious,  anc; 
cruel  than  before.  If  it  succeed,  and  the  tyranny  be  restored,  it  produce* 
the  same  effect  upon  his  successors.  In  the  climate  of  despotism  some  so 
litary  virtues  may  spring  up  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  plots  and  conspiracies 
there  is  neither  truth,  nor  confidence,  nor  love,  nor  humanity.1" — Godwin's 
u  Political  Justice,"  book  iv.  chap.  iv. 
•  The  Stoics. 
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tvhoin  that  may  be  virtuous  which  is  not  expedient,  and  that 
expedient  which  is  not  virtuous.  Eut  to  us,  our  Academic, 
sect  gives  this  great  licence,  that  we,  whatever  may  seem 
most  probable,  by  our  privilege  are  at  liberty  to  maintain. 
Eut  I  return  to  my  rule. 

V.  To  take  away  wrongfully,  then,  from  another,  and  for 
one  man  to  advance  his  own  interest  by  the  disadvantage 
of  another  man,  is  more  contrary  to  nature  than  death,  than 
poverty,  than  pain,  than  any  other  evils  which  can  befall 
either  our  bodies  or  external  circumstances.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  it  destroys  human  intercourse  and  society^  for 
if  we  will  be  so  disposed  that  each  for  his  own  gain  shall 
despoil  or  offer  violence  to  another,  the  inevitable  conse 
quence  is,  that  tblf  society  of  the  human  race,  which 
is  most  consistent  with  nature,  will  be  broken  asunder. 
As,  supposing  each  member  of  the  body  w?is  so  disposed  as 
to  think  it  .could  be  well  if  it  should  draw  to  itself  the 
health  of  the  adjacent  member,  it  is  inevitable  that  the 
whole  body  would  be  debilitated  and  would  perish ;  so 
if  each  of  us  should  seize  for  himself  the  interests  of 
another,  and  wrest  whatever  he  could  from  each  for  the  sake 
of  his  own  emolument,  the  noiessary  consequence  is,  that 
human  society  and  cwfrhifilnTlywould  be  overturned.  It  is 
indeed  allowed,  nature  not  opposing,  that  each  should  rather 
acquire  for  himself  than  for  another,  whatever  pertains  to 
the  enjoyment  of  life  ;  but  nature  does  not  allow  this,  that 
by  the  spoliation  of  others  we  should  increase  our  own 
means,  resources,  and  opulence.  Nor  indeed  is  this  forbid 
den  by  nature  alone — that  is,  by  the  law  of  nations — but 
it  is  also  in  the  same  manner  enacted  by  the  municipal  laws 
of  countries,  by  which  government  is  supported  in  individual 
states,  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  to  injure  another  man  t'9r 
the  sake  of  one's  own  advantage.*  For  this  tfie Taw3"Tdb"ic'{6~ 
this  they  require,  that  the  union  of  the  citizens  should,  he  ~ 
unimpaired ;  those  who  are  for  severing  it  they  cieVce  oy 
death,  by  banishment,  by  imprisonment,  by  fine.  But  what 
declares  this  much  more  is  our  natui.il  reason,  which  is  a 
law  divine  and  human,  which  he  who  is  willing  to  obey, 
(and  all  will  obey  it  who  are  willing  to  live  according  to 

•  "  La  plus  sublime  vertu  est  negative  ;  elle  nous  instruit  de  ne  jamai* 
faire  du  mal  a  personne." — Rousseau. 
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nature)  never  will  suffer  himself  to  covet  what  is  another 
person's,  and  to  assume  to  himself  that  which  he  shall  have 
wrongfully  taken  from  another.*  For  loftiness  and  greatness 
of  mind,  and  likewise  CQmmunjljy  of  fp.elino-,  justice,  and  libe- 
rality,  are  much  more  in  accordance  with  nature,  than  plea 
sure,  than  life,  than  riches — which  things,  even  to  contemn 
and  count  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  common  good, 
is  the  part  of  a  great  and  lofty  soul.  Therefore,  to  take  away 
wrongfully  from  another  for  the  sake  of  one's  own  advan 
tage,  is  more  contrary  to  nature  than  death,  than  pain,  than 
other  considerations  of  the  same  k^nd1_A.^id  likewise,  to 
undergo  the  greatest  labours  and  iriqWetudes  Tor  the  sake,  if 
it  were  possible,  of  preserving  or  ^jistangall  nations — 
imitating  that  Hercules  whom  th?rejpgrtjfr  men,  mindful  of 
his  benefits,  has  placed  in  the  councTlMlffii  gods  f — is  more 
in  accordance  with  nature  than  to  live  in  solitude,  not  only 
without  any  inquietudes,  but  even  amidst  the  greatest  plea- 
Bures,  abounding  in  all  manner  of  wealth,  thorigTfyou  snould 
also  excel  in  beauty  and  strength.  Wherefore,  every  man  of 
the  best  and  most  noble  disposition  much  prefers  that  life 
to  this.  From  whence  it  is  evinced,  thatrman,  obeying 
nature,  cannot  injure  men.  In  the  next  place,  he  who 
injures  another  that  he  may  himself  attain  some  advantage, 
either  thinks  that  he  is  doing  nothing  contrary  to  nature,  or 
thinks  that  death,  poverty,  pain,  the  loss  of  children,  of 
kindred,  and  of  friends,  are  more  to  be  avoided  than  doing 

•  "  The  word  natural  is  commonly  taken  in  so  many  senses,  and  is  of  so 
loose  a  signification,  that  it  seems  vain  to  dispute  whether  justice  be  natural 
or  not.    If  self-love,  if  benevolence,  be  natural  to  man — if  reason  and  fore 
thought  be  also  natural — then  may  the  same  epithet  be  applied  to  justice, 
order,  fidelity,  property,  society.     Men's  inclination,  their  necessities,  lead 
them  to  combine ;  .their  understanding  and  experience  tell  them  that  this 
combination  is  impossible,  where  each  governs  himself  by  no  rule,  and  pays 
no  regard  to  the  possessions  of  others  :  and  from  these  passions  and  reflec 
tions  conjoined,  as  soon  as  we  observe  like  passions  and  reflections  in  others, 
the  sentiment  of  justice,  throughout  all  ages,  has  infallibly  and  certainly 
had  place  in  some  degree  or  other,  in  every  individual  of  the  human 
species.     In   so  sagacious  an  animal,   what   necessarily   arises   from   the 
exertion  of  his  intellectual  faculties,  may  justly  be  esteemed  natural." — 
Hume's  "  Principles  of  Morals."  Appendix  III. 
4*  Horace  adopts  the  same  illustration  in  the  following  passage : 
"  Dignum  laude  virum  Musa  vetat  mori : 
Coelo  Musa  beat.     Sic  Jovis  interest 
Optatid  epulis  impiger  Hercules." 

Lib.  ;v.  Carm.  8,  ver.  28—30, 
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injury  to  another.  If  he  thinks  that  nothing  is  done  con 
trary  to  nature  by  injuring  men,  what  use  is  there  in  dis 
puting  with  him  who  would  altogether  take  away  from  man 
what  is  human  ?  But  if  he  thinks  that  indeed  is  to  be 
shunned,  but  that  those  things,  death,  poverty,  pain,  are  much 
worse,  he  errs  in  this,  that  he  thinks  any  defect,  either  of 
body  or  fortune,  more  grievous  than  the  defects  of  the  mind. 
VI.  One  thing,  therefore,  ought  to  be  aimed  at  by  all  men  ; 
that  the  interest  of  each  individually,  and  of  all  collectively, 
should  be  the  same;  for  if  each  should  grasp  at  his  individual 
interest,  all  human  society  will  be  dissolved.  ,'  And  also,  if 
nature  enjoins  this,  that  a  man  should  desire  to  consult  the  in 
terest  of  a  man,  whoever  he  is,  for  the  very  reason  that  he  is 
man,  it  necessarily  follows  that,  as  the  nature,  so  the  interest, 
of  all  mankind,  is  a  common  one.  If  that  be  so,  we  are  all 
included  under  one  and  the  same  law  of  nature  ;  and  if  this 
too  be  true,  we  are  certainly  prohibited  by  the  law  of  nature 
from  injuring  another.  But  the  first  is  true  ;  therefore,  the 
last  is  true.  For  that  which  some  say,  that  they  would  take 
nothing  wrongfully,  for  the  sake  of  their  own  advantage, 
from  a  parent  or  brother,  but  that  the  case  is  different  with 
other  citizens,  is  indeed  absurd.  These  estSfWIsl"  the  prin 
ciple  that  theynave  nolliing  m the  way  of  right,  no  society 
with  their  fellow  citizens,  for  the  sake  of  the  common 
interest — an  opinion  which  tears  asunder  the  whole  social 
compact.  They,  again,  who  say  that  a  regard  ought  to  be 
tb  fellow  citizens,  but  deny  that  it  ought  to  foreigners, 
break  up  the  common  society  of  the  human  race,  which, 
being  withdrawn,  beneficence,  liberality,  goodness,  justice, 
are  utterly  abolished.  But  they  who  tear  up  these  things 
should  be  judged  impious,  even  towards  the  immortal  gods  ; 
for  they  overturn  the  society  established  by  them  among 
men,  the  closest  bond  of  which  society  is,  the  consideration  that 
it  is  more  contrary  to  nature  that  man,  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
gain,  should  wrongfully  take  from  man,  than  that  lie  should  en 
dure  all  such  disadvantages.either  extern  tiUy Jii  thepfifson,  or 
even  in  the  mind  itself,  as  are  nof  the  elfec^oTinj ustice."  For 
that  one  virtue,  justice,  is  the  mistress  and  queen  of  all  virtues.* 

*  "  There  is  no  virtue  so  truly  great  and  godlike  as  justice  ;  most  of  the 
other  virtues  are  the  virtues  of  created  beings,  or  accommodated  to  our 
nature,  as  we  are  men.  Justice  is  that  which  is  practised  b\  God  hirr.s.eJf, 
ftuj  to  be  practised  in  its  perfection  by  none  but  him.  Omniscience  uaJ 
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Some  person  will  perhaps  say — should  not  the  wise  man, 
then,  if  himself  famished  with  hunger,  wrest  food  from 
another,  some  good-for-nothing  fellow  ?  By  no  means  ;  for 
my  life  is  not  more  useful  to  me,  than  such  a  disposition^' •• 
of  mind  that  I  would  do  violence  to  no  man  for  the  sake 
of  my  own  advantage.  What !  If  a  worthy  man  could 
despoil  Phalaris,  a  cruel  and  outrageous  tyrant,  of  his  gar 
ments,  that  he  might  not  himself  perish  with  cold,  should  he 
not  do  it  ?  These  points  are  very  easy  to  decide.  For  if 
you  will  wrongfully  take  away  anything  from  a  good-for- 
nothing  man  for  the  sake  of  your  own  interest,  you  will  act 
onsociably  and  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature.  But  if  you 
be  one  who  can  bring  much  advantage  to  the  statej^gn^to 
human  society  if  you  remain  in  life,  it  nfa'y~not~a'eserve  to  . 
be  reprehended  should  you  wrongfully  take  anything  upec  J* >•_ 
that  account  from  another.  But  if  that  be  not  the  case,  ^** 
it  is  rather  the  duty  of  each  to  bear  his  own  misfortune,  than 
«rrongfully  to  take  from  the  comforts  of  another.  Disease, 
then,  or  poverty,  or  anything  of  this  sort,  is  not  more  con 
trary  to  nature  than  is  the  wrongful  taking  or  coveting  what 
ie  another's.  But  the  desertion  of  the  common  interest  is 
contrary  to  nature,  for  it  is  unjust.  Therefore,  the  very  law 
of  nature  which  preserves  and  governs  the  interest  of  men, 

omnipotence  are  requisite  for  the  full  exertion  of  it ;  the  one  to  discover 
every  degree  of  uprightness  or  iniquity  in  thoughts,  words,  and  actions ;  the 
other  to  measure  out  and  impart  suitable  rewards  and  punishments. 

"  As  to  be  perfectly  just  is  an  attribute  in  the  divine  nature,  to  be  so  to 
the  utmost  of  our  abilities  is  the  glory  of  a  man.  Such  a  one  who  has  the 
public  administration  in  his  hands,  acts  like  the  representative  of  his  Maker, 
in  recompensing  the  virtuous  and  punishing  the  offender.  By  the  extir 
pating  of  a  criminal  he  averts  the  judgments  of  Heaven  when  ready  to  fall 
upon  an  impious  people ;  or,  as  my  friend  Cato  expresses  it  much  better  in 
n  sentiment  conformable  to  his  character  : — 

"  '  When  by  just  vengeance  impious  mortals  perish, 

The  gods  behold  their  punishment  with  pleasure, 

And  lay  th*  uplifted  thunderbolt  aside.' 

When  a  nation  loses  its  regard  to  justice  ;  when  they  do  not  look  upon  It 
04  something  venerable,  holy,  and  inviolable ;  when  any  of  them  dare  pre 
sume  to  lessen  affront,  or  verify  those  who  have  the  distribution  of  it  in 
their  hands ;  when  a  judge  is  capable  of  being  influenced  by  any  thing  but 
law,  or  a  cause  may  be  recommended  by  any  thing  that  is  foreign  to  it* 
own  merits,  we  mav  venture  to  pronounce  that  such  a  nation  is  hastening 
to  its  ruin." — Guardtan,  No.  99. 
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decrees  undoubtedly  that  things  necessary  for  living  shoulu 
be  transferred  from  an  inert  and  useless  fellow  to  a  wise, 
good,  and  brave  man,  who,  if  he  should  perish,  would  largely 
take  away  from  the  common  good  ;  provided  he  do  this  *  in 
such  a  manner,  that  he  do  not,  through  thinking  well  of 
himself,  and  loving  himself,  make  this  an  excuse  for  com 
mitting  injustice.  Thus  will  he  always  discharge  his  duty, 
advancing  the  interests  of  mankind,  and  that  human  so 
ciety  of  which  I  so  often  make  mention. f  Now,  as  to  what 
relates  to  Phalaris,  the  decision  is  very  easy  ;  for  we  have  no 
society  with  tyrants,  but  rather  the  widest  separation  from 
them  ;  nor  is  it  contrary  to  nature  to  despoil,  if  you  can,  him 

*  That  LJ,  provided  he  transfer  to  himself  the  necessaries  of  life  from  a 
worthless  person. 

+  "In  a  loose  and  general  view,"  says  Godwin,  "  I  and  my  neighbour  are 
both  of  us  men ;  and  of  consequence  entitled  to  equal  attention.  J3ut,  in 
reality,  it  is  probable  that  one  of  us  is  a  being  of  more  worth  ami  im 
portance  than  the  other.  A  man  is  of  more  worth  than  a  beast,  because, 
being  possessed  of  higher  faculties,  he  is  capable  of  a  more  refined  and 
genuine  happiness.  In  the  same  manner  the  illustrious  Archbishop  of 
Cambray  was  of  more  worth  than  hia  valet,  and  there  are  few  of  us  that 
would  hesitate  to  pronounce,  if  his  palace  were  in  flames,  and  the  life  of 
only  one  of  them  could  be  preserved,  which  of  the  two  ought  to  be  pre 
ferred.  But  there  is  another  ground  of  preference,  besides  the  private  con 
sideration  of  one  of  them  being  farther  removed  from  the  state  of  a  mere 
animal.  We  are  not  connected  with  one  or  two  percipient  beings,  but  with 
a  society,  a  nation,  and  in  some  sense  with  the  whole  family  of  mankind. 
Of  consequence  that  life  ought  to  be  preferred  which  will  be  most  con 
ducive  to  the  general  good.  In  saving  the  life  of  Fenelon,  suppose  at  that 
moment  he  conceived  the  project  of  his  immortal  Telemachus,  I  should 
have  been  promoting  the  benefit  of  thousands  who  have  been  cured  by  the 
perusal  of  that  work  of  some  error,  vice,  and  consequent  unhappiness. 
Nay,  my  benefit  would  extend  further  than  this;  for  every  individual  thus 
cured,  has  become  a  better  member  of  society,  and  has  contributed  in  his 
turn  to  the  happiness,  information,  and  improvement  of  others.  Suppose 
I  had  been  myself  the  valet,  I  ought  to  have  chosen  to  die  rather  than 
Fenelon  should  have  died;  the  life  of  Fenelon  was  really  preferable  to  that 
of  the  valet.  But  understanding  is  the  faculty  that  perceives  the  truth  of 
this  and  similar  propositions,  and  justice  is  the  principle  that  regulates  my 
•conduct  accordingly.  It  would  have  been  just  in  the  valet  to  have  pre 
ferred  the  archbishop  to  himself ;  to  have  done  otherwise  would  have  been 
a  breach  o.f  justice.  Suppose  the  valet  had  been  my  brother,  my  father,  or 
my  benefactor,  this  would  not  alter  the  truth  of  the  proposition.  The  life 
of  Fenelon  would  still  be  more  valuable  than  that  of  the  valet;  and  justice; 
pure  and  unadulterated  justice,  would  still  have  preferred  that  which  was 
most  valuable.  Justice  would  have  taught  me  to  save  the  life  of  Fenelon 
at  the  expense  of  the  other." — Political  Justice,  book  ii.  chap.  iL 
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V*"-1*  A 

whom  it  is  a  virtue  to  slay — and  this  pestilential  and  impious  . 

class  ought  to  be  entirely  extfitminaifid  from  the  community  f *^"a"* 
of  mankind.  For  as  certain  limbs  are  amputated,  both  if  they 
themselves,  have  begun  to  be  destitute  of  blood,  and,  as  it 
were,  of  life,  and  if  they  injure  the  other  parts  of  the  body, 
so  the  brutality  and  ferocity  of  a  beast  in  the  figure  of  a 
man,  ought  to  be  cut  off  from  the  common  body,  as  it  were, 
of  humanity. 

Of  this  sort  are  all  those  questions  in  which  our  duty  is 
sought  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

VII.  In  this  manner,  then,  I  think  Rinaetius  would  have 
pursued  these  subjects,  had  not  some  atjcictenfor  occupation 
interrupted  his  design  ;  for  which  same  deliberations  there 
are  in  his  former  books  rules  sufficiently  numerous,  by  which 
it  can  be  perceived  what  ought  to  be  avoided  on  account  of 
its  baseness,  and  what  therefore  need  not  be  avoided,  because 
it  is  not  at  all  base.  But  since  I  am  putting,  as  it  were,  the 
top  upon  a  work  incomplete,  yet  nearly  finished,  as  it  is  the 
•custom  of  geometers  not  to  demonstrate  everything,  but  to 
require  that  some  postulates  be  granted  to  them,  that  they 
may  more  readily  explain  what  they  intend,  so  I  ask  of  you, 
my'Wcero,  that  you  grant  me,  if  you  can,  that  nothing 
except  what  is  virtuous  is  worthy  to  be  sought  for  its  own 
sake.  But  if  this  be  not  allowed  you  by  Cratippus,*  still 
,you  will  at  least  grant  that  what  is  virtuous  is  most  worthy 
to  be  sought  for  its  own  sake.  Whichever  of  the  two  you 
please  is  sufficient  for  me,  and  sometimes  the  one,  sometimes 
the  other,  seems  the  more  probable;  nor  does  anything 
else  seem  probable.f 

And  in  the  first  place,  Panaetius  is  to  be  defended  in  this, 
that  he  did  not  say  that  the  really  expedient  could  ever  be 
opposed  to  the  virtuous  (for  it  was  not  permitted  to  him  J  to 
say  so),  but  only  those  things  which  seemed  expedient.  But 

*  Cratippus,  as  a  Peripatetic,  held  that  virtue  was  not  the  only  good, 
but  that  other  things,  such  as  health,  &c.  were  good,  and  therefore  to  be 
•ought  for  their  own  sakes,  though  in  a  less  degree  than  virtue  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  Peripatetics  admitted  natural  as  well  as  moral  good — the  Stoics 
did  not. 

+  That  is  to  say,  he  does  not  admit  the  probability  of  the  correctness  of 
such  as  Epicurus,  or  Hieronymus,  &c.  who  held  that  pleasure,  the  absence 
of  pain,  &c.  were  worth  seeking  on  their  own  accourt 

I  Because  he  was  a  Stoic. 
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he  often  bears  testimony  that  nothing  is  expedient  which  is 
not  likewise  virtuous — nothing  virtuous  which  is  not  likewise 
expedient  ;  and  he  dearies  that  ;«***  greater  mischief  has  ever 
attacked  the  race  of  men  than  the  opinion  of  those  persons 
who  would  separate  these  things.  It  was  not,  therefore,  in 
order  that  we  should  prefer  the  expedient  to  the  virtuous, 
but  in  order  that  we  should  decide  between  them  without 
error,  if  ever  they  should  come  in  collision,  that  he  intro 
duced  that  opposition  which  seemed  to  have,  not  which  has, 
existence.  This  part,  therefore,  thus  abandoned,  I  will  com 
plete  with  no  help,  but,  as  it  is  said,  with  my  own  forces 
For  there  has  not.  since  the  time  of  Panretius,  been  anything 
delivered  upon  this  subject,  of  all  the  works  which  have 
come  to  my  hands,  that  meets  my  approbation. 

VIII.  When,  therefore,  any  appearance  of  expediency  is 
presented  to  you,  you  are  necessarily  affected  by  it  ;  but  if, 
when  you  direct  your  attention  to  it,  you  see  moral  turpitude 
attached  to  that  which  offers  the  appearance  of.  expedienci", 

4~M«  ~«t«teK*Awvisf«M  tA*J»  XI    L»   Jkj.^  ,  ,JL>«JUjLt>-~>>' 

tnen  you  are  unaer  an  obligation  not  to  abandon  expediency, 
but  to  understand  that  there  cannot  be  real  expediency 
where  there  is  moral  turpitude  ;  because,  since  nothing  is 
so  contrary  to  nature  as  moral  turpitude  (for  nature  desires 
the  upright,  the  suitable,  and  the  consistent,  and  rejects  the 
reverse),  and  nothing  is  so  agreeable  to  nature  as  expe 
diency,  surely  expediency  and  turpitude  cannot  co-exist  in 
the  same  subject.  And  again,  since  we  are  born  for 
virtue,  and  this  either  is  the  only  thing  to  be  desired,  as 
it  appeared  to  Zeno,  or  is  at  least  to  be  considered  weightier 
in  its  entire  importance  than  all  other  things,  as  is  tho 
opinion  of  Aristotle,  it  is  the  necessary  consequence,  that 
whatever  is  virtuous  either  is  the  only,  or  it  is  the  highest 
good  ;  but  whatever  is  good  is  certainly  useful — therefore, 
whatever  is  virtuous  is  useful.*  Wherefore,  it  is  an  erro? 

*  The  following  parallel  passage  will  not  only  show  how  nearly  the 
othics  of  Cicero  approach  to  those  of  a  Christian  philosopher,  hut  will  also 
suggest  the  reason  why  they  are  not  entirely  coincident.  "It  is  sufficiently 
evident,"  says  Dymond,  upon  the  principles  which  have  hitherto  been 
advanced,  "  that  considerations  of  utility  are  only  so  far  obligatory,  as  they 
are  in  accordance  with  the  moral  law.  Pursuing,  however,  the  method 
which  has  been  adopted  in  the  two  last  chapters,  it  may  be  observed  that 
this  subserviency  to  the  Divine  will,  appears  to  be  required  by  the  written 
revelation.  That  habitual  preference  of  futurity  to  the  present  >ime  whic'.i 
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of  bad  men,  which,  when  it  grasps  at  something  which  seems 
useful,  separates  it  immediately  from  virtue.  Hence  spring 
stilettos,  hence  poisons,  hence  forgery  of  wills,  hence  thefts, 
embezzlements,  hence  robberies  and  extortions  from  allies 
and  fellow  citizens,  hence  the  intolerable  oppressions  of  ex 
cessive  opulence — hence,  in  fine,  even  in  free  states,  the  lust 
of  sway,  than  which  nothing  darker  or  fouler  can  be  con 
ceived.  For  men  view  the  profits  of  transactions  with  false 
judgment,  but  they  do  not  see  the  punishment — I  do  not 
say  of  the  laws,  which  they  often  break  through,  but  of 
moral  turpitude  itself,  which  is  most  severe.  Wherefore, 
this  class  of  sceptics  should  be  put  out  of  our  consider 
ation  (as  being  altogether  wicked  and  impious),  who 
hesitate  whether  they  should  follow  that  which  they  see  is 
virtuous,  or  knowingly  contaminate  themselves  with  wicked 
ness.  For  the  guilty  deed  exists  in  the  very  hesitation,  even 
though  they  shall  not  have  carried  it  out.  Therefore,  such 
matters  should  not  be  at  all  deliberated  about,  in  which  the 
very  deliberation  is  criminal  ;  and  also  from  every  delibera 
tion  the  hope  and  idea  of  secrecy  and  concealment  ought  to 
be  removed.  For  we  ought  to  be  sufficiently  convinced,  if 
we  have  made  any  proficiency  in  philosophy,  that  even  though 
we  could  conceal  any  transaction  from  all  gods  and  men,  yet 
that  nothing  avaricious  should  be  done,  nothing  unjust, 
nothing  licentious,  nothing  incontinent. 

IX.  To   this    purpose    Plato   introduces   that   celebrated 
Gyges,  who,  when  the  earth  had  opened,  in  consequence  of 

Scripture  exhibits,  indicates  that  our  interests  here  should  be  held  in 
subordination  to  our  interests  hereafter  ;  and  as  these  higher  interests  are 
to  be  consulted  by  the  means  which  revelation  prescribes,  it  is  manifest  that 
those  means  are  to  be  pursued,  -whatever  we  may  suppose  to  be  their  effects 
upon  the  present  welfare  of  ourselves  or  of  other  men.  '  If  in  this  life  only 
we  have  hope  in  God,  then  are  we  of  all  men  most  miserable.'  And  why 
did  they  thus  sacrifice  expediency?  Because  the  communicated  will  oi 
God  required  that  course  of  life  by  which  human  interests  were  ap 
parently  sacrificed.  It  will  be  perceived  that  these  considerations  result 
from  the  truth  (too  little  regarded  in  talking  of  expediency'  and  'general 
benevolence'),  that  utility  as  respects  mankind  cannot  be  properly  con 
sulted  without  taking  into  account  our  interests  in  futurity.  '  Let  us  eat 
and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die,'  is  a  maxim  of  which  all  would  approve 
if  we  had  no  concerns  with  another  life.  That  which  might  be  very  ex 
pedient  if  death  were  annihilation,  may  be  very  inexpedient  now."- 
Essay  on  Morality,  Essay  I.  chap.  III. 
K 
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certain  heavy  showers,  descended  into  that  chasm,  and,  as 
tradition  goes,  beheld  a  brazen  horse,  in  whose  side  was  a 
door,  on  opening  which  he  beheld  the  body  of  a  dead  man 
of  extraordinary  size,  and  a  gold  ring  upon  his  finger,  which 
when  he  had  drawn  off,  he  himself  put  it  on,  and  then  betook 
himself  to  the  assembly  of  the  shepherds  (for  he  was  the 
king's  shepherd).  There,  when  he  turned  the  stone  of  this 
ring  to  the  palm  of  his  hand,  he  was  visible  to  no  person,  but 
himself  saw  everything  ;  and  when  he  had  turned  the  ring 
into  its  proper  place,  he  again  became  visible.  Having  em 
ployed,  then,  this  convenience  of  the  ring,  he  committed 
adultery  with  the  queen,  and,  with  her  assistance,  slew  the 
king,  his  master,  and  got  rid  of  those  whom  he  considered  likely 
to  oppose  him.  Nor  could  any  one  discover  him  in  these 
crimes.  So  with  the  assistance  of  the  ring  he  suddenly 
sprang  up  to  be  king  of  Lydia.  Now,  if  a  wise  man  had 
this  ring  itself,  he  would  think  that  he  was  no  more  at  liberty 
to  commit  crime  than  if  he  had  it  not.  For  virtue,  not 
secrecy,  is  sought  by  good  men.  And  here  some  philosopher?, 
and  they  indeed  by  no  means  unworthy  men,  but  not  very 
acute,  say  that  the  story  told  by  Plato  is  false  and  fabulous, 
just  as  if  he  indeed  maintained  either  that  it  had  happened 
or  could  have  happened.  The  import  of  this  ring  and  of  this 
example  is  this — if  nobody  were  to  know,  nobody  even  to 
suspect  that  you  were  doing  anything  for  the  sake  of  riches, 
power,  domination,  lust — if  it  would  be  for  ever  unknown  to 
gods  and  men,  would  you  do  it  ?  They  deny  thrt  the  case 
is  possible.  But  though  indeed  it  be  possible,  I  only  inquire 
what  they  would  do  if  that  were  possible  which  they  deny 
to  be  so.  They  argue  very  stupidly,  for  they  simply  deny 
that  it  is  possible,  and  they  persist  in  that  answer.  They  do 
not  perceive  what  is  the  force  of  that  expression,  "  if  it  were 
possible."  For  when  we  ask  what  they  would  do  if  they 
possibly  could  conceal,  we  are  not  asking  whether  they  really 
could  conceal  ;  but  we  are  putting  them,  as  it  were,  to  the 
torture,  that  if  they  answer  that  they  would  do,  if  impunity 
were  offered,  what  it  was  their  interest  to  do,  they  must 
confess  that  they  are  wicked  ;  if  they  deny  that  they  would 
do  so,  they  must  admit  that  all  base  actions  are  to  be  shunned 
on  their  own  account.  But  now  let  us  return  to  our  subject, 
X.  Many  cases  frequently  occur,  which  disturb  our  minds 
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by  the  appearance  of  expediency.  Not  when  this  is  the 
subject  of  deliberation,  whether  virtue  should  be  deserted 
on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  profit  (for  on  this,  indeed, 
it  is  dishonest  to  deliberate),  but  this,  whether  or  no  that 
which  seems  profitable  can  be  done  without  baseness.  When 
Brutus  deposed  his  colleague,  Collatinus,  from  his  command, 
he  might  seem  to  be  acting  with  injustice  ;  for  Collatinus 
had  been  the  associate  and  assistant  in  the  councils  of  Brutus 
in 'expelling  the  kings.  But  when  the  rulers  had  taken 
this  counsel,  that  the  kindred  of  Superbus,  and  the  name  of 
the  Tarquinii,  and  the  memory  of  royalty  were  to  be  rooted 
out ;  that  which  was  useful,  namely,  to  consult  for  his 
country,  was  so  virtuous  that  it  ought  to  have -pleased  even 
Collatinus  himself.  Therefore  the  expediency  of  tho  measure 
prevailed  with  Brutus  on  account  of  its  rectitude,  without 
which  expediency  could  not  have  even  existed.  But  it  was 
otherwise  in  that  king  who  founded  the  city  ;  for  the  appear 
ance  of  expediency  influenced  his  mind,  since,  when  it  seemed 
to  him  more  profitable  to  reign  alone  than  with  another,  he  slew 
his  brother.  He  disregarded  both  affection  and  humanity, 
that  he  might  obtain  that  which  seemed  useful,  but  was  not. 
And  yet  he  set  up  the  excuse  about  the  wall — a  pretence  of 
virtue  neither  probable  nor  very  suitable  :  therefore,  with 
all  due  respect  toQuirinus  or  Romulus,*  I  would  say  that  he 

• . ,     j  *f^^**C**t  *£-*s.  ii°— 

committed  a  crime. 

Yet  our  own  interests  should  not  be  neglected  by  us,  nor 
given  up  to  others  when  we  ourselves  want  them ;  but  each 
should  serve  his  own  interest,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  with 
out  injustice  to  another  : — Chrysippus  has  judiciously  made 
this  remak  like  many  others : — "  He,  who  runs  a  race, 
ought  to  make  exertions,  and  struggle  as  much  as  he  can 
to  be  victor  ;  but  he  ought  by  no  means  to  trip  up  or  push 
with  his  hand  the  person  with  whom  he  is  contesting. 
Thus  in  life  it  is  not  unjust  that  each  should  seek  for  himself 
what  may  pertain  to  his  advantage — it  is  not  just  that  ho 
should  take  from  another." 

But  our  duties  are  principally  confused  in  cases  of  fri  end- 
chip  ;  for  both  not  to  bestow  on  them  what  you  justly  may,  and 
to  bestow  what  is  not  just,  are  contrary  to  duty.  But  the 
rule  regarding  this  entire  subject  is  short  and  easy.  For 

*  Romului,  when  deified,  was  caLed  Quirinua. 

K   2 
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those  things  which  seem  useful — honours,  riches,  pleasures, 
and  other  things  of  the  srmiekind — should  never  be  preferred 
to  friendship.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  sake  of  a 
friend  a  good  man  will  neither  act  against  the  state,  nor 
against  his  oath  and  good  faith — not  even  if  he  shall  bo 
judge  in  the  case  of  his  friend  —  for  he  lays  aside  the 
character  of  a  friend  when  he  puts  on  that  of  a  judge.  So 
much  he  will  concede  to  friendship  that  he  had  rather  the 
cause  of  his  friend  were  just,  and  that  he  would  accommo 
date  him  as  to  the  time  of  pleading  his  cause  as  far  as  the 
laws  permit.  But  when  he  must  pronounce  sentence  on  hia 
oath,  he  will  remember  that  he  has  called  the  divinity  as 
•witness — that  is,  as  I  conceive,  his  own  conscience,  than 
which  the  deity  himself  has  given  nothing  more  divine  to 
man.  Therefore  we  havergceived  from  our  ancestors  a 
noble  custom,  if  we  would  retain  it,  of  entreating  the  judge 
for  what  he  can  do  with  safe  conscience.  This  entreaty  has 
reference  to  those  things  which,  as  I  mentioned  a  little  while 
ago,  could  be  granted  with  propriety  by  a  judge  to  his  friend. 
For  if  all  things  were  to  be  done  which  friends  would  wish, 
Buch  intimacies  cannot  be  considered  friendships,  but 
rather  conspiracies.  But  I  am  speaking  of  common  friend 
ships  ;  for  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  that  among  wise 
and  perfect  men.  They  tell  us  that  Damon  and  Phintias, 
the  Pythagoreans,  felt  such  affection  for  each  other,  that 
when  Dionysius,  the  tyrant,  had  appointed  a  day  for  the 
execution  of  one  of  them,  and  he  who  had  been  condemned 
to  death  had  entreated  a  few  days  for  himself,  for  the  purpose 
of  commending  his  fain i ly t  to  ^tjic J  cjire  of  Jiis  friends,  the 
ether  became  security  to  liav^Tiirn TiartticomTng,  so  that  if  ho 
had  not  returned,  it  would  have  been  necessary  for  himself 
to  die  in  his  place.  When  he  returned  upon  the  day,  the 
tyrant  having  admired  their  faith,  entreated  that  they  would 
admit  him  as  a  third  to  their  friendship. 

When,  therefore,  that  which  seems  useful  in  friendship  is 
compared  with  that  which  is  virtuous,  let  the  appearance  of 
expediency  be  disregarded,  let  virtue  prevail.  Moreover, 
wbon  in  friendship,  things  which  are  not  virtuous  shall  be 
required  of  us,  religion  and  good  faith  should  be  preferred  to 
friendship.  Thus  that  distinction  of  duty  which  we  are 
seeking  will  be  preserved. 

XI.  But  it  is  in  state  affairs  that  men  most  frequently 
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'commit  crimes  under  the  pretext  of  expediency— as  did  our 
countrymen  in  the  demolition  of  Corinth  :  the  Athenians  still 
more  harshly,  since  they  decreed  that  the  thumbs  of  the  JEgi- 
netans,  who  were  skilful  in  naval  matters,  should  be  cut  off. 
This  seemed  expedient ;  for  .ZEgina,  on  account  of  its  proxi 
mity,  was  too  formidable  to  the  Pirasus.  But  nothing  which  is 
cruel  can  be  expedient ;  for  cruelty  is  most  revolting  to  the 
nature  of  mankind,  which  we  ought  to  follow.  Those,  too, 
do  wrong  who  prohibit  foreigners  to  inhabit  their  cities,  and 
banish  them,  as  Pennus  did  among  our  aucectors,  and  Papius 
did  lately.  For  it  is  proper  not  to  permit  him  to  be  as  a  citizen 
who  is  not  a  citizen — a  law  which  the  wisest  of  consuls, 
Crassus  and  Scsevola,  introduced :  but  to  prohibit  foreigners 
from  dwelling  in  a  city  is  certainly  inhuman.  Those  are 
noble  actions  in  which  the  appearance  of  public  expediency 
is  treated  with  contempt  in  comparison  with  virtue.  Our  state 
is  full  of  examples,  as  well  frequently  on  other  occasions  4» 
especially  in  the  second  Punic  war,  when  she,  having  suffered 
the  disaster  at  Cannae,  exhibited  greater  spirit  than  ever  she  did 
in  her  prosperity — no  indication  of  fear,  no  mention  of  peace. 
So  great  is  the  power  of  virtue,  that  it  throws  the  sem 
blance  of  expediency  into  the  shade.  When  the  Athenians 
could  by.no  means  withstand  the  attack  of  the  Persians,  and 
dctefmmg&  that,  having  abandoned  their  city,  and  deposited 
their  wives  and  children  at  Troezene,  they  should  embark  in 
their  vessels,  and  with  their  fleet  protect  the  liberties  of 
Greece,  they  stoned  one  Cyrsilus,  who  was  persuading  them  to 
remain  in  the  city,  and  to  receive  Xerxes  :  though  he  seemed 
to  pursue  expediency ;  but  it  was  unreal,  as  being  opposed 
to  virtue.  Themistocles,  after  the  victory  in  that  war  which 
took  place  with  th3  Persians,  said  in  the  assembly,  that  he 
had  a  plan  salutary  for  the  state,  but  that  it  was  necessary 
that  it  should  not  be  publicly  known.  He  demanded  that 
the  people  should  appoint  somebody  with  whom  he  might 
communicate.  Aristides  was  appointed.  To  him  he  dis 
closed  that  theAfleet  ofe4be_JDacedaemonians,  which  was  iu 
dock  at  Gytheum7~c6uld  secretly  be  burned ;  of  which  act 
the  necessary  consequence  would  be,  that  the  power  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  would  be  broken ;  which,  when  Aristides 
had  heard,  he  came  into  the  assembly  amidst  great  expecta- 
people,  and  said  that  the  plan  which  Themistocles 
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proposed  wr.s  very  expedient,  but  by  no  means  honourable;. 
Therefore,  the  Athenians  were  of  opinion  that  what  was 
not  upright  was  not  ovon  expedient^nooh  the  authority  of 
Aristides,  rejected  that  entire  matter  which  they  had  not 
even  heard.  They  acted  better  than  we  who  have  pirate.--, 
frce  from  tribute,  and  allies  paying  taxes. 

XII.  Let  it  be  inferred,  then,  that  what  is  base  never  is 
expedient,  not  even  Avhen  jrou  obtain  what  you  think  to  be 
useful.  For  this  very  thinking  what  is  base  to  be  expedient, 
is  mischievous.  But,  as  I  said  before,  cases  often  occur, 
when  profit  seems  to  be  opposed  to  rectitude,  so  that  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  whether  it  is  plainly  opposed,  or  can  be 
ifeSonciIed  with  rectitude.  Of  that  sort  are  these  questions. 
If,  for  example,  an  honest  man  has  brought  from  Alexandria 
to  Rhodes  a  great  quantity  of  grain  during  the  scarcity  and 
famine  of  the  Rhodians,  and  the  very  high  prices  of  provi 
sions  ;  if  this  same  man  should  know  that  many  merchants 
had  sailed  from  Alexandria,  and  should  have  seen  their  ves 
sels  on  the  way,  laden  with  corn,  and  bound  for  Rhodes, 
should  he  tell  that  to  the  Rhodians,  or  keeping  silence,  should 
he  sell  his  own  corn  at  as  high  a  price  as  possible  ?  We  are 
supposing  a  wise  and  honcs.t  man ;  we  are  inquiring  about  the 
deliberation  and  cTfesulKttdiToFbne  who  would  not  conceal  the 
matter  from  the  Rhodians  if  he  thought  it  dishonourable,  but 
is  in  doubt  whether  it  be  dishonourable.  In  cases  of  this 
sort,  one  view  was  habitually  taken  by  Diogenes,  the  Baby 
lonian,  a  great  and  approved  Stoic ;  and  a  different  view  by 
Antipater,  his  pupil,  a  very  acute  man.  It  seems  right  to 
Antipater,  that  everything  should  be  disclosed,  so  that  the 
buyer  should  not  be  ignorant  of  anything  at  all  that  the  seller 
knew.  To  Diogenes  it  appears  that  the  seller  ought,  just  as 
far  as  is  established  by  the  municipal  law  to  declare  the 
faults,  to  act  in  other  respects  without  fraud ;  but  since  he 
is  selling,  to  wish  to  sell  at  as  good  a  price  as  possible.  I 
have  brought  my  corn — I  have  set  it  up  for  sale — I  am  sell 
ing  it,  not  at  a  higher  rate  than  others,  perhaps,  he  will  even 
say  for  less,  since  the  supply  is  increased  ;  to  whom  is  there 
injustice  done  ?  The  argument  of  Antipater  proceeds  on  the 
other  side.  What  do  you  say  ?  When  you  ought  to  consult 
for  the  good  of  mankind,  and  to  benefit  human  society,  and 
^trete  born  under  this  law,  and  have  these  principles  frou* 
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iiature,  wliich  you  ought  to  obey  and  comply  with,  that  your 
interest  should  be  the  common  interest,  and  reciprocally,  the 
common  interest  yours — will  you  conceal  from  men  what  ad 
vantage  and  plenty  is  near  them  ?  Diogenes  will  answer 
perhaps,  in  this  manner.  It  is  one  thing  to  conceal  from 
them,  another  thing  to  be  silent  on  the  subject:  "I  do  not 
conceal  from  you  now,  if  I  dp  nptjell  you  what  is  the  nature 
of  the  gods,  or  what  is  the  supreme^gooU ;  things,  the  know 
ledge  of  which  would  be  more  beneficial  to  you  than  the  low 
price  of  wheat.  But  is  there  any  necessity  for  me  to  tell  you 
whatever  is  beneficial  to  you  to  know?"  "Yes,  indeed,"  the 
other  will  say,  "  it  is  necessary,  that  is,  if  you  remember  that 
there  is  a  social  tie  established  between  men  by  nature." 
"  I  remember  that,"  he  will  answer,  "but  is  that  social  tie 
such  that  each  has  nothing  of  his  own  ?  for  if  it  be  so,  we 
should  not  even  sell  anything,  but  make  a  present  of  it." 

XIII.  You  see,  tliroughout  all  this  disputation,  it  is  HB£ 
said,  although  this  act  be  base,  yet  since  it  is  profitable, 
I  will  jo  i^;  but  on  the  one  side  it  is  said  it  is  profitable 
in^o"much  as  it  is  not  a  base  act ;  and  on  the  other  side,  be 
cause  it  is  base,  on  this  account  it  should  not  be  done.  An 
honest  man  would  dispose  of  a  house  on  account  of  som 
faults  which  he  himself  knows,  but  others  are  ignorant  of  j.i 
is  unwholesome,  though  considered  healthy ;  it  is  not  known 
that  snakes  make  their  appearance  in  all  the  bed-chambers ; 
it  is  built  of  bad  materials,  ready  to  fall ;  but  nobody  knows 
this  except  the  master.  I  ask,  if  the  seller  should  not  tell 
these  things  to  the  buyer,  and  should  sell  the  house  for  a 
great  deal  more  than  he  thought  he  could  sell  it  for,  whether 
he  would  have  acted  unjustly  or  dishonestly?  He  surely 
would,  says  Antipater.  For  if  suffering  a  purchaser  to  come 
to  loss,  and  to  incur  the  greatest  damage  by  mistake,  be  not 
that  which  is  forbidden  at  Athens  with  public  execrations, 
namely,  a  not  pointing  out  of  the  road  to  one  going  astray, 
what  else  is  ?  .  Itis_even*^Kore^han  not  showing  the  way ; 
for  it  is  knVmnglyT^aohig  another  astray.  Diogenes  argues 
on  the  other  side.  Has  he  forced  you  to  purchase  who 
did  not  even  request  you  to  do  so  ?  He  advertised  for 
sale  a  house  that  did  not  please  him ;  you  have  purchased 
one  that  pleased  you.  But  if  they 'who  advertised  "  a  good 
and  well-built  country  house,"  are  not  thought  to  have  prac 
tised  fraud,  even  though  it  be  neither  good  nor  well-built ; 
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much  less  "have  they  who  have  not  praised  their  house.  For 
where  there  is  judgment  in  the  buyer,  what  fraud  can  there 
be  in  the  seller  ?  But  if  it  be  not  necessary  to  make  good 
all  that  is  said,  do  you  think  it  necessary  to  make  good  that 
which  is  not  said  ?  For  what  is  more  foolish  than  that  the 
seller  should  relate  the  defects  of  that  which  he  sells  ?  Or, 
what  so  absurd  as  that,  by  the  command  of  the  owner,  the 
auctioneer  should  thus  proclaim :  "  I  am  selling  an  unhealthy 
house." 

In  some  doubtful  cases,  then,  virtue  is  thus  defended  on  the 
one  side ;  on  the  other  side,  it  is  said  on  the  part  of  expediency, 
that  it  not  only  is  virtuous  to  do  that  which  seams  profitable, 
but  even  disgraceful  not  to  do  it.  This  is  that  dissension 
which  seems  often  to  exist  between  the  profitable  and  the 
virtuous.  Which  matters  we  must  decide.  For  we  have 
not  proposed  them  that  we  might  make  a  question  of  them, 
but  that  we  might  explain  them.  That  corn  merchant,  then, 
seems  to  me  to  be  bound  not  to  practise  concealment  on 
the  Khodians,  nor  this  house-seller  on  the  purchasers.  For 
it  is  not  practising  concealment  if  you  should  be  silent  about 
anything ;  but  when  for  the  sake  of  your  own  emolument 
you  wish  those,  whose  interest  it  is  to  know  that  which  you 
know,  to  remain  in  ignorance.  Now,  as  to  this  sort  of  con 
cealment,  who  does  not  see  what  kind  of  thing  it  is,  and  what 
kind  of  a  man  will  practise  it  ?  Certainly  not  an  open,  not 
a  single-minded,  not  an  ingenuous,  not  a  just,  not  a  good 
man  ;  but  rather  a  wily,  close,  artful,  deceitful,  knavish,  crafty, 
double-dealing,  evasive  fellow.*  Is  it  not  inexpedient  to 

*  On  referring  to  the  conclusion  of  the  last  chapter,  it  will  be  seen  that 
neither  does  Diogenes  prove,  nor  does  Antipater  admit,  that  by  the  corn- 
merchant's  silence  any  rule  of  morality  is  infringed.  On  what  ground  and 
for  what  reason  was  it  incumbent  on  him  to  disclose  the  fact  which  acci 
dentally  came  to  his  knowledge,  that  other  cargoes  of  corn  were  at  sea  ? 
none  is  assigned,  but  that  buyers  and  sellers  are  bound  by  the  same  social 
ties.  But  these  do  not,  as  Antipater  observes,  bind  us  to  communicate  to 
every  body  all  we  know.  In  withholding  this  information,  which  was  wholly 
extrinsic  to  his  bargain,  no  confidence  was  violated.  Had  he  disclosed  it, 
the  price  of  the  commodity  in  which  he  dealt  would  have  been  materially 
reduced.  However  noble-minded  or  liberal  it  might  be  in  him  to  put  the 
buyer  in  possession  of  all  the  intelligence  on  the  subject  within  his  power, 
no  rules  of  justice  were  violated  by  his  withholding  it.  And  these  are,  a* 
Adam  Smith  observes  (Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  iv.  7),  "  the  only  rule* 
which  are  precise  and  accurate ;  those  of  other  virtues  are  vague  and  inde 
terminate.  The  first  may  be  compared  to  the  rules  of  grammar;  tho 
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expose  ourselves  to  the  imputations  of  so  many  vices,  and 
even  more  ? 

XTV.  But  if  they  are  to  be  blamed  who  have  kept  silent, 
what  ought  to  be  thought  of  those  who  have  practised  false 
hood  in  words  ?  Caius  Canius,  a  Roman  knight,  not  without 
wit,  and  tolerably  learned,  when  he  had  betaken  himself  to 
Syracuse,  for  the  sake,  as  he  was  himself  accustomed  to  say, 
of  enjoyment,  not  of  business,  gave  out  that  he  wished  to 
purchase  some  pleasure-grounds,  whither  he  could  invite  his 
friends,  and  where  he  could  amuse  himself  without  intruders. 
When  this  had  got  abroad,  one  Pythius,  who  practised  dis 
counting  at  Syracuse,  told  him  that  he  had  pleasure-grounds, 
not  indeed  for  sale,  but  that  Canius  was  at  liberty  to  use 
them  as  his  own  if  he  desired,  and  at  the  same  time  he  in 
vited  the  gentleman  to  dinner  at  the  pleasure-grounds  on  the 
following  day.  When  he  had  promised  to  go,  then  Pythius, 
who,  as  a  discounter,  was  well  liked  among  all  ranks,  called 
some  fishermen  to  him,  and  requested  of  them  that  upon  the 
following  day  they  should  fish  in  front  of  his  grounds,  and 
told  them  what  he  wished  them  to  do.  In  due  time,.  Canius 
came  to  dinner — the  entertainment  was  sumptuously  pro 
vided  by  Pythius — a  crowd  of  fishing-boats  before  their  eyes. 
Each  fisherman  for  himself  brought  what  he  had  caught ;  the 
fish  were  laid  before  the  feet  of  Pythius.  Then  Canius  says, 
"  What  is  this,  pray,;  Pythias — so  much  fish — so  many  boats  ?  " 
And  he  answers,  "  What's  the  wonder  ?  Whatever  fish  there 
are  at  Syracuse  are  taken  at  this  place ;  here  is  their  watering 
place ;  these  men  could  not  do  without  this  villa."  Canius, 
inflamed  with  desire,  presses  Pythius  to  sell.  He  is  unwill- 

others  to  the  rules  which  the  critics  lay  down  for  the  attainment  of  the 
sublime,  which  present  us  rather  with  a  general  idea  of  the  perfection  we 
ought  to  aim  at,  than  afford  us  any  certain  and  infallible  directions  for 
acquiring  it."  Puffendorf,  considering  this  very  question,  after  deciding 
that  no  rule  of  justice  was  infringed,  by  the  corn-merchant,  absolves  him  also 
from  any  offence  against  the  laws  of  benevolence  and  humanity.  In  this 
opinion  his  ingenious  commentator,  Barbeyrac,  fully  agrees,  and  cites  the 
opinion  of  a  strict  casuist,  La  Placette,  to  *he  same  effect.  Had  the  mer 
chant,  on  his  arrival,  found  the  market  forestalled  by  the  importation  of 
corn  from  some  other  quarter,  or  had  he  on  the  voyage  lost  ship  and  cargo, 
he  could  not  have  expected  from  the  Rhodians  the  reimbursement  of  his 
loss.  Why  then  should  he  not  avail  himself  of  a  favourable  state  of  the 
market !  All  concur,  therefore,  in  deciding  that  he  was  not  bound  in  con 
science  to  a  disclosure,  "  provided  merchants  do  not  impose  on  us,  we  may 
jasily  dispense  them,"  fays  Puffendorf,  "from  all  acts  of  pure  liberality."  / 
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ing  at  first;  but,  to  be  brief,  he  obtains  his  wish.  Tho 
man,  eager  and  wealthy,  purchases  t lie  place  at  as  much 
asPythius  demands,  and  purchases  it  furmsueaT  He  draws 
articles  and  completes  the  transaction.  Canius  on  the 
following  day  inviteshjs  friends.  He  comes  early  himself; 
he  sees  not  a  BoaTTBe^ask3  of  his  nest  neighbour,  was  it  any 
holiday  with  the  fishermen,  that  he  saw  none  of  them.  "None 
that  I  know,"  said  he  :  "  but  none  use  to  fish  here,  and  there 
fore  I  was  amazed  at  what  happened  yesterday."  Canius  got 
angry ;  yet  what  could  he  do  ?  for  my  colleague  and  friend 
Aquillius  had  not  yet  brought  out  the  forms  about  criminal 
devices ;  in  which  very  forms,  when  it  was  inquired  of  him, 
"What  is  a  criminal  device?"  he  answered,  "When  one 
thing  is  pretended,  and  another  thing  done."  Very  clearly, 
indeed,  was  this  laid  down ;  as  by  a  man  skilled  in  definition. 
Therefore,  both  Pythius,  and  all  those  who  do  one  thing, 
while  feigning  another,  are  perfidious,  base,  knavish.  No 
act  of  theirs,  then,  can  be  useful,  when  it  is  stained  with  so 
many  vices.  _  -^  jUj>» 

XV.  But  if  the  Aquillian  definitionPis  true,  pretence 
and  disslmulaticir*bught  to  be  banished  from  the  whole  of 
life  ;  so  that  neither  to  buy  better,  nor  to  sell,  will  a  good 
man  feign  or  disguise  anything.  And  this  criminal  device 
punished  both  by  the  statute  laws  (as  in  the  case  of 
guardianship  by  the  twelve  tables,  in  that  of  the  defrauding 
of  minors,  by  the  Plsetorian  law),  and  by  judicial  decisions 
without  legal  enactment,  in  which  is  added  "according  to 
good  faith"  (EX  FIDE  BONA).  Moreover,  in  other  judgments, 
the  following  phrases  are  very  excellent :  in  the  arbitration  of 
a  cause  matrimonial,  the  phrase,  "  MELIUS  ^EQCIUS  ;"  in  a  case 
of  trust,  the  phrase,  "UT  INTER  BONOS  BENE  AGIER."*  What 
Ihen?  Can  there  be  any  room  for  fraud  either  in  that 
transaction  which  is  decreed  to  be  adjusted  "better  and 

•  The  Praetor  had  an  equitable  jurisdiction.  It  is  to  his  decrees  the  text 
refers ;  and  as  the  principal  subjects  that  came  before  him  were  bona  fide 
contracts,  not  binding  in  strict  law,  but  in  which  he  decided  according  to 
conscience,  and  used  in  these  decrees  a  set  form  of  words,  "  ex  fide  bon& 
agatur,"  the  decisions  on  this  and  all  other  cases  in  equity  came  to  be 
called  judicia  bona:  fidei.  Two  other  set  forms  are  mentioned  in  the  text : 
one  used  in  the  case  of  divorce  (as  well  as  in  all  other  cases  of  arbitration), 
where  arbitrators,  decreeing  the  restoration  of  the  wife's  property,  employed 
the  form  QUANTUM  ^Bftuius  MELIUS.  The  other  formula  was  usual  in  cases 
of  trust ;  it  ran  thus,— INTER  BONOS  DENE  AGIKJI  BT  SINE  FRAUUATIOHE. 
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fairer  ?  "  Or  can  any  thing  be  done  deceitfully  or  knavishly, 
when  it  is  pronounced  "  that  among  honest  men  there  must 
be  fair  dealing  ? "  But  criminal  device,  as  Aquillius  says, 
is  comprised  in.  pretence  ^.therefore  all  deceit  should  be 
excluded  fromv^bntmcts?'  The  seller  should  not  bring  « 
Ca  person  to  bid  over  the  value^  nor  the  buyer  one  to 
bid  under  him.  Each  of  the  two,  if  he  should  come 
to  name  a  price,  should  not  name  a  price  more  than  once. 
Quintus  Scaevola,  indeed,  the  son  of  Publius,  when  he  re 
quired  that  a  price  of  a  property  of  which  he  was  about  to 
become  a  purchaser  should  be  named  to  him  once  for  all, 
and  the  seller  had  done  so,  said  that  he  valued  it  at  more, 
and  gave  in  addition  a  hundred  sestertia.  There  is  no 
person  who  can  deny  that  thiswa|  the  act  of  an  honest 
man  ;  they  deny^tnat  it  was~oF  a  prudent  man  ;  just  as  it 
would  be  if  a  man  should  sell  a  thing  for  less  than  he  could 
get-^This,  then,  is  the  mischief-— :thattQe/sqns^^hink  §ome 
menlionest,  "otEoro  prudenty  tnroilgh  wmcn^inistake  En- 
nius  remarks,  "  that  the  wise  man  is  wise  in  vain,  who 
cannot  be  of  use  to  himself."  That  indeed  is  true,  if  it  be 
only  agreed  on  between  me  and  Ennius  what  "  to  be  of  use  " 
means.  I  see,  indeed,  Hecaton  of  Rhodes,  the  scholar  of 
Panastius,  saying,  in  those  books  about  duties  which  he 
wrote  to  Quintus  Tubero,"  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  wise 
man,  that  ifiing  no^Emg  contrary  to  manners,  laws,  and 
institutions,;  he  should  have  regard  to  improving  his  pro 
perty  f'for  we  do  not  wish  to  be  rich  for  ourselves  alone, 
but  for  our  children,  kindred,  friends,  and  especially  for  our 
country  ;  for  the  means  ar.d  affluence  of  each  individually 
constitute  the  riches  of  the  slate."  To  this  philosopher  the 
conduct  of  Scaevola,  about  which  I  spoke  a  little  while  ago, 
can  by  no  means  be  pleasing ;  for  "Cfcbisa  who  disavows 
that  he  would  do  for  the  sake  of  his  own  gain  only  just  so 
much  as  is  not  illegal,TJeufier"great  plains' nor  thanks  are 
due.  But  if  pretence  and  dissimulation  are  criminal  de 
vices,  there  are  few  affairs  in  which  that  criminal  device 
may  not  be  employed  ;  or  if  a  good  man  is  he  who  serves 
whom  he  can,  injures  nobody — certainly  we  do  not  easily 
find  such  a  good  man  ;  to  do  wrong,  then,  is  never  profitable, 
because  it  is  always  base  ;  and  to  be  a  good  man  is  always 
profitable,  because  it  is  always  virtuous. 
XVL  And  with  respect  to  the  law  of  landed  estates,  is  it 
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ordained  among  us  by  the  civil  law,  that  by  selling  them, 
the  faults  should  be  declared  which  were  known  to  the 
seller.  For  though  by  the  twelve  tables  it  was  sufficient  to 
be  answerable  for  those  defects  whhh  were  expressly  men 
tioned,  which  he  who  denied  suffered  a  penalty  of  double  the 
value,  yet  a  penalty  for  silence  also  was  established  by  the- 
lawyers.  For  they  determined  that,  if  the  seller  knew  what 
ever  defect  there  was  in  an  estate,  he  ought  to  make  it  good, 
unless  it  was  expressly  mentioned.  Thus,  when  the  augurs 
were  aboutto.officiate  on  the  augurs'  hill,*  and  had  com 
manded  Titus  Claudius  Centumalus,  who  had  a  house  on  the 
Cselian  Mount,  to  take  down  those  parts  of  it,  the  heightof- 
which  obstructed  their  auspices,  Claudius  set  up  the  houses* 
for  sale,  and  he  sold  it ;  Publius  Calpurnius  Lanarius  pur 
chased  it.  That  same  notice  was  given  to  him  by  the 
augurs  ;  therefore,  when  Calpurnius  had  pulled  it  down,  and 
had  discovered  that  Claudius  had  advertised  the  house  after 
he  had  been  commanded  by  the  augurs  to  puil  it  down,  he 
brought  him  before  an  arbitrator,  to  decide  "  what  he  ought 
to  give  or  do  for  him  in  good  faith."  Marcus  .Cato  pro 
nounced  the  sentence  ;  the  father  of  this  our  Cato  (for  as 
other  men  are  to  be  named  from  their  fathers,  so  he  who 
begot  that  luminary  ought  to  be  named  from  his  son).  This 
judge,  then,  decreed  as  follows: — "  Since  in  selling  he  had 
known  that  matter,  aud  had  not  mentioned  it,  that  he 
ought  to  make  good  the  loss  to  the  purchaser."  There 
fore  he  established  this  principle,  that  it  concerned  good 
faith  that  a  defect  which  the  seller  was  aware  of  should  be 
made  known  to  the  purchaser ;  but  if  he  decided  with  justice, 
then  that  corn-merchant  did  not  with  justice  keep  silent, 
nor  that  seller  of  the  unhealthy  house.f  However,  all  mental 

•  The  Capitoline. 

t  A  commentator  on  this  passage  very  justly  observe?,  that  "the  analogy 
is  by  no  ^neans  perfect  between  the  cases.  Claudius  withheld  from  the  buyer 
information  respecting  that  very  house,  by  which  it?  utility  ami  its  value 
were  materially  reduced.  In  fact  the  house  which  he  sold  was  not  the 
identical  house,  as  he  well  knew,  which  in  a  short  period  would  be  standing 
•on  that  spot ;  it  must  be  replaced  by  a  house  less  ioftv,  and  which  would 
cost  to  the  buyer  no  small  sum  to  unroof,  reduce,  and  alter.  This  infomat- 
tion  related,  therefore,  to  the  house  itself  which  he  sold  and  warranted. 
Not  so  with  re.^r.rJ  to  the  ccrr.  soM  nt  Rhodes  :  the  quality  of  the  com  was 
not  there  i-i  nu^stion  •  the  intelligence  which  the  merchant  withheld  did 
not  relate  to  that  corn,  but  was  completely  extrinsic.  Though  he  might  be 
bound  to  satisfy  the  buyer's  inquiry  by  giving  a  true  account  of  that  com. 
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reservations  of  this  kind  cannot  be  comprehended  in  the  civil 
law  ;  but  those  which  can  are  carefully  checked.  Marcus 
Marius  Gratidianus,  our  kinsman,  sold  to  Caius  Sergius 
Grata  that  house  which  he  had  himself  purchased  from  the 
same  man  a  few  years  before.  This  house  was  subject  to  a 
service ;  *  but  Marius  had  not  mentioned  this  in  the  con 
ditions  of  conveyance.  The  matter  was  brought  to  trial. 
Crassus  was  counsel  for  Grata;  Antonius  defended  Gratidi 
anus  :  Crassus  relied  on  the  law — whatever  defect  a  seller 
who  knows  it  had  not  disclosed,  it  is  fit  that  he  should 
make  good:  Antonius  relied  on  the  equity — that  since 
that  defect  could  not  have  been  unknown  to  Sergius,  who 
had  formerly  sold  the  house,  there  was  no  necessity  that  it 
should  be  disclosed ;  neither  could  he  be  deceived,  who  was 
aware  under  what  liability  that  which  he  had  bought  was 
placed.  To  what  purpose  these  accounts  ?  That  you  may 
understand  this,  that  cunning  men  were  not  approved  by  our 
ancestors. 

XVII.  But  the  laws  abolish  fraudsJn_qne_ 
pliers  in  another :  the  laws,  as  far  asUlfeyi can"  lay 
by  their  arm  ;f  philosophers,  as  far  as  they  can  check  them 
by  reason  and  wisdom.  Reason,  then,  requires  that  nothing 
be  done  insidiously,  nothing  dissemblingly,  nothing  falsely. 
Is  it  not  then  an  ensnaring  to  lay  a  net,  even  though  you 
should  not  beat  up  the  game,  nor  hunt  them  to  it  ?  For  the 
wild  creatures  often  fall  into  it  of  themselves,  no  one  pur 
suing  them.  So  is  it  fit  you  should  set  up  your  house  for 
sale,  put  up  a  bill  like  a  net,  sell  the  house  because  of  its 
defects,  and  that  somebody  should  rush  into  it  unwittingly  ? 
Though  I  see  that  this,  on  account  of  the  corruption  of  man 
ners,  is  neither  esteemed  base  in  morals,  nor  forbidden  either 

he  was  not  bound  to  furnish,  unasked,  an  account  of  all  other  corn.  Had 
he  stated  his  corn  to  be  merchantable,  and  of  a  given  weight,  and  the  buyer 
had  found  the  com  on  delivery  to  be  of  less  weight  and  full  of  weevils, 
then  the  comparison  would  have  been  more  just  with  a  house,  which  as  the 
proprietor  knew,  must  be  reduced  in  height,  and  which  he  sold,  concealing 
that  important  circumstance." 

*  A  property  was  said  in  law,  "  servire  alicui,"  when  some  third  person 
had  a  right  of  way,  or  some  other  such  right  over  it. 

+  The  duty  of  the  laws  is  to  punish  fraud  in  such  overt  cases  as  it  can 
lay  hold  of.  The  duty  of  philosophy  is  to  expose  by  argument  the  turpi 
tude  of  frauc',  even  in  those  cases  which,  from  their  subtilty,  or  from  the 
corruptness  i  f  morals,  escape  the  hand  of  the  law,  since  "  reticentia  jure 
flMTili  o-,ane_/:omprehendi  non  possuffll.?^ 
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by  statutable  enactments  or  by  civil  law  ;  yet  it  is  forbidden 
by  the  law  of  nature.  For  there  is  the  social  tie  between  man 
and  man  which  is  of  the  widest  extent,  which,  though  I  have 
often  mentioned  it,  yet  needs  to  be  mentioned  oftener. 
There  is  a  closer  tie  between  those  who  are  of  the  same  nation  ; 
a  closer  still  between  those  who  are  of  the  same  state.  Our 
ancestors,  therefore,  were  of  opinion  that  the  law  of  nations 
was  one  thing,  the  municipal  law  a  different  thing.  What 
ever  is  civil  law,  the  same  is  not,  for  that  reason,  necessarily 
the  law  of  nations ;  but  whatever  is  the  law  of  nations,  the 
the  same  ought  to  be  civil  law.  But  we  possess  no  solid  and 
express*  image  of  true  right  and  its*sTsfeTj"ustice :  we  use 
merely  their  shade  and  faint  resemblances.  Would  that  we 
followed  even  these,  for  they  are  taken  from  the  best  pat 
terns  of  nature  and  truth !  For  how  admirable  are  those 
words,  "  that  I  be  not  ensnared  and  defrauded  on  account  of 
you  and  your  honesty."  What  golden  words  those — "  that 
among  honest  men  there  be  fair  dealing,  and  without  fraud.1' 
But  who  are  honest  men,  and  what  is  fair  dealing,  is  the  great 
question.  Quintus  Scaevola,  indeed,  the  high  priest,  used  to 
say,  that  there  was  the  greatest  weight  in  all  those  decisions 
in  which  was  added. the  form  "of  good  faith ;''  and  he 
thought,  the  jiirre3iction~of  good  faith  extended  very*  widely, 
ana  that  It  was  concerned  in  wardships,  societies,  trusts, 
commissions,  buyings,  sellings,  hirings,  lettings,  in  which 
the  intercourse  of  life  is  comprised ;  that  in  these  it  is  the 
part  of  a  great  judge  to  determine  (especially  since  there 
were  contrary  decisions  in  most  cases)  what  each  ought  to 
be  accountable  for  to  each.  Wherefore  craftiness  ought  to 
be  put  away,  and  that  knavery  which  would  fain  seem, 
indeed,  to  be  prudence,  but  which  is  far  from  it,  and  differs 
most  widely.*  For  prudence  consists  in  the  distinguishing  of 

•Addison  carries  out  this  distinction  far  more  elaborately.  "At  the 
«ame  time,"  he  says, '  that  I  think  discretion  the  most  useful  talent  a  man 
can  be  master  of,  I  look  upon  cunning  to  be  the  accomplishment  of  little, 
jnean,  ungenerous  minds.  Discretion  points  out  the  noblest  ends  to  us,  and 
pursues  the  most  proper  and  laudable  methods  of  attaining  them.  Cunning 
has  only  private,  selfish  aims,  and  sticks  at  nothing  which  may  make  them 
succeed.  Discretion  has  large  and  extended  views,  and,  like  a  well-formed 
eye,  commands  a  whole  horizon.  Cunning  is  a  kind  of  short-sightedness 
that  discovers  the  minutest  objects  which  are  near  at  hand,  but  is  not  able 
to  discern  things  at  a  distance.  Discretion,  the  more  it  is  discovered,  gives 
a  greater  authority  to  the  person  who  possesses  it.  Cunning,  when  it  i* 
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gooa  and  evil — knavery,  if  all  things  that  are  vicious  are 
evil,  prefers  evil  to  good. 

:  Nor  is  it,  indeed,  in  landed  property  alone  that  the  civil 
law  deduced  from  nature  punishes  knavery  and  fraud,  but 
also  in  the  sale  of  slaves,  all  fraud  of  the  seller  is  prevented. 
For  he  who  ought  to  be  aware  of  the  health,  the  running 
away,  the  thefts  of  slaves,  is  accountable  by  the  edict  of 
the  JEdiles  ;  but  the  case  of  heirs  is  different.*  From 
which  it  will  be  understood,  since  nature  is  the  fountain  of 
right,  that  it  is  according  to  nature  that  no  one  should  act 
in  such  a  manner,  that  he  should  prey  on  the  ignorance  of 
another,  f  Nor  can  there  be  found  in  life  any  greater  curse 
than  the  pretence  of  wisdom  in  knavery ;  from  which  those 

once  detected,  loses  its  force,  and  makes  a  man  incapable  of  bringing  about 
even  those  events  which  he  might  have  done,  had  he  passed  only  for  a  plain 
man.  Discretion  is  the  perfection  of  reason,  and  a  guide  to  us  in  all  the 
duties  of  life ;  cunning  is  a  kind  of  instinct  that  only  looks  out  after  our 
immediate  interest  and  welfare.  Discretion  is  only  found  in  men  of  strong 
sense  and  good  understanding ;  cunning  in  often  to  be  met  with  in  brutes 
themselves,  and  in  persons  who  are  but  the  fewest  removes  from  them.  In 
short,  cunning  is  only  the  mimic  of  discretion,  and  may  pass  upon  mean 
men  in  the  same  manner  as  vivacity  is  often  mistaken  for  wit,  and  gravity 
for  wisdom." — Spectator,  No.  225. 

•  Because  an  heir,  having  only  just  come  into  possession  of  the  property, 
consisting  of  slaves,  might  fairly  be  considered  ignorant  of  their  evil  qualities. 

+  We  have  here  a  singular  proof  of  the  facility  with  which  men,  even 
when  analysing  the  nicest  moral  obligations,  may  be  insensible  to  the 
grossest  violations  of  moral  fitness  Involved  in  the  social  institutions  amidst 
which  they  have  been  educated.  In  connection  with  this  nice  casuistry 
touching  the  sale  of  a  slave,  it  is  curious  to  peruse  the  following  description 
of  the  state  of  things  which  existed  at  the  very  time  when  Cicero  penned 
his  treatise. 

"  The  custom  of  exposing  old,  useless,  or  sick  slaves  in  an  island  of  the 
Tyber,  there  to  starve,  seems  to  have  been  pretty  common  in  Rome  ;  and 
whoever  recovered,  after  having  been  so  exposed,  had  his  liberty  given  him 
by  an  edict  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  ;  in  which  it  was  likewise  forbidden 
to  kill  any  slave  merely  for  old  age  or  sickness.  But  supposing  that  this 
edict  was  strictly  obeyed,  would  it  better  the  domestic  treatment  of  slaves, 
or  render  their  lives  much  more  comfortable  ?  We  may  imagine  what 
others  would  practise,  when  it  was  the  professed  maxim  of  the  elder  Cato 
to  sell  his  superannuated  slaves  for  any  price,  rather  than  maintain  what  he 
esteemed  a  useless  burden.  I 

"  The  ergastula,  or  dungeons  where  slaves  in  chains  were  forced  to  work, 
were  very  common  all  over  Italy.  Columella  advises  that  they  be  always 
tmilt  under  ground,  and  recommends  it  as  the  duty  of  a  careful  overseer,  to 
call  over  every  day  the  names  of  these  slaves,  like  the  mustering  of  a  regi- 
jnent  or  ship's  company,  in  order  to  know  presently  when  any  of  them  bad 
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irjiumerable  cases  proceed,  -where  the  useful  seems  to  bo 
opposed  to  the  virtuous.  For  how  few  will  be  found  who, 
when  promised  perfect  secrecy  and  impunity,  can  abstain 
from  injustice  ? 

XVIIL  Let  us  test  the  principle,  if  you  please,  in  those  ex 
amples  in  which,  indeed,  the  mass  of  mankind  do  not  think  per 
haps  that  there  is  any  crime.  For  it  is  not  necessary  in  this 
place  to  treat  of  assassins-poisoners,  will-forgers,  robbers, 
embezzlers,  who  are  to  be*Tcept  down,  not  by  means  of  words 
and  the  disputation  of  philosophers,  but  by  chains  and  a 
dungeon.  But  let  us  consider  these  acts,  which  they  who 
are  esteemed  honest  men  commit.  Some  persons  brought 
from  Greece  to  Rome  a  forged  will  of  Lucius  Minucius 
Basilus,  a  rich  man.  That  they  might  the  more  easily  obtain 
their  object,  they  put  down  as  legatees  along  with  themselves, 
Marcus  Crassus  and  Quintus  Hortensius,  the  most  powerful 
men  of  that  day  ;  who,  though  they  suspected  that  it  was  a 
forgery,  but  were  conscious  of  no  crime  in  themselves,  did 
not  reject  the  paltry  gift  of  other  men's  villainy.  What 
then  ?  Was  this  enough,  that  they  should  not  be  thought  to 
have  been  culpable  ?  To  me,  indeed,  it  seems  otherwise  ; 

deserted  ;  —  a  proof  of  the  frequency  of  these  ergastula  aud  of  the  great 
number  of  slaves  usually  confined  in  them. 

"  A  chained  slave  for  a  porter  wag  usual  in  Rome,  aa  appears  from  Ovid 
and  other  authors.  Had  not  these  people  shaken  off  all  sense  of  com 
passion  towards  that  unhappy  part  of  their  species,  would  they  have 
presented  their  friends,  at  the  first  entrance,  with  such  an  image  of  the 
severity  of  the  master  and  misery  of  the  slave  t  Nothing  so  common  in 
all  trials,  even  of  civil  causes,  aa  to  call  for  the  evidence  of  slaves  ;  which 
was  always  extorted  by  the  most  exquisite  torments.  Demosthenes  says, 
that  where  it  was  possible  to  produce,  for  the  same  fact,  cither  freemen  or 
slaves,  as  witnesses,  the  judges  always  preferred  the  torturing  of  slaves  as 
a  more  certain  evidence. 

"  Seneca  draws  a  picture  of  that  disorderly  luxury  which  changes  day 
into  night,  and  night  into  day,  and  inverts  every  stated  hour  of  every  office 
in  life.  Among  other  circumstances,  such  as  displacing  the  meals  and 
times  of  bathing,  he  mentions,  that  regularly,  about  the  third  hour  of  the 
night,  the  neighbours  jf  one  who  indulges  this  false  refinement,  hear  the 
noise  of  whips  and  lashes  ;  and,  upon  inquiry,  find  that  he  is  then  taking 
jin  account  of  the  conduct  of  his  servants,  and  giving  them  due  correction 
end  discipline. 

"  This  is  not  remarked  as  an  instance  of  cruelty,  but  only  of  disorder, 
which  even  in  actions  the  most  usual  and  methodical  changes  the  fixed 
hours  that  an  established  custom  had  assigned  for  them."  —  Hume's  Eseavs, 
PvtiiEaiay  11. 
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though  I  loved  one  of  them  when  living,  and  do  not  hate  the 
other,  now  that  he  is  dead.  But  when  Basilus  had  willed 
that  Marcus  Satrius,  his  sister's  son,  should  bear  his  name, 
and  had  made  him  his  heir,  (I  am  speaking  of  him  who  was 
patron  of  the  Picene  and  Sabine  districts  ;  oh  !  foul  stigma 
upon  those  times  !*)  was  it  fair  that  these  noble  citizens 
should  have  the  property,  and  that  nothing  but  the  name 
should  come  down  to  Satrius  ?  For  if  he  who  does  not  keep  off 
an  injury,  nor  repel  it  if  he  can  from  another,  acts  unjustly,  as 
I  asserted  in  the  first  book,  what  is  to  be  thought  of  him  who 
not  only  does  not  repel,  but  even  assists  in  the  injury  ?  To 
me,  indeed,  even  true  legacies  do  not  seem  honourable,  if 
they  are  acquired  by  deceitful  fawning — not  by  the  reality, 
but  by  the  semblance  of  kind  offices.  But  in  such  matters 
the  profitable  is  sometimes  accustomed  to  be  thought  oue 
thing,  and  the  honest  another  thing.  Falsely ;  for  the  rule 
about  profit  is  the  same  as  that  which  obtains  respecting 
honesty.  To  him  who  will  not  thoroughly  perceive  this, 
no  fraud,  no  villainy  will  be  wanting  ;  for,  considering  thus, 
"  that,  indeed,  is  honest,  but  this  is  expedient,"  he  will  dare 
erroneously  to  separate  things  united  by  nature — which  is 
the  fountain  of  all  frauds,  malpractices,  and  crimes. 

XTX.  If  a  good  man,  then,  should  have  this  power,  that 
by  snapping  his  fingers  his  name  could  creep  by  stealth  inio 
the  wills  of  the  wealthy,  he  would  not  use  this  power,  not 
even  if  he  had  it  for  certain  that"  no  one  at  all  would  ever 
suspect  it.  But  should  you  give  this  power  to  Marcus 
Crassus,  that  by  the  snapping  of  his  fingers  he  could  be  in 
scribed  heir,  when  he  really  was  not  heir  ;  believe  me,  he 
would  have  danced  in  the  forum.  But  the  just  man,  and  he 
whom  we  deem  a  good  man,  would  take  nothing  from  any 
man  in  order  to  transfer  it  wrongfully  to  himself.  Let  him 
who  is  surprised  at  this  confess  that  he  is  ignorant  of  what 
constitutes  a  good  man.  But  if  any  one  would  be  willing  to 
develop  the  idea  involved  in  his  own  mind,t  he  would  at 

*  Marcus  Satrius,  having  taken  his  uncle's  name,  Lucius  Minucius 
Bagilus,  was  chosen  as  patron  by  those  districts — he  was  a  partizan  of 
Casar  in  the  civil  war.  In  the  eyes  of  Cicero  it  was,  of  course,  a  foul 
stain  upon  the  times  that  a  friend  of  Caesar  should  be  chosen  as  patron, 
especially  since,  as  he  insinuates  in  the  2nd  Phillippie,  it  was  through  fear, 
:not  love,  he  was  selected  for  that  honour. 

\  t  The  commentator,  from  whom  I  have  already  quoted,  gives  the  follow 
ing  explanation  of  this  passage.  From  the  Platonic  school  Cicero  seems  tu 
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once  convince  himself  that  a  good"  man  is  he  who  serves 
whom  he  can,  and  injures  none  except  when  provoked  by  . 
injury.     What  then  ?     Does  he  hurt  none,  who,  as  if  by 
some  enchantment,  accomplishes  the  exclusion  of  the  true  • 
heirs,  and  the  substitution  of  himself  in  their  place  ?   Should 
he  not  do,  then,  somebody  will  say,  what  is  useful,  what  is 
expedient  ?     Yes,  but  he  should  understand  that  nothing  is 
either  expedient  or  useful  which   is  unjust.     He  who  has 
not  learned  this,  cannot  be  a  good  man. 

When  a  boy,  I  learned  from  my  father  that  Fimbria,  the, 
consular,*  was  judge  in  the  case  of  Marcus  Lutatius  Pintbia. 
Roman  knight,  a  truly  honest  man,  when  he  had  given 
security,  t  (which  he  was  to  forfeit)  "  unless  he  was  a 
good  man  ;"  and  that  Fimbria  thereupon  told  him  that  he 
never  would  decide  that  matter,  lest  he  should  either  de 
prive  a  worthy  man  of  his  character,  if  he  decided  against 
him,  or  should  be  seen  to  have  established  that  any  one 
was  a  good  man,  when  this  matter  was  comprised  in  in 
numerable  duties  and  praiseworthy  actions.  To  this  good 
man,  then,  whom  even  Fimbria,  not  Socraies  alone  had 
known,  anything  which  is  not  morally  right  can  by  no 
means  seem  to  be  expedient.  Such  a  man,  then,  not  only 
will  not  venture  to  do,  but  not  even  to  think,  what  he  would 
not  venture  openly  to  proclaim.  Is  it  not  disgraceful  th&t 
philosophers  should  hesitate  about  this,  which  not  ftYeja 
rustics  doubt — from  whom  is  derived  this  proverb,  which:  hag 

have  imbibed  a  persuasion,  not  merely  that  ideas  are  innate,  but  that  they 
were  acquired  during  a  pre-existent  state  of  the  mind  or  soul.  "  Habet 
primum  (se  animus  hominis)  memoriam  et  earn  infinitam,  rerun  inuume- 
rabilium  quam  quidem  Plato  recordationem  ease  vult  BU  periods  vita..  Ex 
quo  effici  vult  Socrates,  ut  iKsccre  uihil  aliud  sit  quam  recordari.  Nee 
vero  fieri  ullo  modo  posse  ut  a  pueris  tot  rcrum  atque  tantarum  insitns,  et 
quasi  consignatas  in  animis,  notiones,  quas  IvvoiaQ  vocant,  haberemus,  nisi 
animus,  antequam  in  corpus  intrasset,  in  rerum  cognitione  viquisset." 
Tull.  Q.  I.  24.  He  states  also,  Tull.  Q.  IV.  c.  24.,  "  Notionem  quam 
habemus  omnes  de  fortitudine,  tectara  et  involutam."  In  the  present 
passage  he  appears  to  speak  in  the  same  tone,  of  developing  the  notion  we 
have,  though  indistinctly,  in  our  minds  of  perfection  of  moral  character. 

*  So  called  to  distinguish  him  from  Cams  Fimbria,  who  having  by  hi*, 
intrigues  occasioned  the  death  of  Lucius  Flaccus,  the  proconsul  of  Alia 
(eighty-five  years  B.  c.),  was  subsequently  conquered  by  Sylla,  and  termi 
nated  his  career  by  suicide. 

f  The  "  sponsio "  was  a  sum  deposited  in  court,  or  promised  with  the 
usual  formula — ni  veram  causam  haberet.  If  the  party  who  thus  gave 
tocurity  was  defeated,  the  money  was  forfeited  to  the  treasury. 
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now  become  trite  through  antiquity  ;  for  when  they  commend 
the  integrity  and  worthiness  of  any  person,  they  say  "  he  is 
one  with  whom  you  might  play  odd  and  even  in  the  dark."* 
What  meaning  has  this  proverb  but  this,  that  nothing  is  ex 
pedient  which  is  not  morally  right,  even  though  you  could 
obtain  it  without  any  body  proving  you  guilty.  Do  you  iiot 
see  that,  according  to  that  proverb,  no  excuse  can  be  offered 
either  to  the  aforesaid  Gyges,  nor  to  this  man  whom  I  havo 
just  now  supposed  able  to  sweep  to  himself  the  inheritances 
of  all  by  a  snap  of  the  fingers  ?  For  as,  how  much  soever 
that  which  is  base  may.  be  concealed,  yet  it  can  by  no  means 
become  morally  right  (honestum),  so  it  cannot  be  made  out 
that  whatever  is  morally  wrong  can  be  expedient,  since 
nature  is  adverse  and  repugnant. 

XX.  But  when  the  prizes  are  very  great,  tuere  is  a  tempta 
tion  to  do  wrong.  When  Caius  Marius  was  far  from  the  hope 
of  the  consulship,  and  was  now  in  the  seventh  year  of  his 
torpor,  after  obtaining  the  praetorship,  and  did  not  seem  likely 
ever  to  stand  for  the  consulship,  he  accused  Quintus  Metellus, 
a  very  eminent  man  and  citizen,  whose  lieutenant  he  was,  be 
fore  the  Roman  people  of  a  charge  that  he  was  protracting  the 
war,  when  he  had  been  sent  to  Kome  by  him — his  own  com 
mander; — stating  that  if  they  would  make  himself  consul,  that 
he  would  in  a  short  time  deliver  Jugurtha,  cither  alive  or  dead, 
into  the  power  of  the  Roman  people.  Upon  this  he  was  indeed 
made  consul,  but  he  deviated  from  good  faith  and  justice,  since, 
by  a  false  charge,  he  brought  obloquy  upon  a  most  excellent 
and  respectable  citizen,  whose  lieutenant  he  was,  and  by  whom 
he  had  been  sent.  Even"'  my  relative  Gratidianus  did  not 
discharge  the  duty  of  a  good  man  at  the  time  when  he  was 
praetor,  and  the  tribunes  of  the  people  had  called  in  the 
college  of  the  praetors,  in  order  that  the  matter  of  the  coiuago 
might  be  settled  by  a  joint  resolution.  For  at  that  period 
the  coinage  was  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  so  that  no  man 
could  know  how  much  he  was  worth.  They  drew  up  iu 
common  an  edict,  with  a  fine  and  conviction  annexed,  azid 
agreed  that  they  should  all  go  up  together  to  the  rostra,  in 

•  This  play,  retained  among  modern  Italians  under  the  name  of  La 
Mora,  is  thus  played  : — A  and  B  are  the  players  ;  A  suddenly  raises,  wo 
.vill  suppose,  three  fingers,  and  B,  two  ;  A  at  a  gue'ss,  cries,  six  ;  B,  five. 
[i,  having  named  the  number,  wins.  Parties,  to  play  it  in  the  dark,  must 
i'nve  reliance  on.  each  other's  word  ;  hence  the  proverb. 
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the  afternoon.     And  while  the  rest  of  them,  indeed,  went  of? 
each  a  different  way,  Marius,  from  the  judgment  seats,  went 
straight  to  the  rostra,  and  singly  published  that  which  had 
been  arranged  in  common.      And  this  proceeding,  if  you 
inquire  fnto  tlie  result,  brought  him  great  honour.     In  every 
street  statues  of  him  were  erected,  and  at  these  incense  and 
tapers  were  burned.  What  need  of  many  words  ?  No  man  ever 
became  a  greater  favourite  with  the  multitude.     These  are  the 
things  which  sometimes  perplex  our  deliberations,  when  that 
in  which  equity  is  violated  seems  not  a  very  great  crime,  but 
that  which  is  procured  by  it  appears  a  very  great  advan 
tage.    Thus  to  .Marius  it  seemed  not  a  very  base  act  to  snatch 
away  the  popular  favour  from  his  colleagues  and  the  tribunes 
of  the  people,  but  it  appeared  a  very  expedient  thing  by 
means  of  that  act  to  become  consul,  which  at  that  time  he 
Lad  proposed  to  himself.      But  there  is  for  all,  the  one  rule 
•which  I  wish  to  be  thoroughly  known  to  you  ;  either  let  not 
that  which  seems  expedient  be  base,  or  if  it  be  base  let  it  not 
seem  expedient.     What  then  ?      Can  we  judge  either  the 
former  Marius  or  the  latter,*  a  good  man  ?     Unfold  and 
examine  your  understanding,  that  you  may  see  what  in  it  is 
the  idea,  form,  and  notion  of  a  good  man.     Does  it  then  fall 
tinder  the  notion  of  a  good  man  to  lie  for  the  sake  of  his 
own    advantage,  to   make   false   charges,  to    overreach,    to 
deceive  ?    Nothing,  indeed,  less  so.    Is  there,  then,  anything 
of  such  value,  or  any  advantage  so  desirable,  that  for  it  you 
would  forfeit  the  splendour  and  name  of  a  good  man  ?  What 
is  there  which  that  expediency,  as  it  is  called,  can  bring,  so 
valuable  as  that  which  it  takes  away,  if  it  deprive  you  of  the 
name  of  a  good  man,  if  it  rob  you  of  your  integrity  and 
justice  ?     Now,  what  difference  does  it  make,  whether  from 
a  man  one  transform  himself  into  a  beast,  or  under  the  form 
of  a  man,  bear  the  savage  nature  of  a  beast  ? 

yyi.  What  ?  Are  not  they  who  disregard  all  things  up 
right  and  virtuous,  provided  they  can  attain  power,  doing 
the  same  as  he  f  who  was  willing  to  have  even  for  his  father- 
in-law,  that  man  J  by  whose  audacity  he  might  himself  be- 

•  Namely,  Marcus  Marius  Gratidianus. 

t  Pompey. 

t  Caesar,  whose  daughter  Julia  was  sought  and  obtained  in  marriage  by 
Pompey,  who  being,  from  his  great  power,  suspected  of  ambitious  designs 
bv  the  people,  with  whom  Cseaai  was  a  favourite,  wished  by  the  alliance  t.> 
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come  as  powerful  ?  It  seemed  expedient  to  him  to  become  as 
powerful  as  possible  by  the  unpopularity  of  the  other.  He 
did  not  see  how  unjust  that  was  towards  liis  country,  and 
how  base  and  how  useless.  But  the  father-in-law  himselr 
always  had  in  his  mouth  the  Greek  verses  from  the  Phce- 
nissse,*  which  I  will  translate  as  well  as  I  can — inelegantly, 
perhaps,  yet  so  that  the  meaning  can  be  understood  : — "  For 
if  justice  ought  ever  to  be  violated,  it  is  to  be  violated  for 
the  sake  of  ruling ;  in  other  cases  cherish  the  love  of 
country." 

Eteocles,  or  rather  Euripides,  deserved  death  for  making 
an  exception  of  that  one  crime,  which  is  the  most  accursed 
of  all.  Why,  then,  do  we  repress  petty  villainies,  or  frau 
dulent  inheritances,  trades,  and  sales  ?  Here  is  a  man 
for  you,  who  aspired  to  be  king  of  the  Roman  people,  and 
master  of  all  nations,  and  accomplished  it — if  any  one  says 
this  desire  is  an  honest  one,  he  is  a  madman. f  For  he  ap 
proves  of  the  murder  of  our  laws  and  liberty ;  the  foul  and 
abominable  oppression  of  these  he  thinks  glorious.  But  by 
what  reproof,  or  rather  by  what  reproach,  should  I  attempt 
to  tear  away  from  so  great  an  error  the  man  who  admits 

bring  a  share  of  the  suspicion  under  which  himself  laboured  upon  his  rival, 
and  thus  to  diminish  his  popularity. 

EiTrtp  yap  dliKilv  xpq,  TvpavviSog  irepi 
KdXXtffrov  ddiKtiv  T'  d\\a  £'  tvatfitiv  xptuv. 

+  "  We  may,  indeed,  agree,  by  a  sacrifice  of  truth,  to  call  that  purple 
which  we  see  to  be  yellow,  as  we  may  agree  by  a  still  more  profligate  sa 
crifice  of  every  noble  feeling,  to  offer  to  tyranny  the  homage  of  our  adula 
tion  ;  to  say  to  the  murderer  of  Thrasea  Peetus,  '  Thou  hast  done  well;'  to 
the  parricide  who  murdered  Agrippina,  •  Thou  hast  done  more  than  well.' 
As  every  new  victim  falls,  we  may  lift  our  voice  in  still  louder  flattery.  We 
may  fall  at  the  proud  feet,  we  may  beg,  as  a  boon,  the  honour  of  kissing 
that  bloody  hand  which  has  been  lifted  against  the  helpless ;  we  may  do  more ; 
we  may  bring  the  altai,  and  the  sacrifice,  and  implore  the  god  not  to  as 
cend  too  soon  to  heaven.  This  we  may  do,  for  this  we  have  the  sad  remem 
brance  that  beings  of  a  human  form  and  soul  have  done.  But  this  is  all  wo 
can  do.  We  can  constrain  our  tongues  to  be  false,  our  features  to  bend 
themselves  to  the  semblance  of  that  passionate  adoration  which  we  wish  to 
express  ;  our  knees  to  fall  prostrate  ;  but  our  heart  we  cannot  constrain. 
There  virtue  must  still  have  a  voice  which  is  not  to  be  drowned  by  hymns  and 
acclamations  there  the  crimes  which  we  laud  as  virtues,  are  crimes  still 
and  ne  wnom  we  nave  maae  a  goo.  is  tne  most  contemptio^e  01  mannina ;  if, 
indeed,  we  do  not  feel,  perhaps,  that  we  are  ourselves  still  more  coutemj)  • 
tible." — Brown's  "Moral  Philosophy, '  Lecture  Ixxviii, 
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that  to  usurp  kingly  power  in  that  state  which  was  free,  and 
•Which  ought  to  be  so,  is  not  a  virtuous  act,  but  is  expedient 
for  him  who  can  accomplish  it  ?  For,  immortal  gods !  can 
the  most  foul  and  horrible  parricide  of  his  country  be  ex 
pedient  for  any  man,  though  he  who  shall  have  brought  upon 
himself  that  guilt  be  named  by  the  oppressed  citizens  a 
parent  ? 

Expediency,  then,  should  be  guided  by  virtue,  and  in 
deed  so  that  these  two  may  seem  to  differ  from  each  other  in 
name,  but  to  signify  the  same  in  reality.  In  vulgar  opinion 
J  know  not  what  advantage  can  be  greater  than  that  of  so 
vereign  sway,  but,  on  the  contrary,  when  I  begin  to  recall  my 
reason  to  the  truth,  I  find  nothing  more  disadvantageous  to 
him  who  shall  have  attained  it  unjustly.  Can  torments,  cares, 
daily  and  nightly  fears,  a  life  full  of  snares  and  perils,  be  ex 
pedient  for  any  man  ?  *-?-"  The  enemies  and  traitors  to  so 
vereignty  are  many,  its  friends  few,"  says  Accius.  But  to 
what  sovereignty?  That  which  was  justly  obtained,  having 
been  transmitted  by  descent  from  Tantalus  and  Pelops  ?  Now. 
how  many  more  do  you  think  jire  enemies  to  that  king,  who 
with  the  military  force  of  th'e  Roman  people  crushed  that 
very  Roman  people,  and  •  compelled  a  state  that  was  not  only 
free,  but  also  the  ruler  of  the  nations,  to  be  slaves  to  him  ? 
What  stains,  what  stings  of  conscience  do  you  conceive  that 

*  "Do  we  think  that  God  has  reserved  all  punishment  for  another  world, 
and  that  wickedness  has  no  feelings  but  those  of  triumph  in  the  years  of 
earthly  sway  which  consummate  its  atrocities  ?  There  are  hours  in  which 
the  tyrant  is  not  'seen,  the  very  remembrance  of  which,  in  the  hours  in 
which  he  is  seen,  darkens  to  his  gloomy  gaze  that  pomp  which  is  splendour 
to  every  eye  but  his ;  and  that  even  on  earth,  avenge  with  awful  retribu 
tion,  the  wrongs  of  the  virtuous.  The  victim  of  his  jealous  dread,  who  with 
a  frame  wasted  by  disease  and  almost  about  to  release  his  spirit  to  a  liberty 
that  is  immortal,  is  slumbering  and  dreaming  of  heaven  on  the  straw  that 
scarcely  covers  the  damp  earth  of  his  dungeon, — if  he  could  know  at  that 
very  hour  what  thoughts  are  present  to  the  conscience  of  him  who  doomed 
him  to  thia  sepulchre,  and  who  is  lying  sleepless  on  his  bed  of  state,  though 
for  a  moment  the  knowledge  of  the  vengeance  might  be  gratifying,  would 
almost  shrink  the  very  moment  after  from  the  contemplation  of  honour  so 
hopeless,  and  wish  that  the  vengeance  were  less  severe.  *  Think  not,"  says 
Cicero, '  that  guilt  requires  the  burning  torches  of  the  Furies  to  agitate  and 
torment  it.  Their  own  frauds,  their  crimes,  their  remembrances  of  the 
oast,  their  terrors  of  the  future,  those  am  the  domestic  Furies  that  are  ever 
present  to  the  mind  of  the  impious.' " — Dr.  Brown's  "  Moral  Philosophy," 
Lecture  64. 
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man  to  have  upon  his  soul  ?  Moreover,  could  his  life  be  a 
beneficial  one  to  himself,  when  the  condition  of  that  life  was 
this,  that  he  who  deprived  him  of  it  would  be  held  in  the  ' 
highest  esteem  and  glory  ?  But  if  these  things  be  not  use 
ful,  which  seem  so  in  the  highest  degree,  because  they  are 
full  of  disgrace  and  turpitude,  we  ought  to  be  quite  convinced, 
that  there  is  nothing  expedient  which  is  not  virtuous. 

XyTT  But  this  indeed  was  decided,  as  well  on  other  oc 
casions  frequently,  a^  by  Caius  Fabricius,  in  his  second  con 
sulship,  and  by  our  senate  in  the  war  with  Pyrrhus.  For 
when  king  Pyrrhus  had  made  aggressive  war  upon  the 
Roman  people,  and  when  the  contest  was  maintained  for 
empire  with  a  generous  and  potent  monarch,  a  deserter  from 
him  came  into  the  camp  of  Fabricius,  and  promised  him,  if  he 
would  propose  a  reward  for  him,  that  as  he  had  come  secretly, 
so  he  would  return  secretly  into  the  camp  of  Pyrrhus,  and 
despatch  him  with  poison.  Fabricius  took  care  that  this 
man  should  be  sent  back  in  custody  to  Pyrrhus,  and  this 
conduct  of  his  was  applauded  by  the  senate.  And  yet  if 
we  pursue  the  appearance  and  notion  of  advantage,  one 
deserter  would  have  rid  us  of  that  great  war,  and  of  that 
formidable  adversary ;  but  rt  would  have  been  a  great  dis 
grace  and  scandal,  that  he,  with  whom  the  contest  was  for 
glory,  had  been  conquered,  not  by  valour,  bat  by  villainy. 
Whether  was  it  then  more  expedient,  for  Fabricius, 
who  was  such  a  person  in  our  state  as  Aristides  was  at 
Athens,  or  for  our  senate,  which  never  separated  expedi 
ency  from  dignity,  to  fight  against  an  enemy  with  arms 
or'  with  poison?  If  empire  is  to  be  sought  for  the  sake 
of  glory,  away  with  guilt,  in  which  there  cannot  be  glory; 
but  if  power  itself  is  to  be  sought  by  any  means  what 
ever,  it  cannot  be  expedient  when  allied  to  infamy.  That 
proposition,  therefore,  of  Lucius  Philippus,  the  son  of  Quintus, 
was  not  expedient,  that  those  states,  which,  by  a  decree  of 
the  senate,  Lucius  Sylla,  on  receiving  a  sum  of  money,  had 
made  free,  should  again  be  subject  to  tribute,  and  that  we 
should  not  return  the  money  which  they  had  given  for  their 
freedom.  To  this  the  senate  agreed.  Disgrace  to  the  em 
pire  !  For  the  faith  of  pirates  is  better  than  was  the  se 
nate's.  But  our  revenues  have  been  increased  by  it — therefor* 
it  was  expedient.  How  long  will  people  venture  to  say  that 
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anything  is  expedient  which  is  not  virtuous  ?  Now,  cau 
odium  and  infamy  be  useful  to  any  empire  which  ought  to 
be  supported  by  glory  and  the  good  will  of  its  allies?  I 
often  disagreed  in  opinion  even  with  my  friend  Cato.  For 
he  seemed  to  me  too  rigidly  to  defend  the  treasury  and 
tributes;  to  deny  all  concessions  to  the  farmers  of  the  revenue; 
and  many  to  our  allies,  when  we  ought  to  have  been  munificent 
towards  the  latter,  and  to  have  treated  the  former  as  we 
were  accustomed  to  do  our  colonists,  and  so  much  the  more, 
because  such  a  harmony  between  the  orders*  conduced  to 
the  safety  of  the  republic.  Curio  was  also  in  error  when  he 
admitted  that  the  cause  of  the  Transpadani  was  just,  but 
always  added,  "  let  expediency  prevail."  He  should  rather 
have  said  that  it  was  not  just,  because  not  expedient  for  the 
republic,  than  to  say  it  was  not  expedient,  when  he  confessed 
that  it  was  just. 

XXIH.  The  6th  book  of  Hecaton,  "De  Officiis,"  is  full 
of  such  questions — whether  it  be  the  part  of  a  good  man, 
in  an  exceedingly  great  scarcity  of  provisions,  not  to  feed  his 
slaves ;  he  argues  on  either  side,  but  still  in  the  end  he 
guides  our  duty  rather  by  utility  than  humanity.  He 
inquires,  if  goods  must  needs  be  thrown  into  the  sea  in  a 
storm,  whether  ought  one  to  throw  overboard  a  valuable  horse 
or  a  worthless  slave.  Here  pecuniary  interest  would  incline  us 
one  way,  humanity  another.  If  a  fool  should  snatch  a  plank 
from  a  wreck,  shall  a  wise  man  wrest  it  from  him  if  he  is 
able?  He  says  no,  because  it  is  an  injustice.  What  will  the 
master  of  the  ship  do  ?  Will  he  seize  the  plank  as  his  own  ? 
By  no  means — no  more  than  he  would  be  willing  to  toss  into 
the  sea  one  sailing  in  his  ship,  because  it  is  his  own.  For 
until  they  are  come  to  the  place  to  which  the  vessel  was 
chartered,  the  vessel  is  not  the  property  of  the  master,  but 
of  the  passengers.  What,  if  there  be  only  one  plank,  two 
shipwrecked  men,  and  both  wise  ?  Should  neither  seize  it,  or 
one  yield  to  the  other  ?  One,-  indeed,  should  yield  to  the 
other,  namely,  to  him  whose  life  was  of  more  consequence. 

•  The  equestrian  order,  who  were  the  farmers  of  the  revenue,  and  the 
senators,  who  exacted  too  rigidly  the  full  amount  of  the  contracts,  notwith 
standing  any  event  that  might  render  the  taxes  less  valuable  to  the  farmers. 
This  disgusted  the  knights  with  the  senate,  and  threw  them  into  the  arms  .)( 
Caesar,  who  procured  for  them  a  remission  of  patt  of  their  liabilities. 
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either  for  his  own  sake  or  that  of  the  commonwealth.  Buft 
if  these  considerations  be  equal  in  both  cases  ?  There  will 
be  no  dispute ;  but  one,  conquered,  as  it  were,  by  lot,  or  by 
playing  at  odd  or  even,  should  yield  to  the  other.  What, 
if  a  father  should  rob  temples,  or  carry  a,  subterraneous 
passage  into  the  treasuVy ;  should  his  son  inform  of  it  to  the 
magistrates  ?  To  do  that  indeed  would  be  impiety.  Nay, 
he  ought  even  to  defend  his  father  if  he  were  accused  of 
it.*  Is  not  our  country  then  paramount  to  all  duties  ?  Yes, 

*  The  most  noted  opponent  of  this  crude  and  indefensible  dogma, 
which  would  set  up  a  claim  on  the  score  of  personal  relationship  paramount 
to  all  the  claims  of  justice,  has  been  answered,  as  we  have  already  seen,  by 
two  ethical  philosophers  of  no  mean  reputation,  Jonathan  Edwards,  in  his 
"Essay  on  the  Nature  ofTrue  Virtue,"  and  William  Godwin,  in  his  "Inquiry 
concerning  Political  Justice.'1  It  is  the  latter  who  has  carried  these  princi 
ples  to  the  greatest  extent.  Indeed,  he  appears  so  far  to  equalize  the  rela 
tive  obligations  of  mankind  as  to  make  gratitude  an  injustice,  and  to  destroy 
all  peculiarity  of  claims  arising  from  the  closest  relationship.  Perhaps, 
however,  it  is  safe  to  affirm  that  he  has  not  erred  so  widely  on  the  one  side, 
as  Cicero  in  the  above  sentence  has  erred  on  the  other.  The  following  pas 
sage  contains  the  strongest  statement  of  Godwin's  views  on  this  point. 

"  What  magic  is  there  in  the  pronoun  '  my '  that  should  justify  us  in 
overturning  the  decisions  of  impartial  truth  ?  My  brother,  or  my  father, 
may  be  a  fool,  or  a  profligate,  malicious,  lying  or  dishonest.  If  they  be,  of 
what  consequence  is  it  that  they  are  mine  ?  '  But  through  my  father  I  am 
indebted  for  existence,  he  supported  me  in  the  helplessness  of  infancy.' 
When  he  first  subjected  himself  to  the  necessity  of  these  cares,  he  was  pro 
bably  influenced  by  no  particular  motives  of  benevolence  to  his  future  off 
spring.  Every  voluntary  benefit,  however,  entitles  the  bestower  to  some 
kindness  and  retribution.  Why  ?  because  a  voluntary  benefit  is  an  evidence 
of  benevolent  intention,  that  is,  in  a  certain  degree  of  virtue.  It  is  the  dis 
position  of  the  mind,  not  the  external  action  separately  taken,  that  entitles 
to  respect.  But  the  merit  of  this  disposition  is  equal,  whether  the  benefit 
be  bestowed  upon  me  or  upon  another.  I  and  another  man  cannot  both  be 
right  in  preferring  our  respective  benefactors,  for  my  benefactor  cannot  be 
at  the  same  time  both  better  and  worse  than  his  neighbour.  My  benefactor 
ought  to  be  esteemed,  not  because  he  bestowed  a  benefit  upon  me,  but  be 
cause  he  bestowed  it  upon  a  human  being.  His  desert  will  be  in  exact  pro 
portion  to  the  degree  in  which  that  human  being  was  worthy  of  the  distinc 
tion  preferred. 

"  Thus  every  view  of  the  subject  brings  us  back  to  the  consideration  of 
my  neighbour's  moral  worth,  and  his  importance  to  the  general  weal,  as  tho 
only  standard  to  determine  the  treatment  to  which  he  is  entitled.  Grati 
tude,  therefore,  if  by  gratitude  we  understand  a  sentiment  of  preference 
which  I  entertain  towards  another,  upon  the  ground  of  my  having  been  tho 
subject  of  his  benefits,  is  no  part  either  of  justice  or  virtue. 

"  It  may  be  objected, '  that  my  relation,  my  companion,  or  my  benefac 
tor,  will  of  course  in  many  instances  obtain  an  uncommon  portion  of  lay 
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indeed,  but  it  is  advantageous  to  our  country  itself  to  have  its 
citizens  affectionate  towards  their  parents.  What,  if  a  father 
should  endeavour  to  usurp  tyrannic  power,  or  to  betray  his 
pountry  ?  Shall  the  son  be  silent  ?  Nay,  but  he  should  im 
plore  his  father  not  to  do  it.  If  he  prevail  not,  he  should 
reproach — he  should  even  threaten.  If  at  last  the  matter 
should  tend  to  the  ruin  of  his  country,  he  should  prefer  the 
safety  of  his  country  to  that  of  his  father. 

He  also  asks,  if  a  wise  man  should  receive  base  money 
unawares  for  good,  shall  he,  when  he  will  have  come  to  know 
it,  pay  it  instead  of  good,  if  he  owes  money  to  any  person? 
Diogenes  affirms  this  ;  Antipater  denies  it — and  with  him  I 
rather  agree.  Ought  he  who  knowingly  sells  wine  that  will 
not  keep,  to  acquaint  the  buyer  ?  Diogenes  thinks  it  unne 
cessary;  Antipater  thinks  it  the  characteristic  of  an  honest  man. 
These  are,  as  it  were,  the  controverted  laws  of  the  Stoics.  In 
selling  a  slave,  are  his  faults  to  be  told — not  those  which, 
unless  you  tell,  the  slave  would  be  returned  by  the  civil 
law ;  but  these,  that  he  is  a  liar,  a  gambler,  a  pilferer,  a 
drunkard  ?  These  things  to  the  one  seem  necessary  to  be  told  ; 
to  the  other  not.  If  any  person  selling  gold  should  suppose 
he  was  selling  brass,  should  an  honest  man  acquaint  him 
that  it  was  gold,  or  should  he  buy  for  a  denarius  what  was 
worth  a  thousand  denarii  ?  It  is  plain  now,  both  what  is  my 
view,  and  what  is  the  controversy  between  those  philoso 
phers  whom  I  have  mentioned. 

XXIV.  Are  compacts  and  promises  always  to  be  kept,* 

regard  :  for  not  being  universally  capable  of  discriminating  the  comparative 
worth  of  different  men,  I  shall  inevitably  judge  most  favourably  of  him  of 
whose  virtues  I  have  received  the  most  unquestionable  prooli  ;  and  thus 
bhall  be  compelled  to  prefer  the  man  of  moral  worth  whom  I  know,  to 
another  who  may  possess,  unknown  to  me,  an  essential  superiority.' 

"  This  compulsion,  however,  is  founded  in  the  imperfection  of  human 
nature.  It  may  serve  as  an  apology  for  my  error,  but  can  never  change 
error  into  truth.  It  will  always  remain  contrary  to  the  strict  and  universal 
decisions  of  justice.  The  difficulty  of  conceiving  this,  is  owing  merely  to 
our  confounding  the  disposition  from  which  an  action  is  chosen,  with  the 
action  itself.  The  disposition,  that  would  prefer  virtue  to  vice,  and  a  greater 
degree  of  virtue  to  a  less,  is  undoubtedly  a  subject  of  approbation  ;  the  erro 
neous  exercise  of  this  disposition,  by  which  a  wrong  object  is  selected,  if 
unavoidable,  is  to  be  deplored,  but  can  by  no  colouring,  and  under  no  de 
nomination,  be  converted  into  right." — Godwin's  " Political  Justice,"  vol.  L 
book  ii.  chap.  ii. 

*  Promises  are  not  binding  if  performance  is  unlawful.     Sometimes  rnej 
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wliich  are  made  iieither  by  means  of  force,  nor  with  crimi 
nal  intent  (as  the  praetors  are  accustomed  to  say)  ?  If  any 
one  should  give  some  person  a  cure  for  the  dropsy,  and 
should  covenant  with  him  that  he  should  never  afterwards 
use  that  cure — if  by  that  cure  he  became  well,  and  in  some 
years  afterwards  fell  into  the  same  disease,  and  could  not 
obtain  from  him  with  whom  he  had  covenanted,  leave  to 
use  it  again — what  ought  to  be  done  ?  Since  he  is  an  in 
human  fellow,  who  would  not  give  him  leave,  and  no  in 
jury  would  be  done  to  that  person  by  using  it,  he  ought  to 
consult  for  tis  life  and  health.  What !  If  a  wise  man,  being 
required,  by  one  who  would  make  him  his  heir,  when  he 
would  be  left  by  him  a  large  fortune  in  his  will,  that  be 
fore  he  entered  upon  the  inheritance  he  should  dance  openly 
by  daylight  in  the  forum  —  should  promise  him  that  he 
would  do  it,  because  otherwise  he  would  not  have  made 
him  his  heir ;  should  he  do  what  he  promised,  or  not  ?  I 
would  wish  that  he  had  not  promised,  and  I  think  that 
this  would  have  been  the  part  suitable  to  his  dignity.  Since 
he  has  promised,  if  he  considers  it  disgraceful  to  dance  in 
the  forum,  he  will  with  greater  propriety  break  his  word, 

promise  to  commit  a  wicked  act,  even  to  assassination ;  but  a  man  is  not 
required  to  commit  murder  because  he  has  promised  to  commit  it.  Thus, 
in  the  Christian  scriptures,  the  son  who  has  said,  "I  will  not  work  "'in  the 
vineyard,  and  "afterwards  repented  and  went,"  is  spoken  of  with  approba 
tion,  his  promise  was  not  binding,  because  iilfilment  would  have  been 
wrong.  Cranmer,  whose  religious  firmness  was  overcome  in  the  prospect  of 
the  stake,  recanted  ;  that  is,  he  promised  to  abandon  the  protestant  faith. 
Neither  was  his  promise"  binding ;  to  have  regarded  it  would  have  been  a 
crime.  The  offence  both  of  Cranmer  and  of  the  son  in  the  parable,  con 
sisted  not  in  violating  their  promises  but  in  making  them.  Respecting  the 
often  discussed  question,  whether  extorted  promises  are  binding,  there  has 
been,  I  suspect,  a  general  want  of  advertence  to  one  important  point — what 
is  an  extorted  promise  ?  If  by  an  extorted  promise  is  meant  a  promise 
that  is  made  involuntarily,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  will ;  if  it  is  the 
effect  of  any  ungovernable  impulse,  and  made  without  the  consciousness  of 
the  party,  then  it  is  not  a  promise.  This  may  happen.  Fear  or  agitation 
may  be  so  great  that  a  person  really  does  not  know  what  he  says  or  does, 
and  in  such  a  case  a  man's  promises  do  not  bind  him  any  more  than  the 
promises  of  a  man  in  a  fit  of  insanity.  But  if  by  an  "  extorted  "  'promise  it 
is  only  meant  that  very  powerful  inducements  were  held  out  to  making  it, 
inducements,  however,  which  did  not  take  away  the  power  of  choice — theu 
these  promises  are  in  strictness  voluntary,  and  like  all  other  voluntary  en 
gagements  they  ought  to  be  fulfilled. — Dymond's  "Principles of  Morality  r 
c'jap.  6. 
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provided  he  should  not  take  anything  out  of  the  inheritance, 
than  if  he  did  so  ;  unless,  perhaps,  he  will  contribute  that 
money  to  some  great  occasion  of  the  state — so  that  it  would 
not  be  disgraceful  even  to  dance,  since  he  was  about  to  con 
sult  for  the  interests  of  his  country.* 

XXV.  But  even  those  promises  ought  not  to  be  kept, 
which  are  hurtful  to  those  very  persons  to  whom  you  havr 
made  them. 

To  revert  to  fictitious  tales,  Sol  promised  to  Phaeton, 
his  son,  to  do  whatever  he  would  desire.  He  desired  to  be 
taken  up  in  his  father' s-chariot.  He  was  taken  up.  But 
before  he  was  TvelT setlleu,  ne  was  burned  with  the  stroke  of 
lightning.  How  much  better  would  it  have  been  in  this 
case,  that  the  promise  of  the  father  had  not  been  kept  ?  Why 
should  I  mention  the  promise  which  Theseus  exacted  from 
Neptune,  to  whom  when  Neptune  gave  threewishes,  he 
wished  for  the  death  of  his  son  Hippolytus,  wneta  he  wa^ 
suspected  by  his  father  concerning  his  step-mother ;  by  ob 
taining  which  promise,  Theseus  was  involved  in  the  greates. 
affliction  ?  Why,  that  Agamemnon,  when  he  had  vowed  to 
Diana  the  loveliest  thing  that  should  be  born  that  year  in  his 
kingdom,  sacrificed  Iphigenia,  than  whom,  indeed,  nothing 
lovelier  was  born  that  year?  Better  that  the  promise  should  no' 
be  performed,  than  that  a  horrible  crime  should  be  committed 
Therefore,  promises  are  sometimes  not  to  be  performed,  and 
deposits  are  not  always  to  be  restored.  If  any  man  in  sound 
mind  should  have  entrusted  a  sword  to  you,  and  having  gone 
mad,  should  ask  it  back,  to  restore  would  be  a  crime  ;  not  to 
restore,  a  duty.  What,  if  he  who  may  have  deposited  money 
with  you,  should  levy  war  against  his  country,  ought  you 
to  restore  the  deposit  ?  I  think  not.  For  you  would  be  acting 
against  your  country,  which  ought  to  be  most  dear  to  you. 
So,  many  things  which  are  right  by  nature  become  wrong 

*  The  following  is  Cockman's  note  upon  this  passage :  "  Dancing  was 
esteemed  but  a  scandalous  practice,  and  unbecoming  a  sober  and  prudent 
person  among  the  Romans ;  wherefore  our  author  tells  u«  in  his  oration  for 
Murena  (chap.  6),  nobody  almost  dances,  unless  he  be  drunk  or  mad,  and 
calls  it  omnium  viliontm  extremum,  a  vice  that  no  one  would  oe  guilty  01 
till  he  had  utterly  abandoned  all  virtue  ;  and  umbram  Ivjruria,  that  which 
follows  riot  and  debauchery,  as  the  shadow  follows  the  body.  The  mean 
ing,  therefore,  of  this  place  is,  that  Crassus  would  not  Stick  at  the  bases, 
actions  if  he  could  but  fill  his  coffers  by  them." 
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by  occasions.  To  perform  promises,  to  stand  to  agreements, 
to  restore  deposits,  the  expediency  being  altered,  become 
contrary  to  virtue. 

Now,  indeed,  of  those  things  which  seem  to  be  profitable, 
contrary  to  justice,  but  with  the  semblance  of  prudence,  1 
think  enough  has  been  said.  But  since  in  the  first  book  we 
derived  duties  from  the  four  sources  of  virtue,  we  shall  be 
engaged  with  those  same,  while  we  show  that  those  things 
which  seein  to  be  useful  are  not  so  as  long  as  they  are  hostile 
to  virtue.  And  indeed  of  prudence,  which  craft  is  apt  to 
imitate,  and  likewise  of  justice,  which  is  always  expedient, 
we  have  already  treated.  Two  parts  of  virtue  remain,  of 
which  the  one  is  discerned  in  the  greatness  and  pre-eminence 
of  an  eleva^^^m^pme  blfier  in  the  habit  and  regulation 
of  continence  and  temperance. 

XXVI.  It  seemed  to  Ulysses  to  be  expedient  (to  act~),  as 
the  tragic  poets,  indeed,  have  represented — for  in  Homer,  the 
best  authority,  there  is  no  such  suspicion  of  Ulysses — but  the 
tragedians  accused  him  of  wishing  to  escape  from  military 
service  by  the  affectation  of  insanity.  A  dishonourable  de 
vice.  But  it  was  advantageous,  some  persons,  perhaps,  will 
say,  to  reign  and  live  at  ease  in  Ithaca,  with  his  parents, 
with  his  wife,  with  his  son.  They  may  ask,  do  you  think 
any  glory  arising  from  daily  toils  and  perils^to  be  compared 
with  this  tranquillity  ?  I  think,  indeed,  this  tranquillity  is  to 
be  despised  and  rejected,  because  I  think  tranquillity  which 
was  not  honourable,  was  not  even  advantageous.  For  what 
reproach  do  you  think  Ulysses  would  have  heard  if  he  had 
persevered  in  that  dissembling,  when  though  he  performed 
the  greatest  achievements  in  the  war,  he  yet  heard  this  from 
Ajax  ?— 

"  Of  the  oath,  of  which  he  was  the  originator,  as  you  all 
know,  he  alone  disregarded  the  obligation.  Madness  he 
feigned  ;  per°:°tQ^  inJnoTJoiniiig  the  army  ;  and  had  not  the 
clear-sighted  wisdom  of  Pdamedes  seen  through  the  knavish 
audacity  of  the  fellow,  he  would  have  for  ever  evaded  the 
obligation  of  his  sacred  oath." 

It  was  really  better  for  him  to  buffet,  not  only  with  the 
foe,  but  also  with  the  waves,  as  he  did,  than  to  desert  Greece, 
when  combining  to  wage  war  against  the  barbarians.  But  let 
us  leave  both  fables  and  foreign  scenes — let  us  come  to  real 
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our  own*,  Marcus  Atilius  Regulus,  when 
in  his  second  consulship  taken  in  Africa  by  stratagem  by 
Xanthippus,  the  Lacedaemonian  general  —  but  when  Hamilcar, 
the  father  of  Hannibal,  was  the  commander-in-chief  —  was 
sent  to  the  senate,  bound  by  an  oil!;,  that  unless  setae  noble 
captives  were  restored  to  the  Carthaginians,  he  should 
himself  return  to  Carthage.  When  he  arrived  at  Rome,  he 
saw  the  semblance  of  advantage,  but,  as  the  event  declare?. 
judged  it  a  fallacious  appearance,  which  was  this  —  to  remain 
in  his  country,  to  stay  at  home  with  his  wife  and  his  chil 
dren  ;  and,  regarding  the  calamity  which  he  had  experienced 
as  incidenttojhe  fortune  of  war,  to  retain  the  ranK^oT" 
consular  dignity.  Who  can  deny  these  things  to  be  profit 
able  ?  Whom  do  you  think  ?  Greatness  of  mind  and  fortitude 
deny  it.  j^.'..^, 

XXVII.  Can  you   require    more  creditable   authorities  ? 
For  it  is  characteristic  of  these  virtues  to  fear  nothing,  to 
despise  all  human  concerns,  to  think  nothing  that  can  happen 
to  a  man  intolerable.     What,  then,  did  he  do  ?     He  cam« 
into  the  senate  —  he  disclosed  his  commission  —  he  refused  to 
declare  his  own  sentiments  —  he  said  that  as  long  as  he  was 
bound  by  an  oath  to  the  enemy  he  was  not  a  tenator.     And 
this,  too  (oh,  foolish   man  !    some  person  will   exclaim,  an 
enemy  to    his   own  interest!)  he    denied  to  be    expedient, 
namely,  that  the  captives  should  be  restored,  for  that  they 
were    young  men  and  good  generals,  that  he   himself  was 
already  worn  out  with  years.     When  liis  authority  had  pre 
vailed,    the   captives   were   retained,   and   he    returned    to 
Carthage  ;  nor  did  the  love  of  hia  country  or  of  his  family 
withhold  him.  Nor  was  he  then  ignorant  that  he  was  return 
ing  to  a  most  cruel  enemy,  and  to  exquisite  tortures.     But 
he  considered  thai  his  oath  ought  to  be  observed.    Therefore, 
at  the  very  time  when  he  was  undergoing  death  by  want  of 
sleep,  he  was  in  a  better  condition  than  if  he  had  remained 
at  home  an  aged  captive,  and  a  perjured  consular.     But  he 
acted  foolishly,  since  he  not  only  did  not  advise  the  sending 
back  the  captives,  but  even  spoke  against  the  measure.  How 
foolishly  ?  What,  ewa  if  it  was  advantageous  to  his  country  '.' 
Can   that   now   which  is  inexpedient  for   our   country   L^ 
expedient  for  any  citizen  ? 

XXVIII.  Men  pervert  those  things  which  are  the 
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tions  of  nature,  when  they  separate  expediency  from  virtue. 
For  we  all  desire  our  own  interest — we  are  carried  along  to 
it ;  nor  can  we  by  any  means  do  otherwise.  For  who  is 
there  that  shuns  his  own  advantage  ?  or  rather,  who  is  there 
that  does  not  most  eagerly  pursue  it  ?  But  because  we  never 
can  find  real  advantage  except  in  good  report,  honour,  virtue  ; 
therefore  we  esteem  these  things  first  and  chief ;  we  consider 
the  name  of  utility  not  so  much  noble  as  necessary.  What 
is  there,  then,  somebody  will  say,  in  an  oath?  Are  we 
afraid  of  angry  Jove  ?  But  it  is  a  common  principle  with 
all  philosophers,  indeed — not  of  those  only  who  say  that  the 
deity  has  no  labour  himself,  and  imposes  none  on  others — but 
of  those  »lso  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  deity  is  always 
acting  and  planning  something,  that  the  deity  never  is  angry, 
nor  injurious.  But  what  greater  harm  could  angry  Jupiter 
do  to  Regulus,  than  Regulus  did  to  himself  ?  It  was,  then, 
no  force  of  religion  which  prevented  so  great  an  advantage. 
Was  it  that  he  might  act  basely?  In  the  first  place,  choose 
the  least  among  evils.  Would,  then,  this  trifling  turpitude 
bring  PS  much  evil  as  that  great  torture  ?  In  the  next 
place,  that  saying  in  Accius — "  Hast  thou  broken  faith  ?  I 
neither  have  plighted  nor  do  plight  faith  with  any  of  the 
faithless," — though  it  is  spoken  by  an  impious  king,  yet  is 
well  spoken.  They  add,  also,  that  just  as  we  say  that  some 
acts  seem  useful  which  are  not ;  so  they  say  that  some 
acts  seem  virtuous  which  are  not  so ;  as  for  instance,  this  very 
act  seems  virtuous,  to  return  "te  torture  for  the  sake  of  observ 
ing  an  oath,  but  it  is  really  not  virtuous,  because  whatever 
is  extorted  by  the  violence  of  enemies,  ought  not  to  be 
fulfilled.  They  add  also,  that  whatever  is  very  advantageous 
becomes  virtuous,  even  though  it  did  not  seem  so  before. 
These  things  are  usually  urged  against  Regulus.  But  let  us 
consider  the  first  objection. 

XXTX.  We  need  not  dread  Jupiter,  lest  in  his  wrath  he 
might  do  us  harm,  who  neither  is  accustomed  to  be  wroth, 
nor  to  do  harm.  This  reasoning,  indeed,  applies  not  more 
against  Regulus  than  against  every  oath  ;  but  in  an  oath  it 
ought  to  be  considered,  not  what  is  the  fear,  but  what  is  the 
force.  For  an  oath  is  a  religious  affirmation  ;  but  what  you 
solemnly  promise,  as  if  the  deity  were  witness,  to  that  you 
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ought  to  adhere.*  For  it  pertains  now  not  to  the  anger  of  tho 
gods,  which  exists  not,  but  to  justice  and  fidelity.  For  well 
has  Ennius  said — 

"  0  holy  Faith,  wingetl,  and  the  very  oath  of  Jove." 
He,  then,  who  violates  an  oath,  violates  Faith,  which  our 
ancestors,  as  is  recorded  in  Cato's  speech,  wished  to  be  in  the 
Capitol,  next  to  Jupiter  Greatest  and  Best.  But  they  argue 
that  even  angry  Jupiter  could  not  have  done  more  harm  to 
Regulus  than  Regulus  did  to  himself.  Certainly  not,  if 
nothing  but  pain  be  an  evil.  But  philosophers  of  the  highest 
authority  assert,  not  only  that  it  is  not  the  greatest  evil,  but 
that  it  is  not  an  evil  at  all.  I  pray  you  not  to  despise  a 
witness  of  theirs,  of  no  slight  weight — I  know  not,  indeed, 
but  that  he  is  the  weightiest — namely,  Regulus.  For,  whom 
do  we  require  more  creditable  than  the  chief  of  the  Roman 
people — who,  for  the  sake  of  adhering  to  duty,  underwent 
voluntary  torture  ?  But"  as  to  what  they  say,  choose  the  least 
of  evils — that  is,  baseness  rather  than  calamity — can  there  be 
any  evil  greater  than  baseness  ?  And  if  this  implies  some 
thing  of  disgust  in  the  deformity  of  person,  how  much  worse 
should  appear  the  depravity  and  foulness  of  a  debased  mind  ? 
They,f  therefore,  who  treat  of  these  subjects  more  boldly, 

•  "An  oath  is  that  whereby  we  call  God  to  witness  the  truth  of  what  we 
say ;  with  a  curse  upon  ourselves,  either  implied  or  expressed,  should  it 
prove  false." — Milton  on  Christian  Doctrine. 

While  the  sacredness  of  oaths  is  rtill  held  as  a  principle  of  morals,  the 
lawfulness  of  their  administration  is  doubted  by  many,  and  their  efficacy 
perhaps  by  the  majority  of  modern  society.  The  increased  security  tor  the 
veracity  of  him  who  takes  them,  which  they  are  supposed  to  afford,  is  in 
the  case  of  an  honest  man  unnecessary,  and  of  a  dishonest  man  valueless. 
The  argument  of  Godwin  with  relation  to  oaths  of  duty  and  office,  appears 
to  admit  of  a  universal  application  ;  the  same  arguments  that  prove  the  in 
justice  of  tests,  may  be  applied  universally  to  all  oaths  of  duty  and  office. 
"  If  I  entered  upon  the  office  without  an  oath,  what  would  be  my  duty? 
Can  the  oath  that  is  imposed  upon  me  make  any  alteration  in  my  duty? 
if  not,  does  not  the  very  act  of  imposing  it,  by  implication,  assert  a  false 
hood  ?  Will  this  falsehood  have  no  injurious  effect  upon  a  majority  of  tho 
persons  concerned  i  What  is  the  true  criterion  that  I  shall  faithfully  dis 
charge  the  office  that  is  conferred  upon  me  ?  Surely  my  past  life,  not  any 
protestations  I  may  be  compelled  to  make.  If  my  life  have  been  unim 
peachable,  this  compulsion  is  an  unmerited  insult;  if  it  have  been  otherwise, 
it  i*  something  worse." — Godwin's  "  Political  Justice,"  book  vi.  chap.  v. 
I  t  Cicero  here  obviously  refer*  to  the  Stoics  who  regarded  pleasure  niU 
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venture  to  say  that  that  which  is  base  is  the  only  evil ;  but 
they*  who  treat  of  them  more  timidly,  yet  do  not  hesitate  to 
call  it  the  greatest  evil,  Now,  that  saying,  indeed — "I 
neither  have  plighted,  nor  do  plight  faith  with  any  of  the 
faithless," — was  well  imagined  by  the  poet,  on  this  account, 
because  when  Atreus  was  being  delineated,  it  was  necessary 
to  sustain  the  character.  But  if  they  take  this  to  them 
selves,  that  that  is  no  faith  which  is  plighted  to  the 
faithless,  let  them  see  -to  it  lest  it  be  sought  as  al  subterfuge 
for  perjury. 

There  are  also  rights  of  war,  and  the  faith  of  an  oath  is 
often  to  be  kept  with  an  enemy.  For  that,  which  is  so  sworn 
that  the  mind  conceives  it  ought  to  be  done,  that  should 
be  observed.  What  "is  otherwise,  if  you  perform  it  not, 
involves  no  perjury.  Thus,  if  you  should  not  pay  a  price 

pain  as  indifferent.  This  theory  is  thus  refuted  by  that  most  ingenious  me 
taphysician  and  moralist,  Dr.  Thomas  Browne.  "Between  mere  pleasure 
and  mere  virtue  there  is  a  competition,  in  short,  of  the  less  with  the  greater; 
but  though  virtue  be  the  greater,  and  the  greater  in  every  case  in  which  it 
can*  be  opposed  to  mere  pleasure,  pleasure  is  still  good  in  itself,  and  would 
be  covetable  by  the  virtuous  in  every  case  in  which  the  greater  good  ot 
virtue  is  not  inconsistent  with  it.  It  is,  indeed,  because  pleasure  and  pain 
are  not  in  themselves  absolutely  indifferent  that  man  is  virtuous  in  resisting 
the  solicitations  of  the  one  and  the  threats  of  the  other.  And  there  is  thus 
a  self-confutation  in  the  principles  of  stoicism,  whicli  it  is  truly  astonish 
ing  that  the  founder  of  the  system,  or  some  one  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
commentators  on  it,  should  not  have  discovered.  We  may  praise,  indeed, 
the  magnanimity  of  him  who  dares  to  suffer  every  external  evil  which  men 
can  suffer  rather  than  give  his  conscience  one  guilty  remembrance ;  but  it 
is  because  there  is  evil  to  be  endured  that  we  may  praise  him  for  his  mag 
nanimity  in  bearing  the  evil,  and  if  there  be  no  ill  to  be  endured,  there  is 
no  magnanimity  that  can  be  called  forth  to  endure  it.  The  bed  of  rose* 
differs  from  the  burning  bull ;  not  merely  as  a  square  differs  from  a  circle, 
or  as  flint  differs  from  clay,  but  as  that  which  is  physically  evil ;  and  if 
they  do  not  so  differ  as  good  and  evil,  there  could  be  as  little  merit  in  con. 
seating  when  virtue  required  the  sacrifice  to  suffer  all  the  bodily  pain  which 
the  instrument  of  torture  could  inflict,  rather  than  to  rest  in  guilty  indo 
lence  on  that  luxurious  couch  of  flowers,  as  Ihere  could  be  in  the  mere 
preference  for  any  physical  purpose  of  a  circular  to  an  angular  form,  or  of 
the  softness  of  clay  to  the  hardness  of  flint.  Moral  excellence  is,  indeed, 
in  every  case,  pitferable  to  mere  physical  enjoyment ;  and  there  is  no  en 
joyment  worthy  of  the  choice  of  man  when  virtue  forbids  the  desire.  But 
virtue  is  the  superior  only,  not  the  sole  power;  she  has  imperial  sway,  but 
her  sway  is  imperial  only  because  there  are  forms  of  inferior  good  over 
which  it  is  her  glory  to  preside."— Moral  Philosophy,  Lect.  xcix. 
•  The  Peripatetic*. 

M 
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for  your  life,  agreed  on  with  robbers,  it  is  no  fraud  if  you 
should  not  perform  it,  though  bound  by  an  oath.*  For  a 
pirate  is  not  comprehended  in  the  number  of  lawful  enemies, 
but  is  the  common  foe  of  all  men.  With  such  a  man,  neither 
should  faith  nor  an  oath  be  in  common.  For  to  swear  what  is 
false  is  not  always  perjury  ;  but  not  to  do  that  which  you 
swear  according  to  the  sentiment  of  your  mind,  "ex 


»  "Grotius,"  says  an  anonymous  commentator  (de  Jure  Belli  et  Pads,  1  1  , 
13,  §  15),  "citing  this  passage,  admits  that  a  person  extorting  a  promise  by 
force,  can  have  no  right  to  demand  its  performance  ;  but  thinks  that  an  oath 
accompanying  it  makes  it  binding  in  conscience."  Hobbes,  de  Civ.  ii.  ]  6, 
maintains  that  a  promise,  because  extorted  by  fear,  is  not  the  less  obligatory  in 
cases  where  the  promisor  receives  from  it  some  benefit.  On  this  it  is  remarked 
by  Puffendorf,  that  merely  abstaining  from  injury  cannot  be  reckoned 
among  benefits  ;  that  a  highwayman,  for  instance,  who  does  not  murder 
you,  cannot  be  called  your  benefactor.  Hobbes's  doctrine  is  therefore  thus 
qualified  by  PufFendorf,  provided  th,at  the  promisor  can  legitimately 
exact  the  performance  of  that  promise.  To  this  Barbeyrac,  the  learned 
and  acute  commentator  on  both  Grotius  and  Puffendorf,  fully  accedes, 
and  pronounces  that  every  act  of  violence,  every  sort  of  menace,  by  which 
the  promiser,  against  his  will,  is  induced  to  make  an  engagement  into-which 
he  otherwise  would  not  have  entered,  deprives  him  of  the  liberty  necessary 
to  form  a  valid  engagement,  and,  consequently,  annuls  all  such  promises 
and  convocations.  He  adds,  that  the  performance  of  an  engagement 
made  under  such  circumstances  is  injurious  to  society,  as  it  leads  to  the 
encouraaement  of  robbers.  Adam  Smith  has  treated  this  question  much  at 
length,  Theory  of  Mor.  Sent.  vii.  4.  With  some  exceptions,  and  guardedly,  he 
leans  to  the  opposite  opinion.  Some  regard,  he  thinks,  should  be  paid  to 
promises  of  this  kind,  but  how  much  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  by  any 
general  rule.  If  the  sum  promised  was  very  great,  such  for  example  as 
would  ruin  by  its  payment  the  family  of  the  payer,  or  sufficient  to  effect 
the  most  useful  puiposes,  it  would  appear  comical,  at  least  extremely  im 
proper,  to  throw  it  into  such  worthless  hands,  but  in  general  it  may  be  sail! 
that  exact  propriety  requires  the  observance  of  such  promises  where  not 
inconsistent  with  other  duties,  when  violated  it  is  always  with  some  degree 
of  dishonour  to  the  person  who  made  them.  It  is  observable  that  Palcy 
appears  to  have  changed  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  such  promises.  In 
the  first  edition  of  his  valuable  worK  on  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy, 
III.  part  1,  5,  he  states  their  obligation  to  depend  on  the  question  whether 
mankind  are  benefited  or  not  by  their  observance,  concluding  that  lives 
are  saved  by  it,  he  treats  such  promises  as  in  general  binding.  But  in 
subsequent  editions  he  observes,  that  they  may  be  made  the  instrument 
of  almost  unlimited  extortion,  and  therefore  in  the  question  between  tho 
importance  of  these  opposite  consequences  resides  the  doubt  concerning  tho 
obligation  of  such  promises.  The  noble-minded  Montaigne  remarks  on 
this  subject  :  —  "  Ce  que  la  crainte  m'a  fait  une  fois  vouloir,  je  suis  tenu  de  la 
vouloir  eneoie  sans  crainte;  et  quand  elle  n'aura  forc6  que  ma  langue  gam 
la  volont£,  encore,  suis  je  tenu  de  fciire  la  maille  bonne  de  ma  parole." 
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tni  sententia,"  as  it  is  expressed  in  words  in  our  law  form,  is 
perjury.  For  Euripides  says  well — "  With  my  tongue  have 
I  sworn  ;  I  bear  an  unsworn  conscience." 

But  Regulus  was  under,  obligation  not  to  disturb  by 
perjury  the  conditions  and  covenants  of  war  and  of  the 
enemy  ;  for  the  affair  was  transacted  with  a  just  and  lawful 
foe,  in  regard  to  whom  both  the  entire  Fecial  law  and  many 
other  laws  are  binding  in  common.  Had  not  this  been  so, 
the  senate  would  never  have  delivered  up  eminent  men  bound 
to  the  enemy. 

XXX.  But  Titus  Veturius  and  Spurius  Postumius,  when 
they  were  consuls  the  second  time,  were  given  up  to  the 
Samnites  because  they  had  made  a  peace  with  them,  after 
having  fought  with  ill  success  at  Caudium,  when  our  legions 
were  sent  under  the  yoke ;  for  they  had  made  it  without  the 
command  of  the  people  and  senate.  And  at  the  same  time, 
Titus  Numicius,  and  Quintus  Maelius,  who  were  then 
tribunes  of  the  people,  because  the  peace  was  made  by  their 
authority,  were  given  up,  that  the  peace  with  the  Samnites 
might  be  rejected.  And  of  this  surrender,  Postumius 
himself,  who  was^rfe"n  up,  was  the  advocate  and_  author. 
Which  same  thing  Caius  Mancinus  did,  many  years  after 
wards,  who  advocated  that  bill  which  Lucius  Furius  and 
Sextus  Atilius,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  brought  in,  that 
he  should  himself  be  delivered  up  to  the  Numantines,  with/ 
whom  he  had  made  a  league  without  the  authority  .of  the 
senate  ;  which  bill  being  passed  by  the  people-,  he  was  given 
up  to  the  enemy.  He  acted  more  worthily  than  Quintus 
Pompeius,  through  whose  petitioning  against  such  a  measure, 
when  he  was  in  similar  circumstances,  the  law  was  not  passed. 
With  this  man,  that  which  seemed  his  interest  had  more 
weight  than  virtue  had  ;  in  the  former  instances,  the  false 
semblance  of  expediency  was  overcome  by  the  authority  of 
virtue.  But,  say  they,  that  which  was  extorted  by  force 
ought  not  to  be  ratified  ;  as  if,  indeed,  force  could  be  used 
to  a"  man  of  fortitude.  Why,  then,  you  say,  did  Regulus  go 
to  the  senate,  if  he  was  about  to  dissuade  them  concerning 
the  captives  ?  You  are  reprehending  that  which  was  the 
noblest  thing  in  that  transaction  ;  for  he  did  not  rely  upon 
his  own  judgment,  but  he  undertook  the  cause  that  there 
might  be  a  decision  of  the  senate ;  by  whom,  had  not  he  him- 
M2 
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self  been  the  adviser  of  the  measure,  the  prisoners,  indeed, 
•would  have  been  restored  to  the  Carthaginians.  Thus 
Rcgulus  would  have  remained  in  safety  in  his  country  ; 
which,  because  he  thought  inexpedient  for  his  country, 
therefore  he  believed  it  virtuous  in  himself,  both  to  think 
and  to  suffer  these  things.  Now,  as  to  what  they  say,  that 
whatever  is  jrery  useful  becomes  virtuous,  I  say,  Nay,  it  Is 
so  really,  and  does  not  merely  become  so ;  for  nothing  is  ex 
pedient  which  is  not  likewise  virtuous  ;  and  it  is  not  because 
it  is  expedient  that  it  is  virtuous,  but  because  it  is  virtuous 
it  is  expedient.  Wherefore,  out  of  many  admirable  examples, 
one  could  not  easily  mention  one  either  more  laudable  or 
'more  excellent  than  this. 

XXXI.  But  out  of  all  this  laudable  conduct  of  Regulus, 
this  alone  is  worthy  of  admiration,  that  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  prisoners  ought  to  be  retained.  For  that  nere- 
turned  seems  wonderful  to  us  now,  though  aflnaf "time^'e 
could^not  do  otherwise.  Therefore,  that  watFaet  the  merit 
•*»^*~«*  TJftne  man,  but  &f  the  times.  For  our  ancestors  were  of 
opinion  that  there  was  no  tie  closer  than  an  oath  to  bind 
our  faith.  This  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  indicate — 
•this  the  leges  sacratae*  indicate,  this  the  leagues  indicate," 
by  which  our  faith  is  jyledged  even  with  enemies.  The 
opinions  and  anma3v?rsionT*6i  the  Censors  indicate  it,  who 
passed  sentence  on  no  subject  more  strictly  than  on  such  as 
concerned  oaths.  Marcus  Pomponius,  tribune  of  the  people, 
fixed  a  day  for  Lucius  ]\lanlius,  the  son  of  Aulus,  when  he 
had  been  Dictator,  to  stand  his  trial,  because  he  had  taken 
to  himself  a  few  days  in  addition  for  holding  the  dictator 
ship.  He  accused  him  also  because  he  had  banished  from 
intercourse  with  men,  his  son  Titus,  who  was  afterwards 
called  Torquatus,  and  had  commanded  him  to  reside  in  the 
country.  When  the  young  man,  the  son,  had  heard  this, 
that  trouble  was  brought  upon  his  father,  he  is  said  to  have 
hastened  to  Rome,  and  to  have  come  with  the  first  dawn  to 
the  house  of  Pomponius,  who,  when  it  was  announced  to 
^im,  supposing  that  the  son,  being  enraged,  was  about  to 
'bring  to  him  some  accusation  against  his  father,  arose  from 

.  *  The  laws  concerning  liberty  and  the  tribunitial  power,  so  called,  because 
he  who  violated  them  was  to  be  held  devoted  (sacer)  to  the  resentment  of 
;the  deity^ 
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his  bed,  and,  the  bystanders  having  been  dismissed,  ordered 
the  youth  to  come  to  him.  But  he,  when  he  entered,  hastily 
drew  his  sword,  and  swore  that  he  would  instantly  slay  him 
unless  he  gave  his  oath  that  he  wculd  suffer  his  father  to  be 
discharged.  Pomponius,  forced  by  fear,  swore  this ;  he  sub 
sequently  brought  the  natter  before  the  people,  and  informed 
them  why  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  abandon  the  prosecu 
tion,  and  then  suffered  Manlius  to  be  discharged.  So  much 
force  had  an  oath  in  those  times.  And  this  is  that  Titus 
Manlius  who  acquired  the  surname  of  Torquatus,  at  the  Anio, 
for  taking  the  collar  from  the  Gaul,  whom  he,  having  been 
challenged  by  him,  had  slain  ;  in  whose  third  consulship  the 
Latins  were  routed  and  put  to  flight  at  the  Veseris.  A 
most  eminently  great  man,  but  though  very  indulgent  to  his 
father,  was  again  cruelly  severe  to  his  son. 

XXXII.  But  as  Regulus  is  to  be  commended  for  observ 
ing  his  oath,  so  those  ten  are  to  be  condemned  whom  Hanni 
bal,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  sent  to  the  senate,  under  an 
oath  that  they  would  return  to  that  camp  which  the  Cartha 
ginians  had  got  possession  of,  unless  they  succeeded  about 
redeeming  the  prisoners ;  if  it  be  true  that  they  did  not  re 
turn — about  whom,  all  historians  do  not  relate  the  story  in 
the  same  manner.  For  JPolybius,  an  eminently  good  author, 
writes,  that  out  of  ten  very  noble  persons  who  were  then  sent, 
nine  returned,  the  request  not  having  been  granted  by  the 
senate ;  that  one  of  the  ten,  who,  a  short  time  after  he  had 
gone  out  of  the  camp,  had  returned,  as  if  he  had  forgotten 
something,  remained  at  Rome.  For,  by  his  return  into  the 
camp,  he  construed  it  that  he  was  freed  from  his  oath — 
not  rightly,  for  fraud  does  but  fasten,  not  absolve  perjury. 
It  was,  then,  silly  cunning,  perversely  imitating  prudence. 
The  senate,  therefore,  decreed,  that  this  double-dealing  and 
artful  fellow  should  be  brought  fettered  to  Hannibal.  But 
the  greatest  act  of  the  senate  was  this.  Hannibald  hail  eight 
thousand  men  prisoners  ;  not  those  whom  he  had  taken  in 
battle,  or  who  had  fled  from  the  peril  of  death,  but  who  had 
been  left  in  the  camp  by  the  Consuls,  Paullus  and  Varro. 
The  senate  decreed  that  these  should  not  be  redeemed,  though 
it  might  have  been  done  at  a  small  expense,  that  it  might  be 
impressed  upon  our  soldiers  that  they  were  either  to  con 
quer  or  die — which  circumstance,  indeed,  having  become 
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known,  the  some  author  writes  that  the  courage  of  Hannibal 
fell,  because  the  Roman  senate  and  people  possessed  so  lofty 
a  spirit  in  their  depressed  condition.  Thus  those  things 
which  seem  expedient,  are  overpowered  by  a  comparison 
with  virtue. 

But  Acilius,  who  wrote  his  history  in  Greek,  says  that 
there  were  more  than  one  who  returned  into  the  camp  with 
the  same  fraudulent  design,  that  they  might  be  freed  from 
their  oath,  and  that  they  were  branded  by  the  censors  with 
tvery  ignominy. 

Let  this  now  be  the  end  of  this  subject.  For  it  is  plain 
that  those  acts  which  are  done  with  a  timid,  humble,  abject, 
nnd  broken  spirit  (such  as  would  have  been  the  conduct  of 
Regains,  if,  respecting  the  prisoners,  he  had  either  advised 
what  seemed  to  he  needful  for  himself,  not  what  he  con 
sidered  beneficial  to  the  commonwealth,  or  had  desired  to 
remain  at  home),  are  inexpedient,  because  they  are  scan- 
tlalous,  foul,  and  base. 

XXXIII.  The  fourth  part  remains,  which  is  compre 
hended  in  propriety,  moderation,  modesty,  continence,  tem 
perance.  Can  anything,  then,  be  expedient,  which  is  contrary 
to  this  train  of  such  virtues  ?  However,  the  Cyrenreans,  fol 
lower.?  of  Aristippus,  and  the  Annicerians,  misnamed  philo 
sophers,  have  made  all  good  consist  in  pleasure,  and  have 
thought  virtue  to  be  commended  on  this  account,  because  it  is 
productive  of  pleasure  ;  but,  as  they  are  antiquated,  Epicurus 
flourishes,  the  advocate  and  author  of  nearly  the  same  opinion. 
Against  these  we  must  fight  with  man  and  horse,  as  it  is  said, 
if  it  is  our  intention  to  defend  and  retain  virtue.  For  if  not 
only  expediency,  but  all  the  happiness  of  life,  be  contained  in 
a.  strong  bodily  constitution,  and  in  the  certain  hope  of  that 
constitution,  as  it  is  written  by  Metrodorus ;  certainly  this  ex 
pediency,  and  that  the  greatest  (as  they  think),  will  stand  in 
opposition  to  virtue.  For,  in  the  first  place,  where  will  room 
be  given  for  prudence  ?  Is  it  that  it  may  seek  on  all  sides 
after  sweets  ?  How  miserable  the  servitude  of  virtue,  when 
the  slave  of  pleasure?  Moreover,  what  would  be  the  office  of 
Prudence?  Is  it  to  select  pleasures  ingeniously?  Admit  that 
nothing  could  be  more  delightful  than  this ;  what  can  bo 
imagined  more  base?  Now,  what  room  can  Fortitude, 
Vbich  is  the  contemning  of  pain  and  labour,  have  in  bis 
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system,  who  calls  pain  the  greatest  of  evils  ?  For  though 
Epicurus  may  speak,  as  he  does  in  many  places,  with  suffii- 
cient  fortitude  regarding  pain  ;  nevertheless,  we  are  not  to 
regard  what  he  may  say,  but  what  it  is  consistent  in  him  to 
say,  as  he  would  confine  good  to  pleasure,  evil  to  pain ;  so  if 
I  would  listen  to  him  on  the  subject  of  continence  and  tem 
perance,  he  says,  indeed,  many  things  in  many  places ;  but 
there  is  an  impediment  in  the  stream,*  as  they  say.  For  how 
can  he  commend  temperance  who  places  the  chief  good  in 
pleasure  ?  For  temperance  is  hostile  to  irregular  passions ; 
but  irregular  passions  are  the  companions  of  pleasure.  And 
yet,  in  these  three  classes  of  virtue,  they  make  a  shift,  in 
what  ever  manner  they  can,  not  without  cleverness.  They 
introduce  prudence  as  the  science  which  supplies  pleasures 
and  repels  pain.  Fortitude,  too,  they  explain  in  some  man 
ner,  when  they  teach  that  it  is  the  means  of  disregarding 
death,  and  enduring  pain.  Even  temperance  they  introduce 
— not  very  easily,  indeed — but  yet  in  whatever  way  they 
can.  For  they  say  that  the,  height  of  pleasure  is  limited 
to  the  absence  of  pain.t  Justice  staggers,  or  rather  falls 
to  the  ground,  and  all  those  virtues  which  are  discerned  in 
society,  and  the  association  of  mankind.  For  neither  kind 
ness,  nor  liberality,  nor  courtesy  can  exist,  any  more  than 
friendship,  if  they  are  not  sought  for  their  own  sakes,  but 
are  referred  to  pleasure  and  interest.  Let  us,  therefore,  sum 
up  the  subject  in  few  words.  For  as  we  have  taught  that 
there  is  no  expediency  which  can  be  contrary  to  virtue ;  so 
we  nay  that  all  bodily  pleasure  is  opposed  to  virtue.  On 
which  account  I  think  Callipho  and  Dinomachus  the  more 
deserving  t»f  censure,  for  they  thought  they  would  put  an 
end  to  the  controversy  if  they  should  couple  pleasure  with 
virtue ;  as  if  they  should  couple  a  human  being  with  a  brute. 
Virtue  does  not  admit  that  combination — it  spurns,  it  repels 
it.  Nor  can,  indeed,  the  ultimate  principle  of  good  and  evil, 
which  ought  to  be  simple,  be  compounded  of,  and  tempered 
with  these  most  dissimilar  ingredients.  But  about  this  (for 
it  is  an  important  subject),  I  have  said  more  in  another 
place.  Now  to  my  original  proposition.  How,  then,  if  ever 

*  Meaning  that  the  system  of  Epicurus  presents  impediments  to  the 
flowing  of  the  virtues,  like  obstructions  in  a  water-course, 
t  That  is,  that  the  greatest  pleasure  consists  in  the  absence  of  pain. 
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that  which  seems  expedient  is  opposed  to  virtue,  the  matter 
is  to  be  decided,  has  been  sufficiently  treated  of  above.  But 
if  pleasure  be  said  to  have  even  tho  semblance  of  expedi 
ence,  there  can  be  no  union  of  it  with  virtue.  For  though 
we  may  concede  something  to  pleasure,  perhaps  it  has  some 
thing  of  a  relish,  but  certainly  it  has  in  it  nothing  of  utility. 
You  have  a  present  from  your  father,  my  son  Marcus ; 
in  my  opinion,  indeed,  an  important  one — but  it  will  be  just 
as  you  will  receive  it.  However,  these  three  books  will  de 
serve  to  be  received  by  you  as  guests  among  the  commenta 
ries  of  Cratippus.  But  as,  if  I  myself  had  gone  to  Athens 
(which  would  indeed  have  been  the  case  had  not  my  country, 
with  loud  voice,  called  me  back  from  the  middle  of  my  jour 
ney),  you  would  sometimes  have  listened  to  me  also:  so,  since 
my  voice  has  reached  you  in  these  volumes,  you  will  bestow 
upon  them  as  much  time  as  you  can ;  and  you  can  bestow 
as  much  as  you  wish.  But  when  I  shall  understand  that 
you  take  delight  in  this  department  of  science,  then  will  I 
converse  with  you  both  when  present,  which  will  be  in  a 
short  time,  as  I  expect — and  while  you  will  be  far  away, 
I  will  talk  with  you,  though  absent.  Farewell,  then,  my 
Cioero,  and  be  assured  that  you  are  indeed  very  dear  to 
me,  but  that  you  will  be  much  more  dear,  if  you  shall  take 
delight  in  such  memorials  and  such  precepts. 
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